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PREFACE 

In  writing  this  Life  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  I  have 
tried  as  far  as  possible  to  use  his  own  words,  as  pre- 
served in  his  letters,  and  other  extant  documents. 

As  regards  his  earlier  campaigns,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Nile  Expedition,  the  material  at  my  disposal 
has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  letters  written  to 
various  members  of  his  family.  For  the  South 
African  War  I  have  relied  on  memoranda  drawn  up 
by  him  when  preparing  his  statement  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  War  in  South  Africa,  and  also 
on  his  Precis  of  Evidence  laid  before  the  same  Com- 
mission, and  published  in  their  Report.1  Lord 
Wolseley  on  one  occasion  writing  to  Buller  said, 
"  Of  course  you  have  kept  copious  diaries."  Un- 
fortunately he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
only  diaries  that  exist  contain  merely  rough  jottings 
of  personal  expenditure,  social  engagements,  etcetera. 
In  addition  Sir  Redvers  destroyed  almost  all  his 
private  papers.  Consequently  for  that  extremely 
important  period  of  his  career,  during  which  he  held 
the  appointments  of  Quartermaster-General,  and 
Adjutant-General,  I  have  had  to  rely  on  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  few  surviving  contemporaries,  and  scat- 
tered references  in  such  of  his  papers  as  happened 
to  escape  destruction.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Lt. -Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Leetham,  C.M.G.,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  search  through  the  Wolseley 
papers,  amongst  which  I  have  found  certain  letters 
which  passed  between  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir  Redvers 

1  I  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  permission  of  the 
Controller  H.M.  Stationery  Office  to  make  extracts  from  this 
Report. 
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on  matters  relating  to  Army  Administration.  This 
material  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  construct  a  systematic  account 
of  the  years  during  which  Sir  Redvers,  working 
under  the  inspiration  of  Lord  Wolseley,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  did  so  much  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  Army  of  1914. 

This  lack  of  essential  material  is  the  more  serious 
since  it  was  during  these  years,  1887  to  1897,  that 
Redvers  Buller's  best  work  was  done.  Work  done 
in  a  Government  Office  is  of  necessity  hidden  from 
the  public  eye,  and  Redvers  Buller  was  the  last 
man  to  draw  aside  any  veil  that  already  existed. 
He  was  as  regardless  of  praise  in  the  present,  as 
he  was  devoid  of  ambition  either  for  high  position 
during  his  life,  or  for  fame  after  his  death.  Con- 
sequently his  extraordinary  faculty  for  adminis- 
tration, and  organization,  his  keen  logical  mind,  his 
intellectual  powers,  were  hidden  from  the  general 
public,  though  it  was  in  this  direction,  and  not  in 
mere  physical  strength,  and  courage,  that  his  greatest 
abilities  lay. 

Fortunately  as  regards  his  greatest  achievement 
— the  creation  of  the  Army  Service  Corps — I  have 
had  the  kind  assistance  of  General  Sir  C.  H.  Bridge, 
who  had  himself  no  small  share  in  the  work,  General 
Sir  F.  T.  Clayton,  and  others,  in  filling  a  gap  which, 
as  regards  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  own  papers,  is  an 
absolute  blank.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  I 
have  spoken  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  as  Sir  Red- 
vers Buller's  work.  This  may  seem  to  some  too 
wide  a  claim.  He  was  of  course  assisted  by,  and 
made  use  of  the  ideas  of,  other  men ;  but  that  this 
great  reform  was  forced  past  the  many  obstructions 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  all  such  reforms,  with  so 
little  friction  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  Official  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
at  the  time,  was  due  to  the  driving  power  and 
financial  acumen  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  alone. 
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In  dealing  with  the  South  African  War  I  have 
as  far  as  possible  restricted  myself  to  mere  narra- 
tive, without  indulging  in  criticism  of  strategical 
and  tactical  matters.  The  effect  of  a  scientific 
education,  even  though  superadded  to  a  period  of 
thirty-seven  years  spent  in  the  Army,  in  fairly  close 
association  with  Regimental  and  Staff  Officers,  dur- 
ing which  my  favourite  subject  of  reading  has  been 
Military  History,  has  been  to  teach  me  to  be  very 
slow  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  subjects  with 
which  I  have  never  had  to  deal  in  practice.  I  cast 
no  reflection  on  other  writers  (I  refer  to  the  South 
African  War)  who,  doubtless  better  equipped  by 
education  and  experience,  have  exercised  their 
talents  in  this  direction. 

I  have  also  refrained  from  any  comparison  between 
Sir  Redvers  and  other  leaders  in  that  war.  He  was 
himself  strongly  averse  to  any  such  course,  and  con- 
sistently discouraged  it :  though  he  neither  feared, 
nor  had  any  reason  to  fear,  impartial  comparison. 

In  dealing  with  Sir  Redvers'  character  I  have 
spoken  of  him  as  being  shy,  a  statement  with  which 
I  feel  certain  some  people  who  knew  him  well  will 
disagree.  I  will  therefore  quote  here  a  tale  illus- 
trative of  this  point.1 

Towards  the  close  of  his  time  in  South  Africa 
Sir  Redvers  had  to  go  to  Pretoria,  to  confer  with 
Lord  Roberts,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  calling 
on  Colonel  Baden-Powell.  What  follows  is  in  Sir 
Robert's  own  words.  "  It  was  the  first  time  we 
had  met  during  the  war  and  I  wondered  what  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  me  about.  I  wondered  the  more 
as  the  interview  went  on,  since  no  question  of  special 
import  cropped  up,  and  his  Staff  Officer  had  nothing 
official  to  offer.  At  last  he  rose  to  go  and  his  Staff 
Officer  opened  the  door  for  him.  As  he  got  to  the 
door  he  pushed  the  officer  outside  and  shut  the 

1  I  am  indebted  for  this  and  the  following  story  to  the  kindness 
of  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  Bt.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
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door  on  him.  Then,  putting  one  arm  round  my 
shoulder  he  shook  hands  warmly,  and  spoke  to  me 
just  as  if  he  had  been  my  father,  telling  me  how 
greatly  pleased  he  was  with  me."  How  typical  of 
the  man  with  deep  feelings,  who  was  yet  too  innately 
shy  to  give  expression  to  them,  before  even  so 
intimate  an  acquaintance  as  one  of  his  own  Staff  ! 

I  have  from  the  same  source  a  story  illustrating 
the  warm-hearted  kindliness  that  he  concealed  be- 
neath an  outwardly  brusque  exterior,  another  trait 
unsuspected  by  those  who  only  knew  Redvers 
Buller  by  reputation.  When  Lt. -Colonel  Baden- 
Powell  returned  from  the  Matabele  Expedition  in 
1896  he  requested  leave  of  the  Adjutant-General 
to  publish  his  diary.  "  Certainly  not,"  was  the 
answer,  ' '  you  go  out  there  at  the  public  expense, 
to  do  duty,  and  you  come  back  and  propose  to  make 
money  by  it."  Receiving  the  reply  that  such  an 
idea  had  never  entered  his  visitor's  head,  and  that 
in  any  case  he  wasn't  likely  to  make  much  money 
out  of  the  book,  the  Adjutant-General  retorted  : 
"  Then  why  the  Hoofed  One  do  you  want  to  pub- 
lish ?  "  "  My  idea  was  to  give  young  officers  some 
idea  of  a  rough  and  ready  campaign  of  this  kind. 
It  has  lessons  for  many  of  them."  "  There's  the 
Official  Report,  why  don't  they  read  that  ?  "  "  Well, 
they  don't.  Too  many  statistics,  and  that  doesn't 
appeal  to  them."  Sir  Redvers  stared,  gulped,  and 
after  a  pause  during  which  the  junior  expected 
annihilation,  said  in  a  cheerful  and  friendly  tone : 
"  Go  and  publish  your  book  then,  only  for  God's 
sake  make  it  more  readable  than  ours." 

I  have  not  in  the  body  of  the  book  said  much 
about  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  family  life.  There  are 
certain  subjects  which  are  too  sacred  for  insertion 
in  an  official  biography,  but  some  reference  may 
be  made  to  it  here.  He  was  deeply  attached  to 
his  elder  brother,  and  after  he  became  himself  the 
head  of  the  family,  he  took  very  much  in  earnest 
his  position  as  protector  of  his  sisters  and  of  his 
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two  surviving  younger  brothers,  both  of  whom  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  though  not  without 
showing  signs  of  professional  capacity  of  a  high 
order.  But  it  was  not  until  his  marriage,  at  the 
age  of  42,  that  Redvers  Buller's  inner  life  attained 
to  its  complete  development.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  when  on  the  Tel-el-Kebir  Campaign,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife :  "  During  the  last  year  and  a  half 
in  which  I  have  known  you  I  have  been  an  altered 
and  am  an  altering  man,  and  an  immeasurably 
happier  one."  The  words  he  then  used,  just  one 
month  after  his  wedding  day,  he  could  have  written 
with  equal  truth  and  certainty  on  his  death-bed 
twenty-six  years  later.  Whether  they  were  separ- 
ated by  the  claims  of  the  Service,  or  were  together 
at  home,  in  London,  or  Aldershot,  or  at  Downes, 
the  married  life  of  Sir  Redvers  and  Lady  Audrey 
Buller  was  passed  on  the  highest  plane  of  mutual 
confidence,  devotion,  and  affection.  Whatever 
storms  beat  on  Redvers  Buller  in  the  outer  world, 
no  echo  from  them  ever  troubled  the  perfect  happi- 
ness of  his  home  life. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  for  help  in  my  work  to 
Mr.  Dudley  Parsons  of  Alsager,  who  has  been 
most  generous  in  lending  me  his  collection  of  books 
dealing  with  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  career,  and  inde- 
fatigable in  hunting  up  references  in  the  current 
Press.  Also  to  Miss  M.  Bible  of  Crediton,  for  the 
loan  of  several  letters  written  by  Sir  Redvers.  It 
is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  mention  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hudleston,  Librarian  to  the  War  Office,  whose 
assistance  is  almost  essential  to  anyone  writing  on 
military  history. 

General  the  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Stopford  has 
given  me  much  help  and  advice  in  connection  with 
the  chapters  dealing  with  the  South  African  War, 
for  which  I  must  record  my  sincerest  thanks. 

General  Sir  Thos.  J.  Gallwey  and  General  A.  E. 
Sandbach  have  also  assisted  me  notably  as  regards 
certain  phases  of  that  campaign. 
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Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell  and  the  late  General 
Sir  Edward  T.  H.  Hutton  gave  me  much  informa- 
tion about  Sir  Redvers'  character  and  earlier 
history,  for  which  I  am  particularly  grateful. 

I  have  also  to  thank  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson 
for  information  as  to  Sir  Redvers'  work  at  the 
War  Office. 

I  have  made  free  use  of  the  brilliant  monograph 
written  by  Colonel  Lewis  Butler,  published  origin- 
ally in  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  Chronicle  for 
1908,  I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  loan  of 
many  letters  used  by  him  in  connection  with  that 
work. 

I  am  indebted  to  Lady  Audrey  Buller  and  other 
members  of  the  family  for  free  access  to  all  available 
records  connected  with  Sir  Redvers'  career ;  but 
especially  to  Miss  Henrietta  Buller,  his  only  surviving 
sister,  for  much  information  about  his  earlier  years, 
and  about  the  characters  and  lives  of  his  parents. 

Lastly  I  have  to  thank  Lady  Audrey  Buller  for 
the  very  high  privilege,  and  great  honour  (for  so  I 
regard  it)  of  being  entrusted  with  the  task  of  writing 
her  great  husband's  life.  That  the  result  is  most 
inadequate  to  the  subject  I  am  only  too  well  aware, 
and  I  therefore  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Buller  family,  of  the  Officers  and  Men 
of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,  and  of  those  of 
his  comrades  of  all  ranks,  who  still  survive,  for  the 
many  shortcomings  inevitable  in  the  work  of  an 
unpractised  hand. 
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GENERAL  SIR  REDVERS  BULLER 

CHAPTER  I 
FAMILY  HISTORY  AND   EARLY  LIFE 

Redvers  Henry  Buller  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of 
December,  1839;  the  second  son  of  James  Went- 
worth  Buller,  of  Downes,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Juliana  Jane,  daughter 
of  Lord  Henry  Molyneux  Howard,  and  niece  of 
Bernard  Edward,  12th  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  Buller  family  came  originally  from  Somerset- 
shire, the  first  of  the  name  of  whom  a  record  exists 
being  Ralph  Buller,  of  Wood,  near  Chard,  temp. 
Edward  I.  John,  a  grandson  of  the  said  Ralph, 
married  the  heiress  of  John  Beauchamp,  of  Lilles- 
don,  in  the  parish  of  North  Curry,  in  the  same 
county,  and  went  to  live  on  his  wife's  estates.  His 
heirs,  four  successive  Johns,  and  then  an  Alexander, 
continued  to  live  at  Lillesdon,  but  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Richard,  the  younger  son  of 
Alexander,  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Thomas  TrethurfEe,  of  Trethurffe,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall ;  widow  of  Edward  Courtenay, 
of  Landrake  in  the  same  county,  and  cousin  and 
co-heiress  of  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 
Through  the  Courtenays  the  later  Bullers  traced 
their  descent  back  to  John  de  Redvers  (also  called 
de  Ripariis,  or  Rivers),  Earl  of  Exeter,  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  companion 
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the  widow  signified  her  preference  by  extending  her 
hand  to  him  over  the  head  of  her  other  suitor,  when 
the  two  men  competed  for  the  honour  of  leading 
her  to  her  chair. 

The  third  owner  of  Downes,  also  named  James, 
was  born  in  1766,  and  succeeded  his  father  at  the 
early  age  of  six.  He  married  his  first  cousin  once 
removed  (younger  in  years,  but  of  an  older  genera- 
tion), Anne,  daughter  of  William  Buller,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  James  Wentworth, 
and  nine  daughters.  He  represented  Exeter  in 
Parliament  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
he  made  but  one  speech,  against  the  Corn  Laws 
(he  was  a  Peelite),  and  was  the  last  man  in  the  house 
to  powder  his  hair.  But  though  a  silent  member, 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the 
agitation  about  the  Corn  Laws  his  carriage  was  twice 
stopped  in  the  street  by  the  mob.  On  the  second 
occasion  his  wife  was  with  him  :  the  crowd  demanded 
on  which  side  he  intended  to  vote.  He  did  not 
consider  it  consistent  with  his  duty  or  self-respect 
to  reply,  and  the  rioters  were  about  to  drag  him 
out  of  his  carriage  when  the  footman,  having  no 
such  nicety,  called  out,  "  Why,  it  is  Mr.  Buller,  your 
own  member  "  (meaning  thereby  the  supporter  of 
your  desires),  whereupon  he  was  allowed  to  pass 
amidst  cheers.  His  silence  in  the  House  was  in 
part  due  probably  to  bad  health,  in  part  to  an  innate 
shyness,  characteristic  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Buller  died  in  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  (Redvers  Buller's  father),  then  twenty-nine 
years  of  age. 

Before   going  on   to   speak   of  Redvers   Buller's 
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parents,  and  the  home  life  at  Downes,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  mention  a  few  members  of  collateral 
branches  of  the  family,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  have  as  well  a  certain  coincidental 
connection  with  Redvers  Buller. 

All  through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies the  Bullers  held  an  important  position  in 
their  own  county  of  Cornwall,  successive  members 
of  the  family  holding  the  position  of  High  Sheriff, 
or  sitting  for  the  county,  or  one  or  other  of  its 
boroughs. 

The  first  who  appears  in  the  wider  arena  of  public 
life  is  Francis,  the  third  son,  by  his  second  marriage, 
of  James  Buller,  the  first,  of  Downes.  He  took  to 
the  Law,  and  became  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  being  the  youngest 
man  that  ever  attained  to  that  position.  He  is 
reputed  to  be  the  author  of  the  saying,  "  The  greater 
the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,"  and  it  was  on  account 
of  Redvers  Buller  using  that  remark  (so  it  is  said) 
that  his  brother  subalterns  nicknamed  him  "  the 
Judge,"  a  sobriquet  which  stuck  to  him  through 
life,  amongst  his  earlier  friends.  There  was  a  closer 
link  between  the  two  men,  however,  than  the  chance 
repetition  of  a  legal  obiter  dictum.  Judge  Buller  was 
noted  for  his  clearness  of  statement,  and  for  the 
quickness  with  which  he  seized  the  points  of  con- 
tending counsel.  The  same  qualities  were  con- 
spicuous in  Redvers  Buller.  At  the  War  Office  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
would  get  to  the  heart  of  a  complicated  case,  and 
for  the  clear  and  trenchant  minutes  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  writing.  He  had  a  marked  aptitude 
too  for  logical  argument,  and  in  the  opinion  of  men 
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who  knew  him  well  would  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  the  Law,  had  he  turned  his  talents  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  next  notable  bearer  of  the  name  was  Charles 
Buller,  son  of  Charles  Buller,  younger,  of  Morval, 
who  was  born  in  1806,  and  died  in  1848,  at  the 
threshold  of  what  gave  every  promise  of  being  a 
brilliant  career.  Though  he  had  just  attained 
middle  age  he  had  already  made  his  mark  as  a  man 
of  affairs,  a  brilliant  speaker,  and  a  capable  admin- 
istrator. His  name  of  "  The  young  Marcellus  of 
the  Whig  Party  "  shows  the  hopes  that  were  rested 
on  him.  When  he  died  he  was  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Poor  Law,  an  unpopular  position,  which  he 
accepted  in  the  hope  that  he  might  achieve  the  main 
object  of  his  life,  that  of  "  doing  good."  He  was  the 
friend  of  Carlyle  (whose  pupil  he  was),  of  Tennyson, 
Roebuck,  Grote,  Molesworth,  Thackeray.  The  last 
named  wrote  an  elegy  over  him,  the  closing  stanza 
of  which  has  been  praised  by  Lord  Rosebery  for  its 
exquisite  pathos  : 

"  Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design  ? 
Blessed  be  He  who  took  and  gave. 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine, 
Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave  ?  " 

In  addition  to  his  great  administrative  powers  he 
possessed  another  quality  which  was  instinctive 
both  in  Redvers  Buller  and  his  father  :  compassion 
and  sympathy  for  the  "  needy  and  those  that  have 
no  helper." 

In  two  other  minor  matters  the  two  distant  cousins 
resembled  each  other.  They  both  injured  a  leg  in 
early  life,  and  never  quite  got  over  the  "  a  jury,  and 
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they  both  went  to  Harrow,  and  left  early  owing  to 
disagreement  with  the  school  authorities. 

The  Bullers  have  never  been  what  is  commonly 
called  a  "  service  family."  A  Colonel  Buller  fought 
in  Barbados,  during  the  Commonwealth,  but  the 
first  of  near  kin  to  Redvers  Buller  who  held  a  com- 
mission was  his  grand-uncle,  Colonel  John  Thomas 
Buller,  son  of  William  Buller,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
He  served  in  several  regiments,  and  for  a  short  time 
was,  like  his  grand-nephew,  a  captain  in  the  60th 
Rifles  (then  termed  the  Royal  Americans).  He 
was  killed,  whilst  commanding  the  27th  Foot,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  River  Linge,  and  the  intaking 
of  Geldermelsan,  in  North  Brabant,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1795;  " felix  opportunitate  mortis"  in 
this  at  least  that  he  escaped  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat,  from  the  Waal  to  the  Yssel,  a  little  more 
than  a  week  later.  Sheridan  wrote  an  elegy  on  his 
death. 

Closer  to  Redvers  Buller  in  time  was  a  distant 
cousin,  General  Sir  George  Buller,  third  son  of 
General  Frederick  Buller  of  Pelynt  and  Lanreath. 
He  got  his  commission  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  in  1820.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that,  in  addition  to  being  a  "  green 
jacket,"  he  did  most  of  his  fighting  in  South  Africa, 
against  Sandilli,  the  same  Kafir  chief  who  fought 
against,  and  was  nearly  captured  by,  Redvers  Buller 
about  thirty  years  later.  He  also  shared  in  the  first 
war  with  the  Boers,  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  being 
severely  wounded,  and  having  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  at  Boemplatz.  General  Sir  George  Buller's 
last  service  was  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  commanded 
the  2nd  Brigade  of  the  Light  Division  at  the  Alma, 
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and  showed  an  amount  of  cool-headed  common 
sense  not  elsewhere  conspicuous  in  the  leading  of 
the  British  troops  on  that  day. 

James  Wentworth,  the  fourth  owner  of  Downes, 
was  born  on  the  1st  October,  1798,  succeeding  his 
father  at  Downes  in  1827,  and  in  the  representation 
of  the  city  of  Exeter  in  1830.  His  grandfather  had 
held  that  position  for  sixteen,  and  his  father  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.  His  own  tenure  was  some- 
what shorter ;  he  was  unseated  in  1835  owing  to 
the  unpopularity  of  his  Anti-corn  Law  views  with 
the  farmers  of  Devonshire. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  married  (on  the  5th  Octo- 
ber, 1831),  and  found  ample  occupation  in  local 
affairs,  more  especially  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  of  Devonshire,  in  the  care  of  his 
estate  and  of  his  rising  family. 

Though  debarred  from  any  active  participation  in 
Parliament,  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  political 
questions,  especially  on  their  economic  side.  He 
made  a  tour  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns 
both  in  England  and  France,  as  a  result  of  which 
survey  he  became  a  confirmed  supporter  of  free 
trade  doctrines,  a  position  not  calculated  to  render 
him  politically  acceptable  in  an  agricultural  county 
in  those  days. 

Eventually,  however,  after  twenty-two  years' 
absence  from  Parliament,  he  was  returned  to  it  in 
1857,  as  member  for  the  Northern  Division  of  Devon, 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  1,300  over  the  next 
competitor  out  of  a  total  of  less  than  6,000  in  the 
total  poll.  He  had  not  been  at  all  anxious  to  stand  for 
election,  since  he  had  no  desire  to  take  up  any  further 
public  duties.     He  was  at  the  time  Chairman  of  the 
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Barnstaple  and  Exeter  Railway,  and  a  director  of  the 
South  Devon  Railway,  besides  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  county  affairs.  However,  in  response  to  a 
strong  demand  he  consented  to  stand  on  condition 
that  he  need  take  no  trouble  and  be  put  to  no  expense. 
The  bargain  was  kept.  At  a  later  election,  when 
elaborate  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  ensure 
the  victory  of  the  member  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Buller  in  the  representation  of  the  division,  the 
agent  remarked  on  the  difference  in  the  two  cases. 
"  In  that  of  Mr.  Buller,"  he  said, "  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  worked  for  him  for  nothing,  out  of  pure 
love.  There  never  was,  or  will  be,  such  an  election 
as  his."  Those  were  the  days  of  "  plumpers,"  and 
in  this  connection  an  interesting  tale  is  told,  which 
illustrates  a  trait  that  was  characteristic  of  Redvers 
Buller,  as  well  as  of  his  father.  Many  years  pre- 
viously, when  Mr.  Buller  was  a  young  man,  the 
horse  of  a  farmer  who  was  on  his  way  to  Exeter 
was  taken  ill  outside  the  gates  of  Downes.  Mr. 
Buller  had  the  horse  taken  into  his  own  stable,  and 
one  of  his  own  put  in  its  place.  The  man  went 
on  to  his  business,  and  his  horse,  after  being  care- 
fully tended  for  some  weeks,  was  eventually  returned 
to  him  in  sound  condition,  all  payment  being  refused. 
He  was  a  total  stranger  to  Mr.  Buller,  and  they  never 
saw  each  other  again,  but  the  farmer,  on  his  death- 
bed, charged  his  children  and  grandchildren  that 
if  they  ever  had  the  chance  of  doing  Mr.  Buller  a 
service  they  were  to  take  the  opportunity  of  showing 
their  gratitude.  The  election  of  1857  supplied  the 
opportunity,  and  forty  of  the  farmer's  descendants 
gave  plumpers  for  Mr.  Buller. 

Mr,  Buller  took  his  position  as  Squire  of  Downes 
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very  seriously.  He  was  scrupulous  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  as  a  landlord,  looking  on  his  property 
as  a  responsibility  rather  than  as  a  privilege.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  know  intimately  all  the 
families  in  Crediton  dependent  on  him,  their  names, 
number  of  children,  characters,  etc.  He  bought 
up  the  bad  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
rebuilt  them.  He  appears  to  have  had,  like  Red- 
vers  Buller,  the  faculty  of  getting  into  close  sym- 
pathy with  those  lower  in  the  social  scale.  After 
his  death,  one  of  the  railway  employes  at  Exeter, 
when  asked  if  the  men  missed  him,  replied,  "  Miss 
him  ?  We  miss  every  hair  of  his  head.  He  had 
such  sympathy  with  us."  A  short  time  ago  the 
present  writer  was  talking  to  one  of  the  old  tenants 
of  Downes  about  Sir  Redvers.  After  relating  many 
acts  of  kindness,  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
his  voice,  "  That  man  was  more  to  me  than  my 
own  father.  Though  it  is  thirteen  years  since  his 
death,  I  never  pass  his  grave  without  taking  off  my 
hat." 

But  in  the  case  of  Redvers  Buller,  and  as  I  take 
it  also  in  that  of  his  father,  it  was  not  so  much  by 
specific  acts  of  kindness  that  they  won  the  love  of 
those  for  whom  they  considered  they  were  respon- 
sible, whether  tenants  or  soldiers,  but  simply  by 
the  power  of  their  personalities.  They  never  de- 
liberately worked  for  popularity,  but  in  every  act 
of  their  lives  they  showed  sympathy.  Like  their 
cousin,  Charles  Buller,  the  aim  of  their  lives  was 
"to  do  good." 

Mr.  Buller  was  reserved  and  undemonstrative, 
and  as  a  local  parson  said,  when  returning  from  a 
meeting  (Mr.  Buller  having  been  in  the  chair)  where 
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feelings  had  run  high  and  tempers  had  been   lost, 
"  quite  provokingly  good-tempered." 

Though  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  once  it  was 
formed,  he  was  always  willing  to  let  others  hold 
and  express  their  own.  In  politics  he  was  by  descent 
a  Liberal,  but  his  liberality  extended  also  to  his 
opinions.  He  did  not  take  any  prominent  share 
in  Parliamentary  work  after  his  return  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  declined  the  honour  of  moving 
the  Address  in  1857,  an  almost  certain  step  to  office, 
for  which,  though  as  a  younger  man  he  would 
have  liked  it,  he  no  longer  felt  strong  enough. 
After  his  death,  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  bore  testimony 
in  the  House  to  the  great  assistance  he  had  given 
on  Poor  Law  questions,  and  he  was  also  indefatig- 
able in  his  work  on  Committees. 

He  refused  a  Peerage,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him.  Many  years  later  when  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  was  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  his 
conduct  was  being  much  and  freely  canvassed  in 
the  newspapers,  some  journal  or  other  described  him 
as  ambitious,  and  with  an  eye  to  a  Peerage.  It 
sounds  unlike  him.  He  was  certainly  not  ambitious, 
and  I  imagine  would  have  preferred,  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  to  remain  Buller  of  Downes,  rather 
than  to  lose  his  identity  in  a  new  title. 

Mrs.  Buller  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  char- 
acter. Naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition,  the 
demands  of  her  large  family  chimed  with  her  own 
inclinations  to  keep  her  very  much  at  home.  Her 
ruling  principle  was  her  religious  faith,  but  though 
what  might  be  termed  a  strict  Evangelical,  she  did 
not  show  that  narrowness  which  in  those  days  was 
almost  characteristic  of  members  of  that  persuasion. 
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As  a  Howard  she  had  of  course  many  cousins  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  communion,  and  always  insisted 
on  respect  being  paid  to  their  distinctive  customs 
of  religious  observance,  such  as  fast  days,  etc. 
Similarly  when  the  Rationalist  movement  began, 
together  with  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism  of 
Teutonic  origin,  no  embargo  was  placed  on  the 
admission  to  the  house  of  books  expressing  these 
views.  Religion  as  conceived  of  by  Redvers  Buller's 
parents  was  a  matter  of  the  inner  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, guided  by  love  of  God  and  His  word,  and 
not  by  fear.  They  were  also  quite  free  from  those 
religious  technicalities  of  language,  which  probably 
have  done  as  much  to  drive  educated  men  and  women 
to  irreverence,  if  not  to  irreligion,  as  the  grosser 
temptations  of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 

The  effect  of  this  upbringing  remained  with  Red- 
vers Buller  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  his  letters 
written  whilst  in  the  field  on  his  various  campaigns, 
he  constantly  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  event  is 
in  God's  hands,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  hap- 
pens must  be  for  the  best.  He  had  a  faith  as  sure 
and  as  strong  as  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  or 
Havelock,  though  his  innate  habit  of  reserve  made 
him  keep  the  expression  of  that  faith  for  those  only 
who  were  nearest  to  him. 

To  the  last  he  retained  the  freedom  from  bigotry 
which  he  had  learnt  from  his  parents.  Not  many 
months  before  he  retired  from  the  Service,  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  case,  the  exact  details  of  which  are 
immaterial,  in  which  the  question  of  difference 
of  sect  was  a  prominent  factor,  and  accusations  of 
proselytism  had  been  made.  He  then  wrote  as 
follows  ; 
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" .  .  .  .  The  real  fact  between  me  and  you  is  that  I 
accept  as  full,  free,  and  universal,  an  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
as  can  be  given.  I  believe  that  Christ  is  theirs,  and  ours, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  so  long  as  a  child  is 
taught  to  know  Christ,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
taught  to  approach  Him  with  the  views  known  as  Catholic, 
or  those  known  as  Protestant,  or  those  known  as  Non- 
conformist. There  is  but  one  Christ,  and  He  is  both  theirs 
and  ours.  That  is  my  view,  and,  holding  that  view,  so 
long  as  these  children  are  brought  up  to  know  God,  it 
seems  to  me  of  no  importance  to  which  sect  their  master 
belongs.  You  think  different,  ...  I  hope  we  can  as  old 
friends  .  .  .  agree  to  differ." 

The  life  at  Dowries  was  very  quiet  for  the  children, 
but  they  were  a  sufficiently  large  party  in  themselves 
(seven  boys  and  four  girls)  to  supply  their  own  society, 
whilst  the  grounds  and  garden  gave  plenty  of  scope 
for  occupation  and  amusement. 

All  the  boys  had  a  strong  mechanical  bent,  and 
were  keen  carpenters.  Even  in  those  early  days 
Redvers  Buller  showed  some  hints  of  his  future 
interest  in  questions  of  transport,  and  a  pencil 
sketch  still  exists  showing  the  future  creator  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps  driving  a  short  train  of  trucks, 
manufactured  by  himself  out  of  packing-cases,  in 
which  sit  some  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Curiously,  though  throughout  his  soldiering  he 
escaped  without  ever  being  seriously  wounded,  in 
his  childhood  he  seems  to  have  been  constantly  in 
the  wars :  sliced  the  top  of  his  finger  off  in  a  turnip- 
cutter,  fell  into  the  garden  pond,  and  was  rescued 
with  difficulty  by  his  governess,  was  shot  by  a  cousin 
with  an  arrow  which  entered  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
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and  left  a  permanent  mark  ;  and  went  by  the  name 
of  Murad  the  Unlucky.  As  in  most  large  families 
the  children  indulged  in  family  wrangles,  arguing  for 
arguing's  sake,  a  habit  that  clung  to  Redvers  Buller 
through  life.  In  fact  his  mind  never  worked  so 
well  as  when  he  had  some  other  mind  to  sharpen 
it  on.  Contradiction  stimulated  his  powers,  and 
was  almost  necessary  to  bring  out  the  best  of  them. 
Unfortunately  it  needed  some  courage  on  the  part 
of  his  opponent,  especially  when  he  got  high  up  in 
the  Service,  and  only  those  who  knew  him  well 
dared  to  face  the  ordeal.  At  the  most  critical 
moment  in  his  career,  during  the  fighting  outside 
Ladysmith,  there  was  no  one  who  knew  him  well 
enough  to  stand  up  to  him,  a  fact  that  he  himself 
lamented  afterwards. 

A  characteristic  tale  of  his  childhood  illustrates 
his  innate  tendency  to  go  on  pegging  away  at  any 
difficulty  till  he  had  overcome  it. 

A  gate  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  nursery  stair- 
case at  Downes  to  prevent  the  children  straying 
out  of  bounds.  The  fastening  not  being  sufficiently 
refractory  to  infantile  persistence,  a  special  lock 
was  fixed,  which  was  calculated  to  resist  any  attempt 
of  the  nursery  population  to  break  out.  However, 
Redvers  accomplished  the  feat.  It  took  him  a  day's 
concentrated  study,  but  eventually  he  succeeded. 
Many  years  after  he  had  to  force  a  more  difficult 
barrier,  and  he  broke  through  that  too  by  the  same 
steady  method  of  just  pegging  away. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  left  home  for  the  first  time 
to  go  to  school,  and  the  wrench  must  have  been  a 
severe  one.  The  school  was  a  hard  one  even  for 
those  days,  "  a  very  prison  of  captivated  youth," 
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in  the  phrase  of  Montaigne,  and  the  master  one  of 
those  "  who  in  lieu  of  gently  bidding  children  to 
the  community  of  letters,  present  them  with  .  .  . 
horror  and  cruelty."  He  was  extremely  passionate, 
and  being  a  powerful  man  had  no  sense  of  propor- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  unfortunate  children  under 
his  care.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  real  affection  for  the  boys,  and  in  case  of  sickness 
was  most  tender  and  sympathetic.  He  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Red  vers  Buller's  capabilities,  and  said 
of  him  in  later  years,  "  he  was  the  cleverest  pupil 
I  ever  had,  but  he  would  not  work,"  and  the  only 
method  he  understood  of  getting  the  boy  to  work 
was  the  free  use  of  the  cane. 

Flogging  was  administered  freely,  and  apparently 
indiscriminately,  and  though  the  Buller  children  had 
been  brought  up  to  a  Spartan  disregard  of  pain, 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  him  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  little  Redvers'  powers  of  restraint. 

In  later  years  Redvers  Buller  came  across  an  old 
Bible,  which  he  had  had  at  school,  and  pointed  out 
to  his  sister  a  page  stained  with  his  tears.  "  I  could 
always,"  he  said,  "  learn  anything  by  reading  it 
over  once,  but  I  defy  any  boy  to  learn  when  a 
master  is  walking  about  the  room  flicking  the  boys 
with  a  driving-whip."  On  occasion  no  doubt,  like 
all  high-spirited  healthy  boys,  he  merited  chastise- 
ment. A  schoolfellow  one  day' dared  him  to  ring 
all  the  door  bells  in  the  street,  which  he  incontinently 
proceeded  to  do.  The  master  caught  him  in  the 
act,  and  receiving  to  the  question,  "  Is  this  to  be 
an  institution  for  gentlemen  or  not  ?  "  the  answer, 
"  That  depends,"  closed  the  debate  by  thrashing 
the  boy  "  within  an  inch  of  his  life."     The  punish- 
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ment  was  excessive,  but  though  it  may  have  cured 
the  boy  of  the  wanton  ringing  other  people's  door 
bells,  it  certainly  had  no  effect  on  the  readiness  of 
the  man  to  argue  on  any  subject  or  matter  pro- 
pounded by  another. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  leader  amongst  his  school- 
fellows, especially  at  games.  One  of  them  has  sup- 
plied the  following  story:  "I  well  remember 
that  when  we  new  boys  admired  some  play  of  our 
seniors,  we  were  told,  '  You  have  seen  nothing ;  you 
have  not  seen  Redvers  Buller.'  " 

Cruel  treatment  at  school  often  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  victim  hard  to  those  under  him  in  later 
life.  In  the  case  of  Redvers  Buller  it  had,  if  any- 
thing, the  opposite  effect,  but  he  never  forgot  what 
he  had  gone  through,  and  though  not  a  naturally 
vindictive  man  never  quite  forgave  his  first  school- 
master's treatment. 

From  this  private  school  he  went,  according  to 
family  custom,  to  Harrow,  but  left  after  a  short  stay, 
on  account  of  some  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
authorities. 

His  next  school  was  Eton,  where  he  was  fag  to 
Edmond  Warre,  later  headmaster  of  the  school. 
His  fag-master  said  that  he  remembered  him  as  a 
very  solid,  sturdy  individual,  with  a  will  of  his  own, 
which  did  not  always  exactly  coincide  with  that  of  his 
seniors.  He  was  a  wet-bob,  and  the  watermanship 
which  he  learnt  on  the  Thames  helped  him  consider- 
ably in  after  years  on  the  rougher  rivers  of  Canada. 
His  health  was  never  good  while  at  Eton,  and  his 
school  career  does  not  seem  to  have  been  distin- 
guished in  any  marked  way,  but  the  classical  know- 
ledge he  picked  up  during  those  years  stayed  by 
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him  throughout  his  life.  Forty  years  later,  when 
he  was  at  the  War  Office,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in 
conversation,  quoted  the  line  from  Virgil  that  runs  : 

Conticuere  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant. 

Buller  at  once  capped  the  quotation  by  repeating 
the  two  following  lines.  Sir  Evelyn  said,  "  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  quoting,"  to  which  Sir 
Redvers  replied,  "  Yes,  I  do  ;  you  quoted  the  first 
line  of  the  second  book  of  the  .ZEneid,  and  I  the 
second  and  third  lines  ;  and  in  the  Virgil  we  used 
at  Eton  it  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page 
when  you  open  the  book." 

Like  a  good  many  other  country-bred  boys,  how- 
ever, he  learnt  at  least  as  much  that  was  useful  to 
him  in  after-life  during  the  holidays  as  in  the  term- 
time.  From  the  workmen  and  employees  on  the 
Dowries  estate  he  picked  up  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  carpentry,  smithy  work,  and  wood- 
man's craft,  as  well  as  of  the  care  of  animals.  Indeed, 
his  practice  in  forestry  came  near  to  being  his  un- 
doing. Shortly  before  he  joined  the  Army,  he  was 
engaged  in  lopping  branches  in  the  Downes  woods 
when  the  axe  slipped  and  cut  his  leg  so  severely 
that  the  local  doctor  advised  amputation.  Redvers 
Buller  disagreed,  and  expressed  a  preference  for 
dying  whole,  over  living  halt,  and  was  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way.  Though  he  recovered,  and 
kept  the  limb,  he  never  quite  got  over  the  effects 
of  the  injury,  and  was  apt  to  go  a  "  little  short " 
on  that  leg,  especially  when  tired,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  afflicted  by  the  heaviest 
loss  that  a  boy  can  suffer,  the  death  of  his  mother. 

VOL*  I  0 
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Mrs.  Buller  had  gone  into  Exeter,  on  the  12th 
December,  1855,  to  buy  the  Christmas  presents  for 
her  family,  and  was  waiting  at  St.  David's  station, 
after  welcoming  her  two  elder  sons  on  their  return 
home  for  the  holidays,  when  she  suddenly  broke 
a  blood-vessel.  She  was  at  once  taken  into  the 
waiting-room,  where  a  bed  was  hastily  prepared. 
There  she  lay  till  her  death,  three  days  later.  All 
that  time  the  boy  remained  in  constant  attendance 
on  his  mother,  fanning  her  for  hours  at  a  time 
without  intermission.  One  of  his  mother's  sisters, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  said  that  she  could  not  take 
her  eyes  off  him,  wondering  how  he  could  possibly 
persevere  so  steadily  and  persistently. 

Such  a  blow,  coming  at  such  a  season  and  under 
such  painful  circumstances,  could  not  but  affect 
a  lad  deeply.  In  Redvers  Buller  it  showed  itself 
by  increased  tenderness  to  the  younger  children. 
His  youngest  brother  was  only  two  years  old  at  the 
time,  but  the  elder  took  charge  of  him,  bathed,  and 
dressed  him,  in  the  careful  and  neat-handed  manner 
natural  to  him,  as  if  in  some  way  to  do  a  service 
for  the  mother  he  had  lost,  and  thereby  ease  his  own 
loneliness. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  pain  may  be  felt  more  acutely 
than  when  one  is  older,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  sense 
of  loss  fades  away  more  rapidly.  But  the  associa- 
tion between  Redvers  Buller  and  his  mother  had 
been  very  close  and  intimate,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  treasured  all  her  little  personal  belongings, 
and  spoke  of  her  with  the  most  reverent  affection. 
Her  favourite  plants  were  his  particular  care.  Mrs. 
Buller  had  introduced  some  special  azaleas  into  the 
Downes  gardens.     Many  years  afterwards,  Sir  Red- 
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vers,  as  he  then  was,  had  these  collected  and  a 
special  bed  arranged  for  them,  as  they  seemed  likely 
to  die  out.  Her  loss  was  felt  not  only  by  her  family. 
The  poor  of  Crediton  had  long  benefited  by  her 
charities,  which  were  conveyed  to  them  through  so 
many  channels  that  no  one  but  herself  knew  their 
extent.  "  Her  praise  is  household  lore  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  in  Crediton,"  was  the  expression  used  in 
a  notice  in  the  local  paper  after  her  death.  Like 
her  son  after  her,  she  was  greatly  interested  in  schools 
and  education,  giving  her  support  without  reference 
to  the  sect  to  which  any  particular  school  belonged. 
In  addition  she  founded  a  Free  School,  paying  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  out  of  her  own  pocket. 

Six  months  after  his  mother's  death  another  severe 
blow  fell :  the  death  of  his  eldest  sister,  Julia,  the 
only  girl  in  the  family  older  than  Redvers  himself, 
to  whom  he  was  devoted.  He  often  said  in  after 
years  that  the  double  loss  of  mother  and  elder 
sister  greatly  affected  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 

From  Eton  he  went  on  to  a  "  crammer's"  (an  ex- 
perience he  did  not  look  back  on  with  pleasure),  and 
on  the  23rd  May,  1858,  received  his  commission 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  60th  Rifles,  joining  at  the  Rifle 
Depot,  Winchester,  on  the  14th  July. 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE :  INDIA,  CHINA, 

CANADA 

Redvers  Buller  did  not  stay  long  at  the  Rifle 
Depot.  On  the  7th  January,  1859,  he  sailed  in  the 
"  Ceylon "  for  Alexandria,  and  then  crossing  the 
desert  to  Suez,  completed  the  journey  to  India  in 
the  "Alma." 

The  head-quarters  wing  of  the  1st  battalion  of 
his  regiment,  to  which  he  was  posted,  was  then 
stationed  at  Benares,  and  there  he  stayed  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1860,  when  the  battalion  sailed  for  China  to 
take  part  in  the  belated  war  of  that  year. 

Of  this  portion  of  his  service  there  is  little  need 
to  say  much.  He  was  still,  what  his  fag-master  at 
Eton  had  described  him,  a  solid,  sturdy  person,  with 
a  will  of  his  own.  He  had  not  yet  learnt  the  advis- 
ability of  keeping  his  opinions  to  himself,  and  was 
rather  fond  of  laying  down  the  law,  a  habit  that  does 
not  tend  to  endear  a  subaltern  to  his  seniors,  especi- 
ally if  he  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  being  in  the 
right.  But,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  popular  with  his  brother-officers,  they 
were  impressed  by  the  strength  of  his  character,  his 
determination,  and  the  perfect  control  which  he  had 
over  his  temper.  One  of  his  brother-subalterns  seems 
to  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  such  a 
thing  as  a  temper,  and  proceeded  to  experiment  with 
a  view  to  deciding  the  matter.  He  confessed  that, 
having  succeeded  once  in  demonstrating  its  existence, 
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he   did  not  proceed  further  in  his  investigation. 

There  is  a  tale  told  of  his  successfully  taming  a 
horse,  locally  known  as  the  Man-eater,  who  had 
already  killed  two  native  grooms.  Buller  purchased 
the  animal  for  10  rupees  (about  £1  at  the  then  rate 
of  exchange).  The  brute's  favourite  trick  was  to 
throw  itself  backwards  as  soon  as  it  was  mounted, 
and  then  attack  its  rider  with  forefeet  and  teeth 
before  he  could  get  clear.  Buller,  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  device,  a  slip  rein  running  from  the  knee 
"dees"  on  the  saddle  to  the  bit,  contrived  to  keep 
the  animal's  head  down  and  prevent  its  carrying 
out  its  usual  manoeuvre.  The  horse  kicked  and 
plunged,  but  to  no  avail,  and  after  an  hour  of  this 
treatment,  repeated  every  day  for  a  week,  it  gave 
up  the  contest,  and  never  again  attempted  to  rear 
with  Buller  on  his  back.  '  I  have  never,"  wrote  a 
brother  officer,  "witnessed  such  an  exhibition  of 
coolness  and  determination  on  the  part  of  a  rider." 

On  the  28th  February,  1860,  the  battalion  sailed 
for  China,  and  Buller  never  again  landed  in  India. 
After  a  few  weeks  spent  at  Hong-Kong  the  Rifles 
re-embarked  for  the  scene  of  action,  and  landed  at 
Peh-tang,  as  a  part  of  the  combined  British  and 
French  Force,  on  the  1st  August. 

The  campaign  was  not  a  particularly  glorious  one, 
and  the  motives  with  which  it  was  undertaken, 
though  diplomatically  correct,  not  such  as  give  much 
satisfaction  in  the  retrospect.  Buller  himself  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Allied  cause, 
and  for  many  years  refused  to  wear  the  medal 
granted  for  the  campaign.  However,  he  decided 
that  as  a  soldier  he  was  not  bound  to  go  behind  his 
orders,  and  he  thus  got  his  baptism  of  fire,  being 
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present  in  the  actions  at  Sinho,  Taku  Forts,  and  the 
capture  of  Peking.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  Captain 
who  has  been  uncharitably  described  (though  not 
by  him)  as  the  biggest  fool  in  the  regiment,  if  not 
the  Army  ;  Buller  was  never  in  the  habit  of  suffering 
fools  gladly,  and  the  two  men  seem  to  have  quarrelled 
considerably.  Though  untouched  in  the  fighting,  the 
bad  luck  of  his  boyhood  seems  to  have  followed  him 
to  the  Far  East.  He  was  on  one  occasion  so  nearly 
drowned  that  he  was  thought  to  be  dead  when  pulled 
out  of  the  water,  and  on  another  a  horse  kicked  him  in 
the  mouth  and  knocked  out  his  front  teeth,  rendering 
his  speech  a  little  indistinct  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Lord  Wolseley  (at  that  time  a  Brevet  Lieut. - 
Colonel)  also  took  part  in  the  China  War,  as  a  member 
of  Sir  Hope  Grant's  staff,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  two  men,  who  were  to  be  so  closely  associated  in 
later  years,  ever  met  during  this  campaign. 

All  that  need  be  said  of  Buller  in  this  his  first 
experience  of  active  service  is  that,  as  always,  his 
men  adored  him,  and  that  he  showed  as  much 
indifference  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  his  first  engage- 
ment as  in  his  last. 

From  China  the  1st  battalion  sailed  for  England  in 
September,  1861,  going  round  the  Cape,  and  spending 
four  months  on  the  trip.  Thus  on  his  first  tour  of 
foreign  service  Redvers  Buller  saw  both  Egypt  and 
South  Africa,  the  two  countries  where  the  greater 
part  of  his  active  service  in  after  years  was  spent. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  home,  as  on  the  9th 
December,  1862,  he  was  promoted  from  Ensign  to 
Lieutenant,  and  posted  to  the  4th  battalion,  then 
serving  in  Canada. 

The  seven  years  which  Redvers  Buller  spent  in 
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Canada  with  the  4th  battalion  were  the  most  impor- 
tant in  his  life.  During  these  years  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  a  man  who  was  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  regimental  Commanding  Officers  that  the 
British  Army  has  ever  possessed — Robert  Beaufoy 
Hawley. 

Hawley  had  got  the  command  of  the  4th  battalion 
of  the  60th  in  May,  1860,  eighteen  months  before 
Red  vers  Buller  joined  it,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
command  for  thirteen  years. 

He  was  the  first  great  formative  influence  in  Red- 
vers  Buller's  career  (the  second  was  Garnet  Wolseley), 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  say  something  about 
his  principles  and  methods. 

"  The  essence  of  Hawley's  training,"  writes  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,1  "  was  the  development  to 
the  utmost  of  individuality  among  his  officers  and  riflemen. 
Like  all  great  Englishmen,  he  recognized  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  our  race — the  true  source  of  their  great- 
ness as  a  world  power — is  the  innate  self-reliance  and 
initiative  of  the  free-born  Briton,  and  that  the  pipeclay 
and  machine-like  methods  of  collectivism,  as  practised  in 
the  conscript  armies  of  Europe,  have  no  true  place  among 
successful  British  troops.  .  .  .  (He)  laid  himself  out 
from  the  commencement  of  his  command  to  make  his 
system  of  regimental  interior  economy  perfect,  and  upon 
that  basis  of  organization  gradually  evolved  that  system 
of  drill  and  tactics  which  was  eventually  adopted  by  the 
whole  Army.  Fed  as  few,  if  any,  British  soldiers  in  the 
early  'sixties  ever  were,  and  cared  for  with  an  assiduity 
and  earnestness  begotten  of  a  deep  sympathy  for  their 
wants  and  peculiarities,  Hawley's  Riflemen  soon  acquired 
a  cheerful  self-reliant  discipline  which  admitted  of  the 
steadiest  and  most  solid  movements  when  required  to  act 
collectively,  and  of  the  most  rapid  and  widely  extended 
movements  when  required  to  work  individually.  ...  It 
1  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  Chronicle,  1909,  p.  26. 
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seems  hardly  credible  that  in  those,  days  six  separate  com- 
mands were  required  before  an  ordinary  line  regiment 
could  move — with  Hawley  this  number  was  reduced  to  two 
as  at  present.  Again,  it  was  a  principle,  always  maintained, 
that  the  front  rank  must  always  under  all  circumstances 
remain  the  front  rank.  If,  therefore,  a  regiment  in  column 
facing  north  were  required  to  face  south,  an  elaborate 
movement  called  '  the  countermarch  of  subdivisions 
round  the  centre  '  was  carried  out.  With  Hawley  the 
change  of  front  was  made  instantaneously  by  a  single  order 
1  Change  ranks  '  as  at  present." 

Years  after,  when  Redvers  Buller  was  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  he  wrote  to  his  old  Commanding 
Officer  (whom  even  then  he  still  addressed  as  "  My 
dear  Colonel"):  "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending 
you  a  copy  of  the  new  Drill  Book  which  was  my 
perquisite  as  in  a  small  way  a  part  author.  It  is 
right  that  you  should  have  it,  for,  as  you  taught  me 
all  I  know  of  drill,  you  are,  so  far  as  I  had  any  part 
in  it,  really  more  the  author  than  I  am." 

On  another  occasion,  that  of  a  dinner  given  to 
the  4th  battalion  on  its  return  from  foreign  service, 
he  said,  "  I  say  here,  in  presence  of  you  all,  that  I 
owe  all  I  know  of  soldiering,  and  very  largely  such 
success  as  I  may  have  achieved  in  the  Army,  to  my 
old  and  revered  Colonel,  General  Hawley." 

In  another  most  important  matter  Hawley  was 
much  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.  Every 
officer  had  a  certain  special  responsibility  :  captains 
really  commanded  their  own  companies,  whilst  sub- 
alterns and  sergeants  also  were  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  smaller  units.  In  addition,  officers 
were  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  their  own 
men,  both  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  field. 

Speaking  by  and  large,  the  present  writer  after 
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considerable  experience,  covering  say  25  per  cent 
of  the  battalions  of  the  British  Army,  would  feel 
inclined  to  say  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  obtained 
in  only  about  a  quarter  of  that  25  per  cent  up  to 
the  time  of  the  South  African  War.  One  came 
across  Colonels'  battalions,  Adjutants'  battalions, 
even  Sergeant-Majors'  battalions,  but  quite  rarely 
battalions  in  which  each  Captain  commanded  his 
own  company  on  Hawley's  system. 

For  six  years,  more  or  less,  Buller  did  his  duty, 
without  apparently  attracting  any  attention,  and 
took  his  leave  (it  was  one  of  Hawley's  principles  to 
encourage  leave  so  long  as  it  was  well  spent)  shooting, 
fishing,  and  boating  in  the  Canadian  lakes  and  forests. 
He  learnt  all  that  there  was  to  be  learnt  about  the 
duties  of  a  company  officer,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood- 
craft and  watermanship,  that  proved  invaluable  to 
him  later  on. 

In  1867  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
"  Look  Outs,"  which  were  detached  posts,  occupied 
by  small  parties  of  old  and  reliable  soldiers  selected 
from  the  regiments  in  Western  Canada,  and  placed 
at  certain  spots  on  the  Canadian  border,  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  passage  of  deserters  into  the 
United  States. 

These  posts  were  about  fifteen  in  number,  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  entailing  a  journey  of  about 
1,500  miles  a  month,  much  of  it  by  road. 

This  appointment  gave  Buller  further  opportunities 
of  learning  wood-  and  water-craft. 

He  spent  rather  more  than  a  year  on  the  "  Look 
Outs,"  and  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  Butler,  of  the  69th 
Foot  (afterwards  Lieut. -General  Sir  William  Butler, 
K.C.B.). 
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In  Sir  William  Butler's  autobiography  we  get  the 
following  picture  of  Redvers  Buller,  as  it  struck  a 
contemporary  : 

"  At  this  time  Redvers  Buller  was  the  best  type  of  regi- 
mental officer  to  be  found.  Young,  active,  daring,  as  keen 
for  service  as  he  was  ready  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
it,  he  stood  even  then  in  the  front  rank  of  those  young  and 
ardent  spirits  who  might  be  described  as  the  ruck  of  Army 
life  which  is  waiting  to  get  through." 

Colonel  Lewis  Butler1  gives  the  following  account 
of  some  characteristics  of  Redvers  Buller  at  this 
period  : 

Whilst  travelling  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
to  London,  Canada  West,  Buller  came  across  a  stranger 
whom  he  at  once  identified  by  his  baggage  as  belonging 
to  the  60th,  and  probably  on  his  way  to  join  the  4th  bat- 
talion. He  at  once  went  up  to  him,  asked  him  to  come 
into  his  railway  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  country. 

:'  This  was  an  instance,"  says  Colonel  Lewis  Butler, 
"  of  his  great  good  nature,  and  of  looking  after  the  helpless. 
In  society  Buller  was  a  great  favourite.  Girls  idolized  him, 
though  so  blunt  in  speech,  but  always  with  a  laugh.  Among 
the  regimental  institutions  of  that  date  was  a  pack  of 
hounds.  Donald  Browne  was  Master,  Redvers  Buller 
whipper-in.  When  we  got  under  trees  where  the  crust  of 
20-feet-deep  snow  was  so  soft  that  the  big  foxhounds  sank 
up  to  their  middles  and  could  not  flounder  along,  Buller 
would  take  a  hound  under  each  arm  and  snowshoe  to  a 
harder  surface.  In  the  hot  summer,  four  of  us  drove  out 
to  fish,  and  getting  into  impenetrably  thick  bush  had  to 
walk.  The  two  men  carrying  the  big  basket  of  provisions 
were  soon  done  by  the  heat,  mosquitoes,  and  sand-flies, 
so  Buller  took  it  from  them,  put  it  on  his  own  shoulders 
and  walked  off  with  it.     What  struck  me  was  his  extra- 

1  Redvers  Buller.     By  Lewis  Butler,  p.  16  et  seq. 
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ordinary  energy,  fearlessness  of  any    authority,   wiriness 
and  good  temper,  and  nothing  seemed  to  escape  him." 

He  still  kept  up  his  argumentative  habits  in  mess, 
taking  for  preference  the  unpopular  side,  and  did 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  conceal  his  opinions  for  fear 
that  they  might  be  uncomplimentary.  However, 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  valuable  social  faculty  of 
being  plain-spoken  without  being  unpleasant,  and 
he  usually  softened  his  criticisms  with  a  laugh.  Not 
that  he  could  not  take  up  a  stronger  position  when 
he  thought  the  circumstances  demanded  it,  as  on 
the  occasion  when  an  officer,  who  had  come  to  the 
60th  under  a  cloud,  persisted  in  looking  through  the 
glass  door  of  the  billiard-room,  after  getting  a  hint 
that  his  room  was  preferable  to  his  company.  The 
hint  not  producing  any  effect,  Buller  made  it  suffi- 
ciently pointed  by  driving  the  legs  of  a  chair  through 
the  glass.  * 

The  real  turning-point  in  his  career  came  in  1868. 
The  adjutant  of  the  4th  battalion  went  on  long  leave, 
and  Hawley  asked  Buller  to  take  on  the  acting 
appointment.  The  Colonel  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  his  subaltern,  and  had  been  quietly  studying  his 
character. 

"  A  shrewd  judge  of  men  (Hawley)  quickly  discerned 
real  genius  underlying  the  new-comer's  somewhat  rough 
exterior,  while  Buller  at  the  same  time  discovered  to  what 
heights  the  art  of  training  and  administering  a  regiment 
could  be  raised.  Colonel  and  subaltern  became  fast  friends. 
In  spite  of  the  difference  in  age  they  associated  with  each 
other.  One  day  they  were  in  a  canoe  together  near  rapids. 
Hawley  pointed  them  out  and  wished  to  disembark,  but 
Buller,  in  his  self-confident  way,  refused  to  admit  the 
danger.  The  force  of  the  current  increased  :  the  peril 
became  undeniable.     '  We  had  better  go  to  the  shore  and 
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get  out,'  said  Buller.  '  No,'  returned  the  Colonel ;  '  I 
have  come  so  far  for  your  pleasure,  you  will  now  kindly 
go  on  for  mine.'  A  quarrel  in  the  canoe  would  have  meant 
instant  death,  and  Buller  was  forced  to  obey.  The  rapids 
were  shot  and  safely  passed.  But  the  incident  was  never 
forgotten  by  tutor  or  pupil.  Colonel  Hawley  had  broken 
in  the  colt,  and  in  doing  so  had  conceived  the  greatest 
admiration  for  him." 

The  above  story,  taken  from  Colonel  Lewis  Butler's 
vivid  monograph  on  Redvers  Buller,  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  Hawley  gradually  learnt  the  char- 
acter of  his  subaltern,  and  at  the  same  time  impressed 
his  own  individuality  on  the  somewhat  raw  self-willed 
young  man  who  had  not  as  yet  found  himself. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  offer  of  the  acting-adjutancy 
was  sprung  on  Buller,  no  one  was  more  surprised 
than  he.  He  objected  that  the  one  thing  he  knew 
nothing  about  was  soldiering,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  Colonel  had  promised  to  teach  him,  and  after  he 
had  taken  twenty-four  hours  to  think  over  the  matter, 
that  he  accepted. 

The  incident  is  important  as  showing  a  certain 
diffidence  in  his  own  powers  that  cropped  up  later 
on  two  very  important  occasions  in  Redvers  Buller's 
life. 

However,  having  once  taken  up  serious  soldiering, 
he  took  it  up,  as  he  was  wont  in  all  things  that  his 
hand  found  to  do,  with  all  his  might.  Loyal  as  he 
was  to  his  Colonel,  and  fond  as  he  was  of  his  friend, 
he  had  no  idea,  here  more  than  elsewhere,  of  not 
sticking  to  his  own  opinion,  or  of  not  expressing  it, 
palatable  or  not  as  it  might  be. 

On  one  occasion  the  two  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  suitability  for  promotion  of  a  certain 
sergeant,  Buller  saying  flatly  that  though  the  Colonel 
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could  do  as  he  liked,  he  would  ruin  the  company, 
if  he  did.  For  a  fortnight  their  intercourse  was 
purely  official  and  formal,  but  Hawley  was  the  first 
to  make  an  advance.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  older  man's  generosity. 
Buller  was  only  acting-adjutant,  and  could  have 
been  sent  back  to  company  duty  in  a  moment  by 
his  Commanding  Officer's  fiat.  The  Colonel  came 
into  the  ante-room  one  afternoon  and  said,  "  Buller, 
I  want  you  to  come  out  for  a  walk  with  me,"  and  on 
the  walk  they  made  it  up,  and  were  greater  friends 
than  ever  in  consequence. 

That  one  spell  of  service  as  acting-adjutant  fixed 
Redvers  Buller's  fate  for  good.  From  now  onwards 
he  was  a  soldier  first,  and  a  sportsman  afterwards. 
If  anything  ever  competed  with  his  devotion  to  the 
Army  it  was  his  love  for  Downes,  but  as  yet  he  had 
merely  love  for  the  old  place.  Later,  when  he  became 
its  master,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  his 
duties  as  a  squire  ranked  with,  but  after,  his  duties 
as  a  soldier. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  to  have  a  chance  of 
showing  what  use  he  could  make  of  the  soldiering 
he  had  been  taught  by  Hawley,  and  the  wood-  and 
water-craft  that  he  had  taught  himself,  in  his  shooting 
and  fishing  trips  in  the  Canadian  backwoods. 

Shortly  after  he  had  given  up  his  acting-adjutancy, 
the  4th  battalion  returned  to  England,  in  the  summer 
of  1869.  In  May,  1870,  he  was  promoted  to  a  com- 
pany in  the  1st  battalion,  at  that  time  in  Canada, 
and  already  on  its  way  to  take  part  in  the  Red  River 
Expedition. 

Buller  had  had  his  share  (eleven  years)  of  foreign 
service,  and  would  have  preferred  probably  to  have 
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had  a  turn  at  home.  But,  though  there  was  but 
little  prospect  of  fighting,  service  was  service  any- 
way, and  perhaps  he  had  no  objection  to  another 
turn  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada.  In  any  case, 
by  the  end  of  May  he  had  turned  his  back  on  England, 
and  by  the  10th  of  June  had  joined  his  new  battalion 
already  at  Thunder  Bay,  and  beginning  its  struggle 
with  the  rapids  and  forests  of  the  Far  West. 

This  second  tour  of  Canadian  service  was  to  bring 
him  into  contact  with  the  second  great  formative 
influence  of  his  career,  Colonel  Garnet  Wolseley, 
as  he  then  was,  later  to  be  Field-Marshal  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

They  had  already  met,  when  Wolseley  was  A.A.G. 
in  Canada,  and  there  is  a  tale  of  a  conflict  of  wills 
when  Buller  wished  to  see  the  General  in  command 
and  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  told  him  he 
couldn't,  in  which  Buller  came  off  victorious. 

They  were  to  have  other  similar  conflicts  in  later 
life,  for  Buller  could  be  as  outspoken  to  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  as  to  a  Colonel  commanding  a  battalion, 
and  was  as  little  ready  to  yield  his  opinion  to  one  as 
the  other,  but  the  affection  between  them  dating  from 
Red  River  days  persisted  to  the  end. 

Thirty- two  years  later,  Lord  Wolseley,  writing  to 
the  Bullers,  says  :  "I  hope  you  will  read  this  as 
coming  from  a  staunch  friend  who  writes  as  he  would 
of  a  brother,"  and  signs  himself  "  the  devoted  friend 
of  you  both." 

On  the  other  hand,  Buller  wrote,  when  leaving 
the  War  Office  in  1897  :  "  Whatever  influence  for 
good  in  the  Army  I  have  had  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  followed  in  your  footsteps  and  have 
always  tried  to  do  what  you  would  wish." 


CHAPTER  III 
RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION 

In  the  year  1867  the  Government  of  the  newly- 
formed  Dominion  of  Canada  arranged  with  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  to  take  over  for  a  sum  of 
£300,000  all  the  territorial  rights  of  the  latter  in  the 
North- Western  Territories.  In  arranging  this  trans- 
fer the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  vast  area  do  not  seem  to  have  been  consulted, 
and  while  it  was  viewed  with  favour  by  those  settlers 
who  hailed  from  the  English-speaking  communities 
of  Canada,  those  with  French  affinities  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  change.  These  latter  were  supported 
and  encouraged  in  their  opposition  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  Press  of  Quebec. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  the  Canadian  Government 
sent  out  surveying  parties,  an  act  which  invariably 
rouses  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  half -civilized  com- 
munities— suspicions  which  in  the  present  case  were 
strengthened  by  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  sur- 
veyors, who  put  up  claims  to  certain  parcels  of  land 
which  happened  to  strike  their  fancy. 

The  French  half  breeds  of  the  Red  River  settlement, 
who  for  the  most  part  could  show  no  written  title  to 
the  lands  which  they  occupied,  at  once  took  fright ; 
they  saw  in  the  work  of  the  surveying  parties  the 
first  step  in  a  process  which  would  end  in  their  being 
supplanted  in  the  holdings  which  they  had  cleared 
and  cultivated,  by  English-speaking  settlers   from 
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Ontario.  Encouraged  in  this  belief  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  they  at  first  obstructed  and  event- 
ually put  a  stop  to  the  work  of  the  surveying  parties. 
Successful  in  this  they  proceeded,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  self-determination  to  set  up  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  one  of  their  number,  John  Bruce,  as 
President,  and  a  French  Canadian,  Louis  Riel,  as 
Secretary.  The  latter  was  in  reality  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  movement,  and  he  shortly  after  assumed 
the  post  of  President. 

There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  Provi- 
sional Government  (its  real  style  and  title  was 
Comite  National  des  Metis  de  la  Riviere  Rouge)  on 
the  part  of  the  English  and  Scots  settlers,  who 
unfortunately  were  unorganized  and  had  no  leader. 
Riel,  who  was  a  man  of  determination,  with  a  more 
or  less  organized  party  behind  him,  had  the  whip- 
hand,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  he  seized  on  Fort 
Garry,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, with  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  which 
it  contained,  pulled  down  the  Union  Jack,  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  Provisional  Government  (bearing  the 
shamrock  and  fleur-de-lis),  and  imprisoned  certain  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  In  passing  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  shamrock*  charged  on  the  flag 
indicated  the  Fenian  influence,  which  was  to  a  certain 
extent  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the 
English  and  Scots  settlers  to  rescue  the  prisoners, 
but  this  ended  in  failure.  Several  of  the  leaders, 
in  particular  one  Thomas  Scott,  were  captured  and 
added  to  those  already  in  confinement. 

So  far  nothing  very  serious  had  happened,  and 
negotiations  were  in  progress  for  a  peaceable  adjust- 
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ment  of  the  points  in  dispute,  when  Riel,  either  in  a 
fit  of  temper  or  because  he  wished  to  show  that  he 
really  was  in  earnest,  brought  Mr.  Scott  before  a 
court  martial.  The  charge  was  frivolous,  the  trial 
conducted  in  French,  a  language  with  which  Scott 
was  not  familiar,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  To  complete  the  sordid  picture, 
the  firing  party  which  carried  out  the  sentence  was 
drunk. 

If  Riel  had  really  wished  to  rouse  the  passions  of 
the  English-speaking  provinces  of  Canada  he  could 
not  have  laid  his  plans  more  carefully.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Ottawa  Government  had  already  nominated 
as  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  new  province  the  Honour- 
able William  McDougall,  lately  Public  Works  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  This  official,  travelling  by  the  more 
expeditious  route  through  the  United  States,  had 
indeed  arrived  at  Pembina,  a  township  on  the  border 
of  North  Dakota,  and  was  preparing  to  enter  his 
domain.  The  Provisional  Government  at  first  for- 
bade his  entry,  and  later,  when  he  disregarded  this 
injunction,  forcibly  expelled  him  from  the  settle- 
ment. 

No  Government  could  afford  to  overlook  this  direct 
defiance  of  its  authority,  but  even  had  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  been  willing  to  do  so,  it  could  no  longer  have 
abstained  from  the  use  of  military  force  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  Had  it  done  so,  the  English-speaking 
settlers  of  Ontario  were  quite  ready  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  send  a  brigade  to 
Fort  Garry  as  soon  as  the  navigation  was  open  on  the 
Upper  Lakes.  Above  all  things,  delay  was  to  be 
avoided :    so  far  the  unrest  was  limited  in  extent, 
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but,  given  time,  it  might  spread  to  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  North- West,  or  encourage  the  Fenians  who  were 
still  active  along  the  United  States  border  to  repeat 
their  attempted  invasion,  which  had  failed  three 
years  previously. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  faced  was  the  remoteness 
of  the  seat  of  disturbance,  combined  with  the  absence 
of  all  regular  means  of  conveyance  over  a  great  part 
of  the  distance.  The  total  length  of  the  route  to  be 
traversed  was  1,200  miles,  made  up  as  follows  :  from 
Toronto  to  Collingwood,  by  rail  94  miles  ;  from 
Collingwood,  through  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  to 
Thunder  Bay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter, 
by  steamer,  534  miles  ;  from  Thunder  Bay  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Shebandowan  by  road,  50  miles  ; 
and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Shebandowan  to 
Fort  Garry,  by  boat,  through  a  series  of  lakes  and 
their  connecting  rivers,  550  miles.  This  last  section 
of  the  route  had  never  been  traversed  by  anything 
larger  than  a  birch-bark  canoe,  and  was  imperfectly 
surveyed.  As  far  as  Thunder  Bay,  existing  means 
of  transport,  railway  and  steamer,  were  available  ; 
westward  of  that  point  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  carriage  both  by  land  and  water. 

For  the  former,  over  the  50  miles  of  road  that  lay 
between  Lakes  Superior  and  Shebandowan,  a  Trans- 
port Corps  was  raised  locally,  wagons  and  carts  built, 
and  horses  and  oxen  purchased.  The  animals  pre- 
sented no  difficulty  :  two  batteries  of  Royal  Artil- 
lery were  under  orders  for  home,  and  their  horses 
were  taken  over,  the  balance  needed  being  purchased 
locally.  Oxen  were  also  easily  procured  from  farmers 
in  Upper  Canada.  Unfortunately  the  men  were  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  animals.     For  the  most 
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part  they  knew  neither  how  to  drive  nor  to  look 
after  their  horses,  they  were  badly  behaved  and 
devoid  of  discipline. 

For  the  passage  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  on  the  last 
550  miles,  special  boats  were  built ;  these  averaged 
25  to  30  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam  of  6  to  7  feet, 
and  were  calculated  to  carry  a  crew  of  fourteen  men, 
with  a  dead  weight  in  addition  of  4  tons.  For  the 
management  of  these  craft  400  so-called  voyageurs 
were  enlisted,  but  here  again  the  men  were  the  worst 
part  of  the  bargain.  One  hundred  Iroquois  Indians 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  were  thoroughly 
reliable,  both  as  men  and  as  boatmen  ;  the  rest  were, 
like  the  members  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  for 
the  most  part  "  scallawags  "  on  the  look  out  for  a 
free  trip  to  the  North- West. 

The  command  of  the  Expedition  was  given  to 
Colonel  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  Deputy- Quartermaster- 
General  in  Canada.  This  officer  had  already  studied 
very  carefully  the  route  that  was  to  be  followed,  and 
had  drawn  up  a  statement  giving  the  minutest 
details  of  the  equipment  and  organization  of  the 
force  that  it  was  intended  to  send.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  Expedition  in  history,  either  before 
or  since,  was  ever  more  carefully  studied  in  advance, 
or  dispatched  with  every  want  that  could  be  foreseen 
more  carefully  provided  for. 

The  strength  of  the  force  was  fixed  at  1,200  com- 
batants, as  follows  :  One  battalion  of  regular  infantry 
(the  1st  battalion  60th  Rifles),  and  two  battalions 
of  Canadian  Militia  (the  1st  Ontario  and  the  2nd 
Quebec  Rifles).  Each  battalion  consisted  of  seven 
companies,  fifty  strong,  including  officers.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  twenty  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
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with  four  7 -pounder  mountain  guns,  twenty  men  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  and  detachments  of  the  Army 
Service  and  Army  Hospital  Corps. 

The  men  composing  the  fighting  force  were  very 
carefully  selected  ;  a  strict  medical  examination  was 
enforced,  since  it  was  realized  that  the  physical 
exertions  that  would  be  demanded  of  them  at  the 
various  portages  would  put  a  severe  strain  on  any 
but  the  strongest.  The  enthusiasm  in  Ontario  ran 
high,  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  Militia  regiment  from  that  province.  In 
Quebec,  unfortunately,  the  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  was  so  great  that  eventually  only 
about  fifty  recruits  were  obtained,  the  remainder 
being  procured  from  Ontario. 

The  first  troops  to  start  were  two  companies  of  the 
Ontario  Rifles,  who  left  Toronto  on  the  14th  May, 
1869,  to  form  a  garrison  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie, 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  The  only 
passage  between  these  two  lakes,  navigable  by  large 
craft,  was  a  canal  in  United  States  territory.  Owing 
to  the  opposition  of  the  United  States  Government, 
no  vessels  connected  with  the  transport  of  the 
Expedition  were  allowed  to  pass  along  this  canal: 
in  consequence,  all  stores  had  to  be  unloaded  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Huron  and  "  portaged  "  across 
to  Lake  Superior.  This  embargo  was  eventually 
removed,  except  as  regards  contraband  of  war,  but 
in  the  meantime  considerable  delay,  with  consequent 
accumulation  of  stores,  occurred  at  this  point.  The 
Eenians  had  openly  declared  their  intention  of  raiding 
the  lines  of  communication,  and  to  prevent  this  the 
two  companies  of  the  Ontario  Rifles  above  mentioned 
were  dispatched  to  guard  the  passage  from  lake  to 
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lake.  This  was  the  only  hitch  in  the  progress  of  the 
force  as  far  as  Thunder  Bay,  except  for  the  fact  that 
owing  to  a  drunken  skipper  the  Head-quarters  and 
four  companies  of  the  60th  lost  their  way  and  were 
nearly  shipwrecked  in  Lake  Huron. 

The  real  business  of  the  Expedition  began  with  the 
arrival  of  the  force  at  Thunder  Bay.  Colonel  Wolse- 
ley  with  his  staff  and  escort  (G  company  of  the  60th) 
landed  on  the  25th  May,  and  was  followed  two  days 
later  by  the  Head-quarters  and  four  more  companies 
of  the  60th,  and  the  Ontario  Rifles.  The  bulk  of 
the  force  arrived  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  by 
the  21st  June  the  last  men  and  stores  had  been 
landed. 

Colonel  Wolseley  had  been  assured,  when  at  Ottawa, 
that  the  road  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Lake  Sheban- 
dowan  would  be  ready  and  open  for  traffic  by  the 
25th  May.  This  was  so  far  from  being  the  case  that 
the  last  5  miles  had  not  even  been  traced ;  for  8 
miles  the  forest  had  been  cleared,  but  no  other  work 
done.  Thirty-one  miles  had  indeed  been  completed, 
but  unfortunately,  owing  to  forest  fires,  much  of 
the  wood-work,  culverts,  retaining  walls,  supporting 
'  cribs  "  and  "  corduroy  "  work  had  been  destroyed 
or  badly  damaged. 

The  troops  as  they  arrived  were  at  once  set  to  work 
landing  stores  and  repairing  the  road ;  two  companies 
of  the  60th  were  sent  on  to  the  Kaministiquia  River 
Bridge,  22  miles  up  the  road,  to  form  an  advanced 
depot  for  stores,  and  to  work  on  the  road  at  that 
point.  On  the  3rd  June  the  first  four  boats  were 
sent  by  road  as  far  as  the  Matawan  River  Bridge, 
26J  miles,  narrowly  escaping  destruction  by  a  severe 
forest  fire  which  swept  across  the  road,  doing  much 
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destruction  and  imperilling  the  lives  of  the  working 
parties. 

Owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  teamsters  of  the 
Land  Transport  Corps,  and  the  heaviness  of  the 
going,  a  very  severe  strain  was  thrown  on  the  wagon 
teams,  as  many  as  35  per  cent  of  the  horses  being 
at  one  time  on  the  sick  list.  It  was  imperative,  if 
serious  delay  was  to  be  avoided,  to  find  an  alternative 
route,  accordingly  Colonel  Wolseley  decided,  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  advice  of  some  who  knew  the  locality, 
to  see  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  send  boats 
up  the  Kaministiquia  River,  which  crossed  the  road, 
as  already  mentioned,  at  the  22nd  mile. 

The  experiment  was  entirely  successful ;  on  the 
4th  June  Captain  Young,  60th  Rifles,  started  with 
six  boats,  which  after  much  labour  he  managed  to 
take  as  far  as  a  point  2  miles  above  the  Matawan 
River  Bridge.  This  at  once  lightened  enormously 
the  task  of  the  Land  Transport,  which  was  set  free 
for  the  carriage  of  stores  only. 

Beyond  the  Matawan  Bridge,  however,  the  road 
was  almost  impassable,  and  it  became  necessary 
again  to  have  recourse  to  the  river.  It  was  found 
possible  by  using  a  short  length  of  the  road,  and  then 
cutting  a  new  passage  through  the  forest  to  the  river, 
to  take  the  boats  by  road  from  a  spot  called  Young's 
Landing,  2  miles  above  the  Matawan  Bridge,  to 
Calderon's  Landing  (called  by  Buller,  Brown's  Corner) 
on  the  Matawan  River ;  thence  the  boats  went  by 
water  to  the  Oskandagee  River,  at  the  39th  mile  on 
the  road  ;  thence  by  road  5  miles  to  the  Dam  Site, 
from  thence  passage  by  water  was  feasible  as  far  as 
Lake  Shebandowan.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
in  a  district  which  is  now  traversed  by  three  lines  of 
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rail  these  difficulties  were  met  with  in  the  transport 
of  so  small  a  military  force  only  fifty  years  ago.  The 
difficulties  were  not  lightened  by  the  weather ; 
severe  thunderstorms  and  torrents  of  rain  were 
incessant,  bringing  down  the  rivers  in  heavy  flood 
and  washing  away  the  road.  In  spite  of  all  the 
hardships  and  the  hard  work,  the  men  retained  their 
health  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  there  was  prac- 
tically no  sickness.  Eventually  on  the  16th  July 
the  road  part  of  the  journey  was  finished,  and  the 
first  boats  started  from  McNeill's  Bay  at  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Shebandowan  on  the  last  long  lap,  550 
miles,  of  their  course. 

Captain  Buller,  who  had  only  just  been  promoted  to 
a  company  in  the  1st  battalion  of  the  60th,  did  not 
catch  up  with  the  Expeditionary  Force  till  the  10th 
of  June,  when  he  arrived  at  Thunder  Bay,  from  which 
point  he  may  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story. 

;'  I  found  that  my  company  was  up  the  road  about  20 
miles,  at  the  Kaministiquia  Bridge,  making  the  road  that 
the  Canadian  authorities  had  assured  us  was  in  perfect 
order  before  we  started.  On  the  15th  June  I  went  up  the 
Kaministiquia  River  in  charge  of  nine  boats.  It  took  me 
eight  days  to  go  up,  and  I  found  my  company  at  the  Mata- 
wan  Bridge,  5  miles  from  Kaministiquia  Bridge.  Here 
we  went  to  work  ferrying  pork  up  a  rapid  that  was  there  : 
I  put  in  not  at  all  an  uncomfortable  time,  at  least  it  seems 
so  to  me  now  looking  back  on  it,  after  the  very  different 
work  I  have  undergone  since,  but  I  fancy  somehow  that 
I  did  not  much  appreciate  it  at  the  time.  We  shortly 
moved  from  Matawan  Bridge  to   Brown's   Corner,  about 

6  miles  farther  on,  and  again  went  to  work  ferrying  goods 
up  the  Matawan  River  to  the  Oskandagee  Creek,  about 

7  miles  by  road  (some  11  by  river)  above  ;  this  was  a  very 
heavy  rapid  bit  of  water  ;  we  only  did  three  trips,  and  at 
the  third  took  up  all  our  things  and  then  marched  6  more 
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miles  from  the  creek  to  the  Dam  Site,  where  we  camped 
for  two  nights." 

There  was  considerable  emulation  between  the 
different  companies  on  this  reach  of  the  Matawan 
River.  The  first  company  to  go  up  was  Captain 
Young's.  He  started  at  4.30  p.m.  on  the  6th  July, 
and  Buller  the  next  morning  at  5  a.m. 

"  I  told  the  men  that  I  would  not  overwork  them,  but 
that  I  should  be  much  pleased  if  we  caught  up  F  (Young's) 
Company,  as  he  had  told  me,  '  Oh,  Buller,  your  company 
is  to  be  put  to  work  the  river  as  soon  as  I  have  opened 
it.'  In  my  heart  I  thought  I  could  open  it  as  well  as  he 
could.  We  rowed  4|  miles  to  the  first  rapid,  which  we 
breakfasted  at,  and  then  tracked  up.  Proceeding,  to  my 
delight  I  saw  Young  at  the  first  big  shoot.  He  had  broken 
one  boat  and  was  commencing  to  portage  the  others.  After 
inspecting  the  place  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  portage 
but  should  track  up.  He  said  it  was  impossible,  but  by 
putting  men  with  a  line  on  both  sides  instead  of  only  on 
one,  as  he  had  tried,  we  got  up  our  boats  all  complete  as 
well  as  his  other  two,  and  dividing  the  crew  of  the  broken 
boat  we  proceeded  in  company.  After  tracking  a  good 
bit  of  heavy  water  we  encamped.  We  reached  our  destina- 
tion, the  Oskandagee  creek,  the  next  day,  the  first  boat 
at  noon,  the  last  at  7  p.m.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  my 
five  boats  were  the  first  five  in.  Those  Young  had,  though, 
were  more  heavily  laden,  which  quite  accounts  for  it,  with- 
out any  credit  to  me.  Still,  he  can  hardly  say  that  he 
opened  the  river.     It  was  hard  work." 

On  his  second  trip  up  the  same  stretch  of  river, 
Captain  Buller  had  three  boats,  and  caught  up  with 
a  fleet  of  seven,  three  of  which  belonged  to  Captain 
Young. 

"  Then  began  an  exciting  race.  My  men  said,  '  Captain, 
we  must  catch  them.'  I  had  a  heavy  boat  and  a  big  load. 
It  was  the  second  of  my  fleet,  a  light  boat  being  ahead. 
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There  was  about  half  a  mile  of  heavy  rapids  to  the  creek. 
One  by  one  we  passed  them.  The  last  quarter  of  a  mile 
is  the  pinch.  We  worked  like  horses,  the  Indian  guide 
being  equally  excited.  The  last  bit  is  a  curve,  a  heavy 
current  on  the  inside  and  lighter  water  the  outside,  which 
is  the  usual  channel,  though  the  longest.  I  said,  '  Men, 
our  only  chance  is  the  heavy  water.'  We  crept  up  by 
desperate  work  and  reached  the  point  a  good  third,  with 
the  gratification  of  seeing  our  light  boat  slip  in  a  good 
first,  and  to  my  great  delight  the  other  of  our  boats,  which 
in  my  eagerness  I  had  overlooked,  followed  me  up  and  came 
fourth.  So  we  scored  first,  third  and  fourth  against  F 
Company's  second.  I  was  in  at  9.20  a.m.,  and  at  12  we 
marched  back  the  7  miles  (to  Brown's  Landing) ;  the  road 
was  awfully  bad." 

A  strenuous  day's  work. 

"  The  two  first  companies  of  ours,  and  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers  (forming  A,  B  and  C  Brigades,  and  together  the 
1st  Division),  left  Shebandowan  (McNeill's  Bay)  on  the 
16th  July,  Saturday  evening,  about  4  p.m.  A  Company 
(Dundas)  and  mine,  C,  forming  D  and  E  Brigades  and  the 
2nd  Division,  were  next,  and  about  4  o'clock  that  Saturday 
evening  Colonel  Wolseley  told  us  to  pack  up  and  march 
to  Shebandowan,  3|  miles,  taking  our  baggage  by  boat 
7  miles  up  the  river.  Now  there  are  three  pretty  heavy 
and  two  little  rapids  to  ascend  to  the  lake,  and  when  we 
got  to  the  wharf  we  found  that  there  was  no  one  who  had 
been  up  the  river  before  who  could  go  with  us.  Dundas 
refused  to  go,  but  I  started  with  my  lot,  got  stuck  in  the 
river  in  the  dark,  camped  and  got  up  the  next  morning 
very  early,  arriving  before  Dundas  ;  and  thus,  though  the 
junior  captain,  I  got  pick  of  boats  for  my  brigade,  which 
stood  me  in  good  stead  on  our  journey. 

"  I  loaded  six  boats,  and  having  with  some  difficulty 
succeeded  in  getting  them  equipped  with  a  portion  of  the 
allotted  stores  (for  things  at  Shebandowan  were  in  a  sadly 
backward  state),  I  started  up  the  lake  at  4  p.m.  on  Sunday 
evening,  the   17th   July,    1870.    We  were  to  have  been 
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accompanied  by  twelve  voyageurs,  two  for  each  boat,  but 
there  was  no  kit  ready  for  them,  and  so  we  went  on,  leaving 
them  to  follow.  We  rowed  about  3  miles  up  the  lake  and 
camped,  waiting  for  Dundas,  who  with  his  company  joined 
us  about  8. 

"  The  next  morning  our  troubles  began.  No  guide  had 
been  forthcoming  and  Wolseley  had  said,  '  Oh,  you  have 
your  map,  the  right-hand  shore  all  the  way,  and  you  cannot 
miss  the  portage.'  Shebandowan  is  over  20  miles  long, 
full  of  islands,  and  all  bays  and  inlets,  and  most  unfortu- 
nately, although  my  map  was  the  W.O.  one,  yet  the  Hydro- 
grapher-General  had  missed  the  lake's  existence.  We 
rowed  till  about  11,  when  I  happened  to  notice  that  the 
water  in  front  (about  4  miles  was  then  visible  right  ahead) 
was  dead  calm,  while  through  an  opening  we  were  passing 
I  could  see  rippled  water.  I  at  once  judged  that  that 
must  be  the  longest  part,  and  turned  sharp  to  the  right ; 
and  by  this  lucky  accident  we  were  the  only  detachment 
(without  a  guide)  that  came  direct  to  the  portage,  and 
escaped  rowing  about  5  miles  up  a  bay  and  back  again. 
We  reached  the  first  or  Kashaboiwe  portage  that  afternoon, 
but  did  nothing,  as  Head-quarters  had  not  finished  it.  We 
set  to  work  the  next  day.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
ones  we  had  to  do,  and,  besides  that,  our  men 
were  new  to  the  work,  and  not  capable  of  carrying  any 
great  weights.  One  man  now  carries  almost  as  much  as 
four  did  then.  The  portage  was  about  f  of  a  mile  long  : 
over  it  we  had  to  carry  on  our  backs  all  our  loads ,  consisting 
of  about  twenty-eight  barrels  a  boat,  and  then  to  drag  the 
boats  themselves  over.  This  took  us  just  a  day,  and  we 
camped  at  the  other  end  having  finished  it.  I  carried  five 
loads  over  ;  I  thought  them  heavy  then,  they  averaged 
about  100  lb.  apiece.  To  show  how  practice  improves 
one  at  this,  I  should  say  that  coming  down  the  Winnipeg, 
my  loads,  over  its  twenty-seven  portages,  seldom  averaged 
less  than  180  lb.,  and  I  carried  through  without  putting 
down  and  resting,  which  at  first  I  had  to  do  every  150  yards 
or  so." 

Some  of  the  trained  voyageurs  were  capable  of 
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competing  with  much  heavier  loads  than  those  which 
Buller  mentions.  Huyshe  tells  of  one  half-breed,  a 
slight  and  by  no  means  strong-looking  man,  who 
carried  two  barrels  of  pork,  each  weighing  200  lb., 
at  the  same  time,  and  then  asked  for  something  else 
to  be  put  on  the  top.  To  continue  with  Buller's 
own  narrative  : 

:{ In  another  half -day  we  reached  Height  of  Land  portage, 
about  1|  miles  long  and  a  very  rough  one  :  this  took  us  a 
day  and  a  half.  We  then  had  two  days  down  a  large  and 
very  lovely  lake — Lac  des  Milles  Lacs  ;  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  called  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Islands.  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  our  way,  as  we  were  still  without  a 
guide,  but  we  were  lucky,  for  we  did  not  lose  more  than  an 
hour  altogether,  and  Colonel  Wolseley  himself,  with  a  guide, 
was  lost  for  a  whole  day  in  it.  And  so  the  work  went  on, 
a  portage,  short  or  long,  rough  or  smooth,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  then  a  hard  row  down  a  lake  or  river  ;  never  any 
rest.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week  Colonel  Wolseley 
overtook  us  ;  he  was  pleased  with  the  way  we  had  made, 
and  promised  to  '  blaze  trees  '  (score  the  bark  with  an 
axe)  to  guide  us  for  the  future,  and  after  that  we  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  finding  our  way.  Down  the  river 
Maligne  there  were  some  heavy  rapids  to  descend,  and 
here  my  special  labours  commenced.  The  voyagcurs  who 
had  been  sent  with  us  to  manage  our  boats,  instead  of  being 
skilled  boatmen,  were  simply  Canadian  adventurers,  who 
wanted  a  free  passage  to  Red  River  to  see  what  it  was  like. 
I  can  fearlessly  state  that  not  one  of  them  was  as  competent 
to  manage  a  boat  as  I  am  myself.  The  boats  hit  rocks, 
got  damaged  and  had  to  be  mended  right  and  left.  My 
own,  which  I  steered  myself,  escaped  unhurt,  but  I  had  to 
do  all  the  tinkering  to  the  others.  We  mended  holes  by 
putting  a  bit  of  canvas  with  white  lead  over  it,  and  covering 
with  tin. 

"  Our  half-way  house  was  Fort  Francis,  which  stands 
at  the  bottom  of  Rainy  Lake  and  at  the  top  of  Rainy 
River.    Throughout   this    first    part   of   the   journey   the 
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scenery  was  fine  :  some  of  the  lakes  were  very  beautiful 
from  the  innumerable  islands,  but  everything  was  barren 
and  unproductive.  All  the  way  we  looked  forward  to  Fort 
Francis  as  a  large  Hudson  Bay  post  where  we  were  to  get 
everything  :  fresh  meat,  fresh  vegetables,  all  sorts  of 
necessaries  in  fact,  and,  what  we  wanted  most,  a  day's  rest. 
"  We  arrived  there  in  the  rain  at  5  p.m.  ;  had  to  make 
a  rather  difficult  portage,  and  go  on  at  7  p.m.  Fort  Francis 
afforded  nothing,  not  even  matches,  which  were  in  great 
demand  at  the  time.     Such  is  life." 

At  this  point  the  Expedition  was  met  by  Lieut. 
Butler,  of  the  69th  Regiment,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  James  Lindsay,  Com- 
manding the  Forces  in  Canada,  as  an  Intelligence 
Officer  to  visit  the  townships  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Lake  Superior  to  study  the  situation  as  regards 
the  Fenian  movement  in  those  parts.  The  Fenians 
were  known  to  be  strong  in  Duluth,  Marquette,  and 
other  places,  and  had  openly  threatened  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  Expedition,  by  raiding  the 
lines  of  communication.  Lieut.  Butler  has  described 
his  adventures  in  that  delightful  book  The  Great  Lone 
Land,  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Far  West 
immediately  before  the  advent  of  civilization.  With 
great  boldness  he  had  actually  penetrated  into  Fort 
Garry,  and  interviewed  "  President "  Riel.  His 
stay  in  the  settlement  was  naturally  a  short  one, 
the  climate  being  distinctly  unhealthy  for  an  unsup- 
ported British  officer,  but  he  brought  useful  intelli- 
gence, and  what  was  more  useful  still  a  party  of  good 
boatmen  who  knew  the  rapids  of  the  Winnipeg  River. 
He  described  the  situation  at  the  Red  River  as  one 
of  great  confusion  and  anarchy  :  the  French  and 
English  settlers  afraid  of  each  other,  and  both  of  them 
afraid  of  the  Indians.     Riel  was  very  anxious  about 
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an  amnesty,  and  it  was  thought  that  in  the  absence 
of  one  he  would  probably  put  up  something  in  the 
way  of  resistance  to  the  Expedition. 

At  Fort  Francis  Colonel  Wolseley  also  met  Crooked 
Neck,  the  head  chief  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  who 
occupied  the  district  between  Lakes  Superior  and 
Winnipeg.  It  was  important  to  get  the  goodwill 
of  this  tribe,  as,  though  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  stop  the  Expedition,  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  materially  to 
delay  its  progress.  Fortunately  they  readily  agreed 
to  allow  it  to  have  an  unmolested  passage. 

Buller  continues  : 

"  After  Fort  Francis  came  two  days  down  Rainy  River, 
80  miles  of  sluggish  turbid  water  densely  wooded  with 
aspen  and  poplar,  and  filled  with  starving  Indians  without 
end,  who  bothered  us  day  and  night  for  pork  and  biscuit, 
of  which,  as  a  liberal  Government  only  allowed  us  a  solitary 
pound  apiece  a  day,  you  may  imagine  they  did  not  get 
much.  Then  came  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  stormy  inland 
sea,  which  we  had  the  luck  to  cross  with  a  fair  wind  in  a 
couple  of  days,  but  one  of  them  in  a  boisterous  sea  that  a 
little  more  of  would  have  stopped  us  altogether.  At  the 
end  of  this  was  Rat  Portage,  another  H.B.  post,  where 
we  found  a  most  charming  Mr.  McPherson,  who  thought 
that  nothing  he  had  was  too  good  for  us,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  really  had  something  to  give  us  in  the  shape 
of  potatoes  and  onions,  and  what  I  wanted  more,  and 
appreciated  most,  treacle.  You  may  laugh,  but  you  can 
have  no  idea  how  much  it  is  liked  in  the  bush.  Remember, 
all  we  got  for  the  day  was  1  lb.  of  fat  salt  pork,  1  lb.  of  hard 
biscuit,  or  1|  lb.  of  flour,  1  oz.  of  tea,  2  oz.  of  sugar,  and 
£  of  a  pint  of  beans,  things  by  the  by  which  I  hate.  Now 
treacle  is  portable,  and  goes  well  with  flour  pancakes,  or 
fried  biscuit,  which  under  the  circumstances  were  our  only 
delicacies. 

"  After  the  Rat  Portage  came  the  Winnipeg  River,  long 
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talked  of,  long  dreaded,  with  its  twenty-seven  portages  and 
190  miles  of  rapids.  At  Fort  Francis  I  had  been  given 
an  Indian  guide,  Jonathan  Morisseau  by  name,  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  a  splendid  fellow  and  perfect  in  a  rapid. 
Some  day  if  you  can  decipher  my  journal,  and  if  it  ever 
gets  home,  which  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  you  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  form  a  slight  idea  of  the  work  we  had.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  there  are  twenty-seven  portages  in  170 
miles  of  river,  which  in  that  distance  falls  over  350  feet. 
Some  of  the  rapids,  especially  the  Chute  au  Jacquot,  a  horse- 
shoe one,  and  Slave  Falls,  are  very  fine.  We  accomplished 
carrying  five  boats  (for  I  left  one  behind  me  the  last  portage 
before  Fort  Francis,  as  she  was  too  heavy)  and  twenty-two 
barrels  of  pork,  thirty  of  flour,  thirty  of  biscuits,  five  cases 
of  rifles,  6,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  camp  equipment, 
stores,  and  rations  for  sixty  men.  No  light  load,  let  me 
tell  you,  when  it  has  all  to  be  carried  on  your  back,  and 
the  boats  dragged  by  main  force.  We  had  one  bad  accident 
in  a  rapid,  Bur  stall's  boat  hitting  a  rock  and  literally 
tearing  her  stern  out.  I  managed,  however,  after  an  hour's 
tinkering,  to  fix  her  up,  as  they  say  in  this  country,  and 
she  is  here  waiting  to  take  me  on  again." 

It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  Buller  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  drowning.  He  was  in  the  water,  in  a 
heavy  stream,  trying  to  push  a  boat  off  a  rock  ;  the 
men  on  shore,  who  were  pulling  the  boat  with  a  rope, 
allowed  it  to  go  slack,  the  boat  swung  round  in  the 
stream  and  catching  Buller  forced  him  under  water. 
Fortunately  his  servant,  Lemar  by  name,  seeing  his 
danger,  threw  himself  on  the  rope,  and  by  jamming 
it  against  a  tree  managed  to  check  the  boat  sufficiently 
for  his  master  to  recover  his  footing. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  ancient  superstition 
(it  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  Pliny)  that  a  man  who 
has  been  saved  from  drowning  will  inevitably  injure 
his  rescuer.     This  was  not  so  in  this  case  at  least. 
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Redvers  Buller  kept  in  touch  with  his  servant  and, 
when  the  man  left  the  Army,  set  him  up  in  Crediton, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1893. 

"  All  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  so  after  eleven 
days  did  the  Winnipeg  River,  and  we  reached  Fort  Alex- 
ander, another  and  larger  H.B.  post,  the  same  day  as  Head- 
quarters. Dundas,  whom  I  had  parted  from  coming  down 
the  river,  for  convenience  in  portaging,  came  in  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  next  company  that  evening,  the  next 
the  following  morning,  and  the  last  of  our  seven  companies 
the  next  day  ;  so  we  had  all  made  pretty  much  the  same 
time  across  our  650  miles.  Colonel  Wolseley  arrived  the 
same  day  as  our  last  company.  We  waited  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  Volunteers,  but,  none  appearing,  we  started 
for  Fort  Garry  at  3  p.m.,  Sunday,  the  21st  August.  It  was 
a  lovely  afternoon  with  a  fair  breeze,  and  our  forty-nine 
sails,  which  was  what  we  mustered,  or,  as  nearly  every 
boat  had  two,  I  suppose  ninety-eight  would  be  nearer  the 
mark,  looked  very  picturesque  and  pretty.  We  got  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  (Winnipeg)  that  night ;  the  next 
day,  again  with  a  fair  wind,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  at  4  p.m.,  and  camped  some  10  miles  up  it.  The 
next  morning  we  started  very  early  after  a  wet  night,  and 
formed  order  of  battle,  and  a  very  imposing  squadron  we 
must  have  made. 

"  About  11  a.m.  we  reached  the  Stone  Fort,  an  imposing 
building,  where  the  H.B.  authorities  asked  the  officers  to 
what,  to  the  poor  pork-fed,  biscuit-stuffed  lot,  was  a  most 
sumptuous  breakfast,  viz.  beefsteak  and  bread  and  butter. 
We  went  on  again,  having,  however,  landed  B  Company, 
who  marched  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  some  of  them  skir- 
mishing in  turn,  some  riding  as  cavalry  (about  twenty 
were  mounted),  among  whom  there  were,  I  fear,  a  good 
many  falls,  and  the  remainder  in  carts.  We  got  that  night 
to  within  about  8  miles  of  Fort  Garry  and  camped,  passing 
a  miserable  night  in  pouring  rain.  The  attack  of  Fort 
Garry  really  requires  a  new  page. 

'  Reveille  sounded  at  3,  but  it  was  raining  so  hard  that 
we  did  not  get  off  till  about  7,  and  then  we  had  no  breakfast, 
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as  the  rain  beat  us  in  all  our  attempts  to  make  fires.  We 
rowed  to  within  1|  miles  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  landed, 
and  in  the  pitiless  rain  marched  to  the  attack  :  B  Company 
skirmishing  in  front,  H  behind,  the  remainder,  guns,  Staff, 
and  foot  in  the  middle  ;  up  to  our  knees  in  thick,  sticky, 
slippery,  black  mud,  we  splashed  our  way,  cutting  through 
the  corner  of  the  town  of  Winnipeg,  a  scattering  collection 
of  indifferent  wooden  houses  on  a  muddy  road,  where  we 
were  enthusiastically  greeted  by  a  half-naked  Indian,  very 
drunk.  We  marched  across  half  a  mile  of  prairie  and 
reached  the  back  door  of  Fort  Garry  just  as  Riel  and 
O'Donoghue  his  secretary  walked  out  of  the  front  one. 
Finding  the  back  door  shut,  we  marched  round  to  the  front 
one,  which  we  found  open.  We  formed  line,  fired  twenty- 
one  guns,  presented  arms,  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Queen, 
and  stood  at  ease  in  the  rain.  And  so  ended  the  attack 
and  capture  of  Fort  Garry. 

"  Just  at  this  moment  a  supposed  loyal  citizen  showed 
me  two  men  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
who,  he  informed  me,  were  Riel  and  O'Donoghue.  They 
were  looking  at  us,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  mounted 
their  horses  and  rode  off  leisurely  (from  what  I  have  since 
heard  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  really  them).  Well,  we 
took  the  Fort  and  marched  in,  the  band  playing  the  regi- 
mental quick-step,  and  the  men  were  given  quarters  in 
some  of  the  H.B.  storehouses,  which  Riel's  gang  had  left 
pretty  empty.  The  officers  went  into  Riel's  house,  which 
we  incontinently  proceeded  to  loot.  He  evidently  was 
rather  hurried  in  his  departure,  as  we  found  his  breakfast 
served  on  the  table  still  warm  and  only  half  eaten.  We 
finished  it,  having  had  none  ourselves  ;  turned  the  house 
upside  down,  found  nothing  worth  taking,  unless  perhaps 
I  should  mention  this  elegant  paper  on  which  I  am  writing. 
Having  cleaned  out  the  house  we  went  into  the  good  town 
of  Winnipeg,  where  we  got  a  very  good  dinner,  including 
as  much  as  we  could  drink,  for  25.  Qd.  I  fancy  we  rather 
frightened  the  man  with  our  capacity  for  beer.  Since 
that  I  have  been  wandering  about  conversing  with  enlight- 
ened citizens,  loyal  and  disloyal,  and  the  more  I  hear  the 
more  I  am  convinced  what  an  utter  farce  this  is  that  we 
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have  come  so  far  to  take  a  part  in.  Riel,  it  appears,  was 
originally  incited  to  his  rebellion  by  the  H.B.  Company, 
who  put  him  up  to  embarrass  the  Canadian  authorities, 
and  to  keep  back  the  settlement  of  the  question  ;  but  he 
got  too  strong  for  them,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
pillaged  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  ask  for 
assistance  to  turn  him  out.  I  think  if  they  were  to  hang 
a  few  priests  here  it  would  probably  have  a  good  effect, 
but  I  imagine  the  whole  business  a  political  job  of  that 
scoundrel  Cartier's,  and  that  everybody  will  be  pardoned. 

"  Fort  Garry  itself  is  an  enclosure  of  about  four  acres, 
the  front  and  half  each  side  wall  being  stone,  the  back 
wall  and  other  half  of  each  side  wall  wood.  There  are  ten 
stone  bastions,  four  corner  ones,  two  to  each  gate,  and  one 
in  the  centre  of  each  side.  It  is  a  strong  structure,  and 
as  Riel  had  plenty  of  guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition,  he  might 
have  made  a  very  considerable  resistance  within  it.  I  wish 
he  had.  It  does  so  disgust  me  to  have  come  all  this  way 
for  the  band  to  play  '  God  save  the  Queen.' 

"  We  leave  this  on  Tuesday,  the  30th,  and  shall  be,  I 
suppose,  in  Toronto  about  the  middle  of  October.  I  hear 
we  are  to  winter  in  Quebec.  I  should  much  myself  have 
preferred  Halifax  or  Montreal. 

"  We  hear  distant  rumours  of  great  wars  and  the  French 
being  licked  ;  we  also  hear  that  the  Army  is  to  be  increased." 

The  letter  ends  with  some  instructions  to  his  brother 
to  try  and  arrange  for  a  transfer  to  the  4th  battalion 
of  his  regiment.  He  had  served  for  nine  years  in 
Canada,  a  station  which  did  not  offer  much  prospect 
of  advancement  to  a  keen  soldier.  In  addition,  he 
longed  to  get  back  to  his  old  battalion. 

The  return  march  from  the  Red  River  was  unevent- 
ful, the  same  route  being  followed  as  in  the  outward 
journey.  Buller,  however,  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  He  was  ordered  to  take  his  company 
from  Fort  Garry  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  by  an  experimental  road,  called 

VOL.  I.  E 
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after  its  originator,  Snow's  Road.  This  track  cut  off 
a  large  angle,  and  avoided  the  difficult  rapids  of  the 
Winnipeg  River.  Colonel  Wolseley  had  been  advised 
by  men  who  knew  it  to  take  it  on  the  outward 
journey  of  the  Expedition,  but  the  accounts  of  it 
which  he  received  were  conflicting.  Moreover,  he  had 
had  enough  trouble  over  one  road  already  to  make 
him  loath  to  face  the  risk  of  another  before  his  work 
was  completed.  Buller  accomplished  his  task,  but  it 
was  no  easy  one.  He  had  to  use  pack  animals  for  his 
transport,  and  these  but  lightly  laden,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  marshy  stretches  of  country  (locally 
called  "  muskegs  "),  but  by  much  energy  and  deter- 
mination, according  to  Huyshe,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  his  men  safely  over  the  ground. 

His  selection  for  the  task  was  significant.  He  had 
already  attracted  Wolseley's  notice  on  the  march  up, 
especially  in  one  instance,  already  described,  where 
in  order  to  get  forward  he  had  faced  a  difficult 
passage  at  night,  which  another  officer  had  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility  of  attempting.  He  came 
through  this  additional  test  with  flying  colours,  and 
was  for  ever  after  one  of  Wolseley's  most  trusted 
staff  officers. 

He  repaid  that  trust  with  profound  admiration 
and  affection,  and  was  able  twenty-five  years  later 
to  give  a  very  substantial  proof  of  those  feelings. 

By  the  middle  of  October  the  regular  troops  had 
returned  to  Toronto,  and  the  Red  River  Expedition 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Curiously  enough  an  echo  of  Riel's  rising  was  heard 
comparatively  lately.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  Scott,  was  buried  inside  the  Fort,  immediately 
after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  but  was  afterwards 
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removed  to  some  unknown  spot.  Early  in  1921  a 
body  identified  as  that  of  Scott  was  dug  up  accident- 
ally in  the  prairie  not  far  from  Fort  Garry. 

Riel  escaped  into  United  States  territory,  after 
undergoing  severe  hardships.  He  was  excluded  from 
the  general  amnesty  given  to  other  participators  in 
the  rising  in  1875,  and,  having  headed  another  rising 
of  half-breeds,  and  been  made  president  of  another 
Provisional  Government,  he  was  captured  and  hanged 
in  1885. 

The  Red  River  Expedition  attracted  but  little  notice 
at  the  time.  This  was  partly  due  to  its  coincidence 
in  time  with  the  downfall  of  the  third  Napoleon,  and 
partly  to  the  perfection  of  the  plans  worked  out  by 
Colonel  Wolseley  before  he  started.  Had  there  been 
less  forethought  displayed,  or  if  he  had  trusted  to 
the  traditional  British  method  of  "muddling 
through,"  the  force  would  probably  have  either  been 
stranded  half-way  to  its  destination,  or  been  shut 
up  in  Fort  Garry  for  the  winter.  In  either  case  the 
rising  might  have  spread  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  turbulent  spirits  on  the  United  States  frontier 
might  also  have  taken  a  hand. 

There  had  always  been  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Government  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany might  dispose  of  their  territorial  rights  to  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
would  never  have  come  into  existence.  The  open 
door  was  shut  by  the  purchase  of  those  rights  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  the  Red  River  Expedition 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 


CHAPTER  IV 
STAFF  COLLEGE 

The  Red  River  brought  no  substantial  reward 
to  Redvers  Buller.  He  was  recommended  for  a 
Brevet  Majority  by  Wolseley,  along  with  another 
Captain,  but  as  there  had  been  no  fighting,  the  Horse 
Guards  decided  that  the  Brevets  must  go  to  the 
two  senior  Captains  in  the  battalion. 

"  The  temporary  loss  of  brevet  rank  made  no  difference 
to  Buller  :  he  was  placed  on  Wolseley's  list  of  able  men 
and  thenceforward  proved  himself  indispensable.  But 
even  this  did  not  represent  the  full  measure  of  his  success. 
His  feats  of  strength,  his  surpassing  skill,  his  coup  d'ceil, 
caused  the  Riflemen  to  look  on  him  as  something  super- 
human ;  while  his  thought  for  every  one  but  himself,  and 
his  wonderful  magnetism  of  sympathy,  endeared  him  to 
their  hearts.  Those  who  have  heard  the  old  soldiers  of 
the  1st  battalion  say  with  an  emphasis  impossible  to  repro- 
duce, '  He  was  a  gentleman,'  the  term  of  the  very  highest 
praise  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  use,  will  bear  me  out 
in  what  might  otherwise  be  thought  an  exaggeration. 
And  what  was  the  reason  of  this  spell  ?  It  was  because 
his  men  realized  that  his  interests  were  identical  with 
their  own,  that  there  was  no  barrier  of  class  distinction 
between  them,  that  he  was  totally  devoid  of  partiality 
except  for  merit,  and  that,  like  a  true  king  among  men 
(*  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  '  king '  is  one  that  can 
do  things  better  than  other  people),  he  could  do  everything 
better  than  they  could  ;  that  he  was,  in  short,  their  truest 
friend  and  a  model  for  Riflemen  of  every  age  and  genera- 

1  Foot-note  in  original. 
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tion.  No  wonder  that  when  asked  a  few  years  later  his 
opinion  on  flogging,  he  could  say,  '  I  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  without  punishment."  * 

As  is  well  known,  the  reputation  he  earned  on 
the  Red  River  Expedition,  amongst  the  men  of  his 
own  battalion,  was  the  reputation  he  held,  as  a 
General  Officer,  with  the  men  of  every  regiment, 
battery,  or  battalion,  under  his  command. 

After  the  return  of  the  Rifles  to  Montreal,  Buller 
went  home,  and  the  next  year  he  passed  into  the 
Staff  College. 

Here  he  again  was  prominent  both  at  work  and 
play.  He  acted  as  Whip  to  the  Staff  College  Drag, 
under  the  Mastership  of  Major  (afterwards  General) 
Leir-Carleton,  and  has  been  described  as  a  "  won- 
derfully clever,  clear-headed  man,  who  could  play 
the  game  all  round — in  work,  hunting,  and  society 
— and  endowed  with  a  rare  fund  of  anecdote."  2 

There  is  a  tale  illustrative  not  only  of  his  high 
spirits,  but  also  of  his  resource  in  an  emergency, 
which  is  worth  repeating. 

One  of  the  students,  a  gunner  Captain,  happened 
to  be  dining  out,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to 
remove  the  bust  of  one  of  the  former  Commandants 
(a  certain  General  Cust)  from  its  proper  place  in 
the  hall,  and  lay  it  in  the  absent  officer's  bed,  with 
the  head  on  the  pillow.  When  the  gunner  returned, 
and  after  he  had  got  over  the  shock  of  seeing  what 
looked  like  a  corpse  in  his  bed,  he  proceeded  to 
throw  the  contents  of  his  ewer  over  the  conspirators, 
who  were  watching  the  result  of  their  "  rag  "  through 
the  corridor  window.  In  their  rush  to  escape  a 
drenching  one  of  the  party,  whilst  pushing  a  half- 
1  Butler,  op.  tit.,  p.  27.  2  Butler,  p.  29. 
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glass  door  open,  put  his  arm  through  the  pane  and 
cut  his  wrist  badly  on  the  broken  plate-glass,  severing 
some  of  the  muscles  and  a  large  vein.  Without 
waiting  till  the  doctor  could  be  fetched,  Buller  at 
once  proceeded  to  apply  first  aid,  and  carried  it 
out  so  successfully  that  when  the  doctor  did  arrive 
there  was  little  left  for  him  to  do. 

The  matter  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Commandant, 
General  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  who  summoned  the 
culprits  before  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  such 
things  should  not  occur  again. 

His  disapproval  was,  however,  mollified,  and  he 
was  noticed  to  smile,  somewhat  grimly,  when  the 
culprits  explained  that  in  these  night  operations  the 
correct  rules  of  tactics  were  rigidly  observed,  scouts 
being  placed,  and  advanced  and  rear-guards  formed, 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  received  at  the 
College. 

The  notebooks  kept  by  Redvers  Buller  while 
at  the  Staff  College  are  still  extant,  and  prove  that 
this  time  was  not  spent  merely  in  sport  and  frivolity. 
They  show  that  he  must  have  not  only  paid  close 
attention  to  his  lectures,  but  also  read  closely  in 
the  history  of  the  campaign  selected  for  study,  the 
Austro-German  War  of  1866. 

Amongst  his  fellow-students  were  two  who  after- 
wards rose  to  distinction — General  Sir  William 
Gatacre,  his  fellow  Whip  in  the  College  Drag,  and 
General  Sir  John  Ardagh,  who  was  head  of  Intelli- 
gence at  the  War  Office  at  the  time  of  the  South 
African  War. 

Buller  did  not  complete  his  time  at  the  Staff 
College.  During  the  August  of  his  second  year  he 
was  on  the  Continent,  studying  the  battlefields  of 
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the  Franco-German  War,  and  fishing  in  the  inter- 
vals. Not  wishing  to  have  either  his  work  or  his 
play  interfered  with,  he  had  forgotten  to  leave  his 
address  behind  him,  a  not  unknown  custom  of  the 
Service  in  like  cases. 

One  night,  when  in  some  remote  spot,  he  dreamt 
that  Wolseley  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
saying,  "  Buller,  where  are  you  ?  "  On  the  next 
night  the  dream  was  repeated.  Buller  returned 
home  at  once,  to  find  that  Wolseley  had  been  trying, 
anxiously  but  in  vain,  to  get  hold  of  him,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  appointing  some  one  else  in  his  place 
on  the  Staff  of  the  Ashanti  Expedition,  which  was 
then  in  preparation. 

Buller  was  anxious  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
his  two  years'  work  at  the  Staff  College,  by  missing 
the  final  examination,  which  if  successfully  passed 
would  give  him  the  right  to  put  the  letters  p.s.c. 
after  his  name,  and  a  definite  claim  to  future  Staff 
employment.  Fortunately  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
decided  that,  as  far  as  his  professional  position 
was  concerned,  he  should  be  considered  as  having 
graduated. 

Buller,  however,  in  the  actual  event,  was  never 
granted  the  letters  p.s.c,  and  his  name  therefore 
does  not  appear  in  subsequent  Army  Lists,  amongst 
those  of  officers  who  had  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion at  the  Staff  College,  or,  what  is  strange  enough, 
amongst  the  list  of  those  "  considered  qualified  for 
Staff  employment,  in  consequence  of  service  on  the 
Staff  in  the  field." 
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ASHANTI 

The  Ashanti  Campaign  marked  a  very  distinct 
stage  in  Redvers  Buller's  career  and  in  his  military 
education. 

China  had  taught  him  but  little.  He  was  a  very 
junior  subaltern,  and  it  was  not  a  subaltern's  war. 
More  important  still,  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  take 
either  himself  or  his  profession  seriously. 

The  ten  years  that  elapsed  between  that  campaign 
and  the  Red  River  were  critical  years.  Though 
still  a  subaltern,  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  independent  command  on  the  "  Look 
Outs,"  his  shooting  expeditions  had  taught  him 
the  invaluable  lessons  of  "  bush  craft,"  and  most 
important  of  all  he  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  Hawley. 

Promotion  to  the  rank  of  Captain  came  in  the 
nick  of  time.  The  Red  River  Expedition  gave  him 
the  opportunity  he  was  waiting  for,  and  brought 
him  into  the  notice  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  new 
school  of  soldiers,  Garnet  Wolseley. 

Then  came  the  Staff  College  training,  to  widen 
his  outlook,  a  training  of  which  only  a  good  regi- 
mental officer  can  reap  the  full  benefit. 

In  Ashanti  he  was  to  see  some  hard  bush  fighting, 
to  learn  the  weakness  of  the  current  supply  system, 
and  the  heartbreaking  difficulties  of  coolie  transport. 
Most  important  of  all,  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  that 
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inner  circle  of  keen  soldiers  that  collected  round 
Wolseley,  long  known  as  the  "  Ashanti  Ring." 
That  "  Ring  "  was  much  abused  by  those  outside  it, 
and,  as  is  the  custom  of  human  nature,  most  loudly 
by  those  who  would  have  been  most  glad  to  belong 
to  it.  Whatever  faults  its  members  may  have 
possessed,  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  "  slackers  " 
or  for  any  soldiers  that  were  not  professional  soldiers. 

The  Ashantis  occupy  the  hinterland  of  Cape  Coast 
Colony,  and  were  then  the  most  warlike  tribe  in  that 
part  of  Africa  ;  they  had  for  a  long  time  exercised 
a  reign  of  terror  over  the  Fantis,  or  Coast  tribes, 
and  it  might  almost  be  said  over  the  Colonial  authori- 
ties as  well. 

There  had  already  been  several  expeditions  against 
them,  none  of  which  had  met  with  conspicuous 
success,  whilst  some  of  them  had  ended  in  conspicuous 
disaster.  In  1824  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Colony,  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  deserted  in  action  by 
his  native  allies,  was  defeated  and  slain,  his  head 
being  made  an  ornament  for  the  royal  death-drum. 

In  the  cold  weather  of  1863-64  a  force  which 
was  sent  up  to  the  river  Prah  was  wiped  out  by 
disease  alone ;  "an  enemy  was  never  seen  or  a 
grain  of  powder  expended."  The  two  factors  above 
noted — viz.  the  untrustworthiness  of  native  allies, 
and  the  deadliness  of  the  climate — were  as  much 
to  be  feared  in  1874  as  in  the  earlier  years  referred 
to,  and  there  were  not  wanting  prophets  of  evil 
who  predicted  that  they  would  again  exercise  as 
decisive  an  influence  as  they  had  previously. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  in  detail  into  the  causes 
which  led  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  Expedition. 
Early  in  1873  the  Ashantis  made  one  of  their  periodi- 
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cal  inroads  into  the  Protectorate,  torturing,  enslaving, 
and  killing  the  unfortunate  Fantis  who  were,  at 
least  nominally,  under  the  protection  of  England. 

The  troops  on  the  spot  were  so  few  in  numbers 
and  so  widely  scattered  that  they  could  not  do  more 
than  hold  the  various  forts  on  the  Coast.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  Marines  was  sent  from  England,  and  reached 
Elmina,  the  most  seriously  threatened  post,  on 
June  12th,  inflicting  a  serious  repulse  on  the  enemy 
on  the  following  day.  This  had  to  a  certain  extent 
a  quieting  effect  on  the  Ashantis,  but  they  showed  no 
signs  of  returning  to  their  own  country  or  evacuating 
the  Protectorate.  On  the  14th  September,  Commo- 
dore Commerell,  the  senior  naval  officer  on  the 
Coast,  made  a  reconnaissance  in  boats  up  the  river 
Prah,  in  which  he  himself  was  severely  wounded  ; 
three  other  naval  officers  were  wounded  and  several 
men  killed.  After  this  unfortunate  occurrence  it 
was  obvious  that  nothing  less  than  a  well-organized 
campaign  would  suffice  to  re-establish  the  authority 
of  the  English  Government  on  the  Coast. 

The  first  proposal  was  to  send  a  few  selected  officers 
under  Captain  Glover,  R.N.,  to  organize  a  force 
of  10,000  men,  with  the  intention  of  operating  up 
the  river  Volta  (to  the  east  of  Cape  Coast  Castle). 
This  idea  was  actually  carried  out,  but  it  was  decided 
to  send  out  in  addition  Colonel  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
whom  we  have  already  seen  commanding  the  Red 
River  Expedition,  to  command  all  Her  Majesty's 
land  forces  in  West  Africa,  and,  as  well,  to  exercise 
the  administration  of  the  civil  government  of  the 
Colony.  Redvers  Buller  was  among  the  officers 
originally  selected  by  Captain  Glover,  on,  it  is  said, 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.     "  All  the 
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same,  I  don't  think  you  will  get  him  to  go,"  he  is 
supposed  to  have  added. 

The  appointment  actually  given  him  was  that 
of  D.A.A.  and  Q.M.G.  in  company  with  Captain 
G.  L.  Huyshe,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  another  of  Sir 
Garnet's  Red  River  officers.  The  special  duty 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  was  that  of  Intelligence, 
no  easy  task,  since  the  information  ready  to  hand 
was  of  the  most  meagre  description.  In  military 
life,  as  in  other  occupations,  it  is  often  an  advantage 
to  start  work  on  a  clean  sheet,  to  choose  one's  own 
line  unbiased  by  any  previous  worker,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  this  is  the  case  when  one  has  to  collect 
military  intelligence  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign. 
Such  books  as  were  relevant  were  referred  to,  and 
men  who  had  served  on  the  Coast  in  various  capaci- 
ties consulted.  There  were  not  wanting  also  gratui- 
tous counsellors,  prophets  of  evil  for  the  most  part. 
"  The  natives  would  not  fight  against  the  Ashantis." 
(This  unfortunately  proved  not  far  from  the  truth.) 
"  Only  Europeans  would  be  of  any  use  (true  in 
part)  and  they  would  inevitably  succumb  to  the 
numerous  jungle  pestilences  "  (fortunately  a  fable). 
And  so  on.  As  to  topography,  the  information  avail- 
able was  untrustworthy.  The  country  was  said 
to  be  an  unbroken  flat  swamp  for  30  miles  inland. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  country  as  far  as  the  Prah 
turned  out  to  be  a  chaos  of  numerous  small  rounded 
hills,  intersected  by  deep  gullies.  Dense  bush  covered 
the  whole  land  right  up  to  Coomassie.  The  roads 
were  mere  jungle  tracks,  and  the  rivers  ran  across, 
not  along,  the  line  of  advance,  as  in  the  Red  River. 

Cape  Coast  Colony  is  divided  from  Ashanti  by 
the  river  Prah,  and  Sir  Garnet's  first  task  was  to 
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clear  the  enemy  out  of  British  territory.  This  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  do  with  the  troops  already  on  the 
spot  supplemented  by  native  levies. 

Having  cleared  the  enemy  out  of  the  Colony,  the 
next  step  was  to  make  a  road  up  to  Prahsu,  the  point 
where  the  Prah  was  to  be  crossed,  and  to  construct, 
at  short  intervals  along  this  road,  hutted  camps,  so 
that  when  the  European  troops  did  arrive  they 
should  be  able  to  march  at  once  to  the  frontier,  and 
be  provided  with  shelter  from  the  weather  for  as 
long  as  possible.  Sir  Garnet  thus  hoped  to  avoid 
two  of  the  great  causes  of  ill-health  in  the  tropics — 
exposure  and  ennui,  the  inevitable  results  of  delay. 
As  it  turned  out  eventually  it  was  found  possible 
to  construct  hutted  camps  for  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  enemy's  territory,  thus  it  was  not  till  within 
a  few  miles  of  Coomassie  that  the  troops  were  at  all 
seriously  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  success  of 
the  campaign  was  very  largely  due  to  these  measures. 
Even  with  our  present-day  knowledge  of  tropical 
disease  it  would  be  difficult  to  better  them,  except 
in  matters  of  detail.  Sir  Garnet  was  years  ahead 
of  his  time  in  the  management  of  tropical  warfare. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  Ashanti  Expedition 
with  the  disastrous  French  campaign  in  Madagascar 
twelve  years  later  to  realize  to  what  extent  he  was 
in  advance. 

The  third  stage  was  the  advance  to  Coomassie. 
For  this,  European  troops  were  absolutely  essential, 
and  the  Government  should  have  realized  the  fact 
at  the  start.  Instead,  however,  they  threw  on  Sir 
Garnet's  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
the  question  after  his  arrival  on  the  Coast.  Sir 
Garnet  was  not  afraid  of  responsibility,  nor  was  he 
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a  man  of  slow  decision.  Within  a  fortnight  of 
landing  he  asked  for  two  battalions.  The  letter 
was  written  on  the  13th  October,  but  as  there  was 
no  regular  mail  service  from  the  Coast  it  lay  in  the 
post  office  there  till  the  27th. 

Sir  Garnet  was  very  anxious  that  the  troops  sent 
out  should  be  volunteers  from  the  twelve  best  bat- 
talions at  home,  100  from  each,  with  selected  officers, 
but  the  suggestion  was  overruled.  Instead,  the 
two  first  battalions  on  the  foreign  service  roster 
were  sent,  namely,  the  2nd  battalion  23rd  Foot 
and  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

On  the  12th  September  Sir  Garnet  and  his  Staff 
embarked,  at  Liverpool,  in  the  West  African  Com- 
pany's S.S.  "  Ambriz."  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  authorities,  in  selecting  this  particular 
vessel,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  test  to  the  utmost 
the  keenness  of  the  officers  who  had  volunteered  for 
the  campaign.  They  had  proved  superior  to  the 
gloomy  warnings  of  those  who  knew  the  Coast,  of 
a  climate  fatal  to  European  life,  of  death  lurking 
in  every  breath  of  air  and  every  cup  of  water  in  the 
African  bush :  a  further  test  was  necessary,  so 
bad  food,  berths  with  the  paint  on  them  only  twelve 
hours  old,  bilge  water  oozing  through  the  cabin  floors, 
bad  smells  below,  and  sea  water  above  (for  the 
"  Ambriz "  was  flush-decked)  were  inflicted  on 
them. 

"  I  am  rapidly  relapsing  into  a  state  of  inanition," 
writes  Buller  on  the  19th  September  to  his  sister, 
"from  want  of  grub.  *  Confound  the  African  S.S. 
Company '  is  entered  as  an  anathema  in  my  diary 
and  my  memory."  However,  he  gives  the  ship  the 
character  of  a  good  sea  boat,  and  looks  forward  to 
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a  good  feed  at  Madeira,  where  he  landed  soon  after 
safe  and  sound  except  for  the  loss  of  his  only  hat 
overboard,  "so  I  have  to  land  in  a  red  nightcap. 
I  hope  not  to  be  taken  up  as  a  •  bonnet  rouge  ' — 
perhaps  as  I  have  neither  the  collet  noir  nor  the 
perruque  blonde  deemed  necessary,  '  quand  on  con- 
spire,'  I  may  escape  this  time." 

Eventually,  on  the  29th  September,  the  "  Ambriz  " 
reached  Sierra  Leone,  where  Sir  Garnet  formally 
assumed  command  of  Her  Majesty's  land  forces  in 
the  West  African  settlements.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  raising  of  native  levies,  under  indi- 
vidual special  service  officers,  Sir  Garnet  thinking 
it  desirable  to  get  men  from  places  distant  from 
Cape  Coast  Colony,  so  as  to  be  less  dependent  on 
the  Fantis  who  lived  in  the  Protectorate.  These 
were  formed  into  two  regiments  under  the  command 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  and  Major 
Baker  Russell. 

On  the  2nd  October,  Wolseley  landed  with  his 
Staff  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  the  real  business  of 
the  campaign  began. 

Buller's  work  was,  of  course,  the  collection  of 
information.  The  work  was  not  easy,  but  he 
showed  "  from  the  beginning  a  skill  and  judgment 
worthy  of  a  trained  detective.  The  information 
existing  as  to  the  enemy's  positions  and  plans  was 
very  vague  .  .  .  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  but 
dimly  known ;  no  machinery  existed  for  obtaining 
information  ;  in  short,  an  intelligence  department 
had  to  be  created.  .  .  .  Captain  Buller  .  .  .  com- 
menced forming  a  corps  of  interpreters  for  service 
at  head-quarters,  and  with  the  officers  employed  as 
commissioners  to  native  kings."     The  notebook  in 
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which  he  jotted  the  items  of  intelligence  is  still 
extant,  written  in  pencil  with  extraordinary  neatness 
and  legibility.  The  work  was  much  hampered  by 
the  panic  fear  which  the  Ashantis  had  by  their 
cruelty  inspired  in  the  wretched  prisoners  who 
managed  to  escape.  "  No  offers,  either  of  gold  to 
the  poor,  place  to  the  ambitious,  or  freedom  to  the 
prisoners,  can  induce  anyone  to  approach  the 
Ashanti  camp,  such  a  step  being  regarded  as  certain 
death."  l  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ashantis  had  a 
perfect  system  of  their  own,  and  the  Fanti  chief 
assured  Sir  Garnet  that  every  word  they  said  to 
him  was  reported  to  the  King  at  Coomassie.  They 
derided  the  possibility  of  the  Ashantis  ever  being 
surprised.  Yet  within  a  fortnight  of  landing  Buller 
had  organized  such  an  efficient  scheme  of  intelligence 
that  Sir  Garnet  was  able  to  surprise  the  depots  from 
which  the  Ashantis  obtained  their  supplies,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Elmina,  and  effectually  to  prevent  their 
getting  further  assistance  from  that  direction.2 

The  attack  just  referred  to  was  carried  out  on 
the  14th  October  by  a  mixed  force  of  Europeans 
(Bluejackets  and  Marines)  and  natives  (2nd  W.I. 
Regiment  and  Houssas),  about  800  strong,  with  one 
7-pounder  gun  and  a  rocket-tube,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut. -Colonel  Evelyn  Wood.  Sir  Garnet 
accompanied  the  force  to  show  the  natives  that  he 
was  not  merely  the  Civil  Administrator,  but  also 
the  Commander  of  the  forces  on  the  Coast.  Buller's 
part  in  the  Expedition  was,  originally,  merely  to 
lead  "  thirty  labourers  with  axes,"  but  during  an  at- 

1  Buller's  Report,  October,  1874. 

2  From  a  letter  by  General  Frederick  Maurice  in  The  Times, 

1878. 
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tack  on  the  village  of  Essaman,  Colonel  J.  C.  McNeill, 
V.C.  (Sir  Garnet's  second  in  command),  who  was 
leading  a  party  on  the  British  left,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  his  place  in  the  fighting  was  taken  by 
Buller,  who  himself  escaped  without  further  loss 
than  a  broken  compass  vane.  The  villages  of 
Essaman,  Amquana,  Akimfoo,  and  Ampenee,  from 
which  the  Ashantis  had  been  drawing  supplies,  were 
burnt,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Elmina,  after  a 
hot  and  trying  march  of  21  miles. 

The  action,  though  not  on  a  large  scale,  was  of 
considerable  importance,  and  several  useful  lessons 
were  learned  from  the  experiences  of  the  day.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  unreliability  of  native  levies 
in  action,  the  necessity  of  having  a  large  proportion 
of  officers  with  even  British  troops  in  bush  fighting, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  fact  that  white  soldiers 
could  without  serious  ill  effects  perform  one  day's 
very  arduous  work  in  the  bush.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  were  only  two  cases  of  sunstroke  during 
the  whole  march.  The  moral  effect  on  the  Fanti 
population  was  also  very  good ;  our  friends  were 
encouraged  and  our  enemies  seriously  alarmed. 
On  the  previous  day  Sir  Garnet  had  written  to 
England  requesting  the  dispatch  of  xwo  battalions 
of  infantry,  prophesying  that  they  would  accomplish 
their  task  in  six  weeks  after  landing,  and  producing 
evidence  to  show  that  at  that  time  of  year  (December 
to  March)  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
health  would  suffer  unduly.  Later,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  his  having  to  fight  a  serious  action 
before  crossing  the  Prah,  he  asked  for  a  third  bat- 
talion, again  pressing  his  suggestion  that  a  composite 
unit  should  be  formed.    This  suggestion  was,  however, 
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again  negatived,  the  42nd,  the  third  regiment  on 
the  roster,  being  sent  out. 

All  through  October  and  November  constant 
pressure  was  kept  up  on  the  Ashantis,  while  at  the 
same  time  roads  were  being  made  up  to  the  Prah 
River,  and  huts  built  at  the  various  camping  grounds, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  British  troops  on  their 
way  to  the  frontier. 

All  this,  however,  was  not  achieved  without  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  officers  who 
had  come  out  with  Sir  Garnet.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  fighting.  On  the  27th  October,  Colonel 
Festing  of  the  Royal  Marines  attacked  and  destroyed 
an  Ashanti  camp  at  Iscabio,  he  himself  and  five  of 
his  officers  being  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

On  the  1st  November  he  again  made  a  reconnais- 
sance in  force  in  the  same  direction,  and  lost  one 
officer  killed  and  five  wounded.  Fever  and  dysen- 
tery also  took  their  toll,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  November,  Sir  Garnet  had  himself  to  be 
removed  to  the  "  Simoom "  hospital  ship,  and 
seven  out  of  the  ten  officers  who  formed  his  Staff 
were  on  the  sick  list.  Buller  did  not  escape,  and 
was  removed  to  the  "  Simoom  "  on  the  25th  October. 
He  took  the  infliction  lightly.  On  the  31st  October 
he  writes  :  "It  does  not  hurt  and  is  a  good  thing 
over,  but  is  not  very  pleasant  while  it  lasts ;  just 
now  I  am  in  the  sixth  day  and  entering  on  the 
interesting  stage  of  convalescence  and,  except  that 
when  I  take  up  a  foot  I  have  a  strange  uncertainty 
as  to  where  I  am  going  to  put  it  down,  there  is  not 
much  the  matter  with  me."  He  manages  to  extract 
considerable  amusement  out  of  the  doctors,  who, 
he  says,  are  always  taking  their  patients'  tempera- 

vol.  i  f 
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tures.  "  I  think  the  chap  that  scored  the  highest 
temperature  scored  something,  perhaps  a  drink ; 
nothing  else  could  have  made  them  so  keen."  Clearly 
his  health  had  not  suffered  seriously,  for  he  adds  : 
"  now  I  have  '  paid  my  footing '  I  may  consider 
myself,  they  say,  free  of  the  land."  During  his 
absence  from  duty  his  place  was  filled  by  Captain 
W.  Butler,  half-pay  69th  Regiment,  an  old  Canadian 
friend  whose  name  has  already  occurred  in  the 
account  of  the  Red  River  Expedition. 

On  the  14th  November  he  is  back  again  at  duty 
and  writing  to  his  sister  :  "I  am  all  right  again  and 
as  fit  as  a  fiddle  ;  we  are  keeping  an  excellent  roster, 
as  the  day  I  came  off  the  '  Simoom '  my  place  was 
taken  by  another  officer  of  the  H.Q.  Staff,  who  is 
down  with  fever." 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  his  work  was  the 
uncertainty  of  place  names,  inevitable  with  an 
unwritten  language. 

"  The  difficulty  is  sometimes  immense,  e.g.  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end  yesterday.  There  were  two  places  spelt  by  two 
different  officers  Yamakind  and  Jarcah  ;  I  told  the  General 
that  they  must  be  the  same  place,  which  he  said  was  absurd. 
I  have  this  morning  succeeded  in  proving  they  are.  Pho- 
netically the  nearest  approach  to  the  proper  pronunciation 
would  be  Myarkin,  '  n  '  being  '  n  nasal,'  and  if  you  try  you 
will  see  that   they   both   pronounce   into   something   like 

that.     It  is  the to  have  to  deal  with  a  language  that 

has  no  written  character  and  as  many  patois  as  there  are 
inhabitants.  The  operations  that  took  place  while  I  was 
on  board  (the  '  Simoom  ')  were  most  successful,  and  the 
Ashantis  are  in  full  retreat,  but  they  will  not  go  fast  enough. 
They  are  almost  starving,  poor  wretches,  and  we  have 
the  greatest  fear  that  the  starving  refugees  who  come  in 
daily  may  introduce  famine  fever  among  us.  .  .  .  Our 
greatest  difficulty  now  is  transport,  and  we  are  endeavouring 
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to  organize  a  female  corps.  They  are  the  natural  beasts 
of  burden  of  the  country  and  carry  better  than  the  men, 
and  besides  one  and  a  half  women  are  forthcoming  for 
one  man,  as  half  the  men  call  themselves  warriors  (cowards 
would  be  more  appropriate)  and  won't  work.  We  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  Cape  Coast  warriors  into  the 
field  (now  they  are  there,  they  run  away  from  a  dead  Ashanti) 
and  had  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  women.  They  all  turned 
out  dressed  as  men  and  painted  white,  at  least,  when  I  say 
dressed  as  men,  they  had  left  off  the  wooden  bustle,  which 
is  the  only  difference  in  the  dress,  and  their  beads  and  orna- 
ments, and  they  hunted  the  men  out  of  the  town.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  newspaper  correspondent  here  now,  by  the  by, 
who  will  probably  write  some  live  lies.  .  .  .  We  are  now 
in  the  little  rains  ...  I  think  they  have  brought  a  certain 
amount  of  fever,  as  a  good  many  of  us  are  down  just  now. 
However,  nobody  in  this  country  thinks  anything  of  fever, 
the  first  attack  is  the  only  long  one,  and  after  the  twentieth 
the  approved  cure  is  to  walk  in  the  sun  without  a  hat  and 
smoke  a  strong  cigar.  For  me  the  remedy  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease." 

The  cowardice  of  the  Cape  Coast  natives  was  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  small 
band  of  British  officers  had  to  contend.  Nothing 
short  of  physical  compulsion,  in  the  form  of  the  flat 
of  a  sword,  a  stick,  or  an  umbrella,  would  induce 
them  to  enter  the  bush,  and  once  there  they  imme- 
diately lay  down.  They  ran  away  on  the  least 
excuse,  and  were  only  courageous  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arose  of  torturing  a  wounded  prisoner.  With 
such  allies  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  Ashantis,  who 
were  brave  enough  and  not  without  the  rudiments 
of  a  military  organization,  were  ever  driven  out 
of  the  Colony.  The  strain  on  the  British  officers 
commanding  native  troops  was  very  severe,  and 
they   suffered    much   from   fever   in    consequence. 
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On  the  4th  December  the  Ashanti  army  had  retreated 
across  the  river  Prah,  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
campaign  was  successfully  completed. 

Buller  left  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  6th,  and 
writes  to  his  sister  on  the  9th  from  Assin  Yancomassie, 
17  miles  from  the  Prah: 

"  I  left  Cape  Coast  on  the  6th,  being  summoned  up  to 
organize  a  corps  of  scouts  ;  I  fear  there  is  not  much  to  be 
made  out  of  these  fellows.  I  had  about  forty  of  them 
whom  I  brought  up,  and  hope  to  train  a  corps  of  100.  There 
is  an  excellent  fellow  going  to  command  them,  Grant  of 
the  6th  Regiment.  To-morrow  Home,  the  C.R.E.,  and 
myself  go  on  to  the  Prah  to  select  the  camping-ground 
which  is  to  be  the  rendezvous  for  the  European  troops, 
who  will  only  march  up  country  in  detachments.  .  .  .  After 
that  I  return  to  Cape  Coast  to  meet  the  European  troops. 
...  It  never  does  to  boast  in  this  country,  but  I  am 
feeling  better  now  than  I  ever  was." 

This  trip  gave  him  his  first  experience  of  a  tropical 
jungle,  and  he  is  enthusiastic  about  the  forest  trees. 

"  The  cotton  trees  are  most  extraordinary.  The  roots 
begin  like  buttresses  20  feet  from  the  ground,  in  fact  they 
are  buttresses  and  not  roots  ;  the  base  of  a  cotton  tree 
would  in  section  be  like  a  starfish.  .  .  .  Above  the  roots 
the  stem  goes  up  straight  and  smooth  and  round,  and 
without  a  branch  of  any  sort,  40,  50,  70,  I  think  100  feet, 
and  then  the  top,  wooded  though  not  leaved  like  a  large 
Scotch  fir.  I  never  saw  more  magnificent  trees :  there 
are  mahogany,  coco-nut,  banyan,  in  fact  a  tropical  forest 
in  all  its  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  creepers.  Every  Ashanti, 
if  the  report  of  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
is  to  be  believed  (?),  has  now  fled  across  the  Prah,  and  the 
great  question  for  us  is,  What  will  the  King  of  Coomassie 
do — will  he  fight,  or  will  he  sue  for  peace  ?  or — for  as  you 
know  there  are  always  three  courses,  according  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— will  he  blow  himself  up  ?  I  rather  incline  to  the 
last  and  first  as  most  likely  to  happen  in  combination." 
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It  may  be  said  here  that  the  native  scouts  about 
which  Buller  was  so  doubtful  turned  out  a  great 
success.  Their  numbers  were  eventually  raised  to 
250,  and  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Lord  Gifford, 
of  the  24th  Regiment,  they  did  excellent  work, 
especially  during  the  last  advance  on  Coomassie. 
The  next  letter  is  dated  31st  December,  again  from 
Assin  Yancomassie.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
returned  to  the  Coast  and  joined  Sir  Garnet,  who 
was  now  leading  his  European  troops  up  country 
for  the  actual  business  of  the  Expedition. 

"  We  are  on  the  march  up  country,  I  mean  the  whole  Head- 
quarter Staff,  Sir  Garnet  included.  We  are  followed  up  the 
road  by  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  the  three  European  regiments 
follow  in  succession  by  half  a  battalion  a  day,  so  we  shall 
soon  have  a  large  party  at  Prahsu.  On  the  15th  the  general 
advance  on  Coomassie  is  to  begin,  but  I  hope,  I  only  hope 
as  yet,  but  I  shall  not  give  up  the  fruition  of  my  hopes 
without  a  struggle,  that  Sir  G.  will  let  me  go  ahead  with  a 
small  reconnoitring  party  on  the  4th  or  5th,  as  at  present 
we  have  not  the  least  idea  where  the  Ashantis  have  got  to. 
In  any  case  I  suppose  we  advance  on  the  15th.  I  think,  bar 
unforeseen  accidents,  that  we  ought  to  be  back  at  Prahsu 
on  the  20th  of  February,  and  en  route  for  England  about  the 
20th  March  at  the  latest,  and  very  glad  I  shall  be  to  shake 
the  dust  of  the  country  off  my  feet.  .  .  .  You  would  laugh 
did  you  see  the  Head-quarter  Staff  on  the  march.  We  are 
a  considerable  army — 11  officers,  4  soldiers,  orderlies  and 
clerks,  General's  bodyguard  of  15  armed  police,  26  servants, 
and  78  carriers.  Most  of  us  walk,  Baker  and  Greaves, 
two  short  stumpy  men,  are  transported  in  a  hammock,  and 
the  General  is  dragged  by  eight  men  in  a  light  Yankee 
carriage,  the  State  chariot  of  his  Excellency  who  rules  the 
destinies  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  road  is  not  good,  the 
swamps  are  very  roughly  corduroyed,  and  altogether  it  is 
a  difficult  process  to  get  the  General  along.  .  .  .  This  part 
of  the  road  is  very  pretty  if  it  was  not  so  '  same  ' ;  you  pine 
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for  an  open  bit.  Shut  in  everywhere  with  the  eternal 
green,  one  loses  one's  appreciation  of  the  richness  of  the 
foliage  and  luxuriance  of  the  growth.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  very  remiss  in  wilting  lately,  but  Baker  and  Huyshe 
have  both  been  down  and  I  have  been  let  in  for  rather  a 
piece  of  work.  The  great  ambition  of  my  heart  is  that  now 
the  European  troops  have  come  out,  and  our  hands  are 
strong  enough  for  anything,  we  may  find  that  we  can  make 
peace  without  them.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  sell 
for  us,  but  it  would  be  a  great  coup  for  Sir  Garnet,  and  he  is 
so  charming  that  he  deserves  any  luck  that  comes  to  him. 
.  .  .  Personally  I  am  very  fit,  I  am  walking  my  10  to  13 
miles  a  day  and  skylarking  all  the  day  after,  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  myself  ;  but  then  you  know  the  nastiest 
part  of  this  country  is  that,  well  as  you  may  be  when  you 
go  to  bed  at  night,  you  may  be  unable  to  get  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning.  ...  I  stopped  my  letter  to  open  the  mail- 
bag  which  has  brought  us  most  unwelcome  news  :  poor 
dear  Charteris'  death  we  had  heard  of  just  before  we  left 
and  deeply  grieved  over  it,  he  was  such  a  nice  fellow  and  had 
endeared  himself  to  everybody ;  now  this  mail  tells  us  of 
the  death  of  another  of  the  original  '  Ambriz  '  lot — poor 
Townshend  of  the  11th,  a  right  good  fellow  and  a  capital 
officer.  He  will  be  a  great  loss  to  his  regiment.  Verily 
this  is  a  beastly  climate." 

Here  there  conies  a  long  gap  in  the  letters.  Once 
the  Prah  was  crossed  there  was  but  little  leisure  for 
writing. 

The  British  troops  (Head-quarters  and  one  com- 
pany of  the  2nd  battalion  23rd,  the  42nd,  and  the 
3rd  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade)  landed  on  the 
1st  and  2nd  of  January,  and  marched  up  country 
by  half -battalions.  The  only  hitch  in  the  proceedings 
was  the  lack  of  carriers,  and  drastic  measures  had 
to  be  taken  to  procure  the  necessary  number.  Mean- 
while the  men  of  the  1st  and  2nd  West  India  Regi- 
ments and  of  Wood's  regiment   were  called  on  to 
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fill  the  gap,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  C.-in-C. 
(H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  for  the  readiness 
with  which  they  did  so.  The  Highlanders  also 
volunteered  for  this  duty,  but  were  wisely  not 
allowed  to  attempt  such  laborious  work.  Much  of 
the  confusion  was  due  to  the  fact  that  supply  and 
transport  were  entrusted  to  the  Control  Depart- 
ment, a  purely  civilian  organization.  Sir  Garnet 
took  what  was  then  the  revolutionary  step  of  hand- 
ing over  transport  to  combatant  officers  ;  Colonel 
Colley,  who  had  given  up  a  post  at  the  Staff  College 
to  join  the  Expedition,  being  his  right  hand  in  the 
task  of  reorganization. 

Wolseley  arrived  at  Prahsu  on  the  2nd  January, 
and  was  met  almost  on  arrival  by  an  embassy 
from  the  King,  which  delivered  a  message  of  barely 
concealed  defiance.  Fortunately  the  defiance  was 
a  case  of  words  only,  there  being  no  Ashanti  force 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Prah.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  waiting  for  the  European  troops  to 
arrive,  the  native  scouts  under  Lord  Gifford  and 
Russell's  regiment  (native  levies)  were  sent  on  to 
clear  up  the  situation  and  hold  advanced  posts  as 
far  forward  as  was  possible  without  getting  engaged 
in  serious  fighting. 

Sir  Garnet  had  fully  expected  to  have  to  fight 
for  the  crossing  of  the  Prah,  and  the  uncontested 
passage  of  the  river  was  a  valuable  gift  from  For- 
tune. Quite  apart  from  the  absence  of  casualties 
was  the  further  advantage  that  it  was  now  possible 
to  construct  fortified  posts  with  hutted  accommoda- 
tion for  the  British  troops  in  the  enemy's  territory, 
thus  giving  these  men  the  benefit  of  shelter  from  the 
climate  for  a  longer  period  than  had  been  expected. 
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The  more  rapid  advance  that  was  now  possible 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  delay  caused  by  the 
transport  difficulties,  and  though  the  European 
troops  were  a  week  late  in  crossing  the  Prah  they 
were  up  to  time  before  they  got  in  touch  with  the 
enemy. 

The  road  from  Prahsu  to  Coomassie  ran  through 
dense  bush  for  about  60  miles.  Resistance  might 
be  expected  at  two  places,  the  Adansi  Hills  and  the 
river  Ordah.  The  former  are  a  steep  range  of 
hills  about  half-way  to  Coomassie,  the  latter  a  fair- 
sized  stream,  large  enough  to  require  bridging,  about 
15  miles  from  the  capital. 

Fortunately  the  Adansi  Hills  were  not  held,  and 
were  seized  by  the  advanced  guard  on  the  19th 
January,  another  though  not  unexpected  gift  of 
Fortune. 

Buller  in  an  Intelligence  report  on  the  16th  Janu- 
ary definitely  located  the  Ashanti  force  in  front  of  a 
village  called  Amoaful,  about  half-way  between 
the  Adansi  Hills  and  the  Ordah  River,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  decisive  action  would  be 
at  that  spot.  Brackenbury  warned  him  against 
the  danger  of  prophesying,  but  Buller  felt  so  certain 
of  his  opinion  that  he  insisted  on  its  inclusion  in 
the  report. 

He  was  justified  of  his  faith,  for  here  the  enemy 
was  found  on  the  31st.  The  force  was  now  closed 
up  and  a  stiff  day's  fighting  resulted  in  complete 
success.  The  Ashantis  fought  well,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  the  British  force  was  strung 
out  along  2  miles  of  track,  with  the  enemy  close 
up  to  them  on  all  sides.  The  casualty  list  was 
fairly  high  for  this  class  of  work,  about  9  per  cent, 
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Fortunately,  owing  to  the  poor  armament  of  the 
Ashantis,  only  four  men  were  killed.  The  transport 
problem  was  not  rendered  any  the  easier,  however, 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  carriage  and 
defence  of  200  wounded. 

The  only  unit  which  suffered  severely  was  the 
Black  Watch  at  the  head  of  the  column  :  nine  officers 
and  104  men  wounded  out  of  a  total  strength  of  516. 

The  next  day  Sir  Garnet  pushed  on  to  Aggem- 
mamu,  leaving  his  baggage  at  Amoaful,  further 
fighting  being  expected.  The  resistance,  was  how- 
ever, but  slight,  and  Buller,  who  had  been  with  the 
advance-guard  all  day,  was  sent  back  in  the  after- 
noon to  Amoaful  to  bring  on  the  convoy,  a  delicate 
task  which  he  performed  successfully  before  dark. 

Sir  Garnet  was  now  within  15  miles  of  Coomassie, 
and  decided  to  finish  the  work  out  of  hand.  The 
bulk  of  the  baggage,  with  the  wounded  and  sickly 
men,  was  left  with  a  guard  at  Aggemmamu  ;  four 
days'  rations  were  issued,  and  with  the  men  carry- 
ing only  their  greatcoats  and  ammunition  the  flying 
column  advanced  on  the  3rd  to  the  Ordah.  This 
was  bridged  the  same  night,  and  crossed  the  next 
morning.  The  Ashantis  had  evidently  had  a  lesson 
at  Amoaful ;  they  still  fought  stubbornly,  but  they 
showed  less  inclination  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
and  directed  their  efforts  more  to  harassing  the 
flanks  than  meeting  the  advance.  Only  in  one 
place,  Ordahsu,  did  they  make  a  real  stand.  They 
were  rushed  out  of  this  position  by  the  Highlanders, 
and  with  the  same  rush  "  their  pipes  playing,  their 
officers  to  the  front,"  the  42nd  dashed  straight  on 
into  Coomassie,  which  was  entered  by  Sir  Garnet 
at  6.15  p.m.  the  same  day. 
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The  King  had  fled,  and  refused  to  return.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  force  to  stay  in  the  capital 
indefinitely  ;  the  weather  was  bad,  incessant  storms 
and  rain,  the  European  troops  were  reduced  to  less 
than  1,000  strong,  fit  for  duty,  by  wounds  and  sick- 
ness, and  the  men  still  in  the  ranks  were  suffering 
in  health  as  the  result  of  their  rapid  advance  in  a 
trying  and  enervating  climate.  Last  of  all  the 
rivers  were  rising  rapidly,  and  any  further  delay 
might  result  in  the  force  being  cut  off  in  Coomassie, 
short  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  A  decision 
had  to  be  made  and  at  once.  The  Palace  was  blown 
up,  and  the  town  set  on  fire  ;  and  by  9  a.m.  on  the 
6th  January  the  last  British  soldier  had  left  Coo- 
massie on  the  homeward  march.  The  night  of  the 
5th-6th  was  spent  by  the  Prize  agents  (of  whom 
Buller  was  one)  in  collecting  as  much  of  the  Palace 
treasure  as  seemed  worth  carrying  away. 

The  Ordah  was  reached  the  same  afternoon,  and 
only  just  in  time.  The  water  was  2  feet  over  the 
bridge,  which  gave  way  before  the  last  troops  were 
on  the  southern  bank,  but  no  casualties  occurred, 
though  some  of  42nd  had  to  strip  and  swim  for  it. 
After  his  sleepless  night  as  Prize  agent,  Buller 
"  worked  with  indefatigable  energy  in  passing  the 
men  over  the  swollen  streams  and  river."  The  rest 
of  the  journey  to  the  Coast  was  uneventful,  and  the 
last  regiment  of  the  force  to  leave  the  Coast  (the 
Black  Watch,  which  had  been  the  first  to  land) 
embarked  on  the  27th  February,  eight  weeks  all  but 
one  day  from  the  date  of  landing. 

Buller's  work  during  the  advance  from  the  Prah 
had  been  incessant.  He  was  constantly  out  with  his 
scouts,  under  Lord  Gifford,  collecting  information, 
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and  having  an  occasional  "  scrap."  In  spite  of  the 
hard  work  he  appears  to  have  retained  his  health, 
till  the  taking  of  Coomassie  :  by  the  end  of  the 
campaign  he  confessed  to  being  "  somewhat  worn 
out,"  a  euphemism  for  seriously  ill.  His  own 
account  of  the  battle  of  Amoaful  and  the  subsequent 
advance,  etc.,  taken  from  his  letters  home,  runs  as 
follows  : 

"  The  Ashantis  fought  well,  but  we  drove  them  from  their 
position.  After  the  battle,  which  had  not  ended  at  dark, 
we  pushed  on  into  Amoaful,  rested  there  one  day,  during 
which  we  burnt  Becquah,  and  that  splendid  fellow  Gifford 
got  into  a  rather  tight  place.  He  got  out  of  it,  with  a 
scratch,  however,  and  I  am  trying  hard  to  get  him  the  V.C. 
Please  thank  Aunt  Bella  for  being  the  cause  of  my  knowing 
such  a  splendid  little  hero.  I  think  him  one  of  the  most 
charming  fellows  I  ever  met. 

"  Tuesday,  the  2nd  February,  we  pushed  on  again,  and 
with  an  occasional  skirmish  occupied  Agemmamu.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  panic  among  them,  for  though 
we  found  large  numbers  in  front  of  us  we  moved  them  out 
of  the  way  without  much  trouble.  We  had  left  our  baggage 
behind,  and  after  fighting  my  way  up  with  the  advanced 
guard,  it  fell  to  my  evil  lot  to  have  to  go  back  to  Amoaful 
to  fetch  the  convoy.  I  left  Agemmamu  at  1  p.m.  and 
reached  Amoaful  about  3,  having  posted  a  few  men  in  each 
of  the  intermediate  villages.  When  about  3  miles  from 
Amoaful  I  met  a  runner  and  escort,  whom  I  had  sent  on  to 
tell  them  to  prepare  the  convoy,  coming  back ;  they  said 
they  had  been  fired  at  by  Shants  from  a  camp  we  took  in 
the  morning  and  could  not  get  through.  I  got  into  Amoaful 
though,  without  seeing  anything,  but  I  got  very  nervous 
about  my  convoy.  I  had  fifty  armed  men,  white,  and  thirty- 
five  black,  the  latter  only  for  the  first  2  miles.  After  that 
I  had  5  miles  more  with  only  fifty  men  to  protect  a  convoy 
of  2,300  carriers  whom  a  single  shot  would  throw  into  a 
panic.  My  luck  alone  carried  me  through,  for  I  reached 
this  place  at  9.30  p.m.,  and  by  11  the  whole  of  the  convoy, 
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the  head  of  which  came  in  at  5.30,  was  in.  We  started  off 
the  next  morning  and  fought  our  way  to  the  Ordah,  having 
left  the  greater  part  of  our  baggage  behind,  carrying  only 
four  days'  rations  and  a  greatcoat  each.  This  day  there 
were  several  nasty  ambuscades  along  the  path,  and  it  was  a 
treat  to  see  little  Gifford  wandering  quietly  through  them. 
We  lost  though  three  of  the  best  scouts  in  one  of  them. 
Two  messages  arrived  from  the  King  saying  that  he  would 
agree  to  all  our  demands  if  we  would  only  stop  our  armies. 
We  knew  the  beggar  by  this  time,  however,  and  only  gave 
him  the  night  to  send  in  the  prisoners  and  hostages  we 
demanded  before  we  halted.  Of  course  he  did  not  do  it, 
his  only  endeavour  being  to  get  time  to  prepare  war-paths 
and  ambuscades  for  our  benefit.  During  the  night  we  took 
several  prisoners  at  the  different  pickets,  who  all  agreed 
that  we  had  an  army  of  10,000  men  in  front  and  all  round 
us.  We  were  about  1,800  fighting  men  all  told.  We 
advanced  about  7  a.m.  after  a  wet,  sleepless  night.  Of 
course  as  it  was  the  first  night  we  had  left  our  tents  behind, 
so  it  was  the  first  night  that  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  The 
Shants  held  their  ground  stoutly  for  about  seven  hours, 
during  which  we  advanced  one  mile  and  secured  a  village, 
into  which  we  passed  the  rest  of  our  baggage  and  parked  it. 
We  were  just  in  time,  for  the  invariable  flank  attack  de- 
veloped itself,  and  our  rear-guard  received  a  volley  which 
killed  one  and  severely  wounded  three  men.  Had  this  been 
five  minutes  before  into  the  baggage  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened.     After  this  our  work  was  easy. 

"  We  pushed  into  Coomassie,  the  Shants  flying  before  us, 
and  at  4.30  p.m.  I  entered  Coomassie,  having  had  the  great 
luck  to  get  up  to  the  head  of  the  column  in  time  to  get  in 
with  the  advanced  guard.  I  was  detailed  at  once  with 
two  companies  to  the  Palace,  to  release  the  prisoners  whom 
the  King  had  got  'in  log.'  'Log'  consists  in  placing  a 
man's  wrist  on  a  log  weighing  over  50  lb.,  and  then  driving 
in  a  staple  over  it.  I  never  saw  such  a  sight.  Most  of 
them  were  Fantis  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  and  these 
naked  devils,  men  and  women,  crowded  round  me, 
logs  and  all,  saying,  '  Bless  you,'  'The  Lord  preserve  you,' 
etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam.    I  tried  to  catch  the  King,  but  he 
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had  flown  ;  he  was  so  frightened,  by  the  noise  of  one  bullet 
which  sang  over  his  head  that  he  did  not  come  back  to 
Coomassie,  but  bolted  through  the  back  to  a  place  some 
miles  off. 

"  I  was  never  so  impressed  with  anyone  as  with  Sir 
Garnet,  he  was  cheery  and  cool  to  the  last.  He  sent  for 
me  at  6  p.m.  and  said,  '  Buller,  is  the  King  coming  in  ?  ' 
'  He  is  at  least  6  miles  off,'  I  said,  '  and  bolting.'  '  Very 
well,  I  shall  loot  and  burn  Coomassie,  and  appoint  you  Head 
Prize  Agent.'  '  Thank  you,  sir,'  I  said,  for  there  is  a  per- 
centage and  the  loot  ought  to  have  been  worth  something. 
At  8  p.m.,  as  we  were  finishing  our  dinner,  he  called  me  and 
said,  '  Have  you  got  your  two  assistants  ?  Very  well, 
get  them,  go  down  to  the  Palace  and  get  what  you  can  out 
of  the  Palace  to-night.  I  have  sent  to  Home,  the  C.R.E., 
to  tell  him  to  mine  it,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  burn  the  town 
and  return.'  I  don't  think  a  soul  knew  of  this  determina- 
tion. The  next  morning  we  started  back,  and  have  been 
gradually  retiring  ever  since,  as  fast,  that  is,  as  we  could  get 
the  stores  back  in  front  of  us.  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  the  transport  work  has  been  :  this  place  is  48  miles 
from  Coomassie  ;  before  we  can  leave  this  we  have  to  send 
1,800  loads  back  and  2,300  have  already  gone.  Yet  at 
Coomassie  we  were  short  of  grub.  No  transport  is  so  bad 
or  so  difficult  as  coolies." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  14th  February, 
he  gives  his  views  on  the  campaign  as  a  whole: 

"  We  had  rather  more  fighting  than  we  wanted,  for  out 
of  a  grand  total  of  about  2,000  men  of  all  ranks  we  lost, 
killed  and  wounded,  390,  or  nearly  1  in  5,  a  heavy  percent- 
age, to  say  nothing  of  sick.  However,  luckily  slug  wounds 
do  not  kill,  nor  do  they  permanently  disable.  So  all  our 
wounded  are  doing  well,  and  killed  are  few.  Personally  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  the  campaign,  as  I  hung  out  all  along 
(officially)  that  the  King  did  not  mean  peace  in  spite  of  all 
his  professions,  though  even  now  I  cannot  explain  why  he 
sent  back  the  white  men  before  he  tried  his  luck  at  the  great 
battle.     From  the  political  point  of  view  our  expedition  is 
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a  success  also,  I  think,  as  I  fancy  it  will  be  done  under 
£2,000,000,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  a  treaty  out  of  the  King. 
He  paid  1,000  oz.  of  gold  yesterday,  as  first  payment  of 
50,000  oz.  indemnity,  and  would  not  I  fancy  have  parted  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  deal.  We  were  run  hard  though  in  Coom- 
assie.  Frightful  weather,  short  of  grub,  a  handful  of  some 
1,500  men  surrounded  by  a  dense  bush  full  of  thousands  of 
howling  savages,  and  our  70  miles  of  communications  attacked 
at  every  point,  with  our  few  Europeans  going  down  with 
fever  from  the  exposure,  and  no  hammocks  to  carry  them. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  back  home,  as  I  am  gradually 
being  got  to  the  bottom  of.  In  this  country,  I  cannot  say 
why,  if  one  is  dull  or  seedy  for  a  day  one  accumulates  that 
dullness  or  seediness  and  does  not  buck  up  against  it  as  one 
would  anywhere  else.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  lose 
energy  daily  ...  I  have  really,  though  I  am  dull,  enjoyed 
this  expedition,  and  it  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  but 
there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  seeing  all  the  regiments 
go  home  before  me  makes  me  a  little  jealous  to  follow. 
However,  we  are  to  go  in  a  good  ship,  not  the  '  Ambriz  ' 
this  time,  and  that  is  something."  1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Buller  was  a  good  deal  worse 
than  he  would  confess,  and  had  to  be  carried  the 
last  stages  of  the  downward  march  in  a  hammock, 
desperately  ill  with  Coast  fever. 

1  Buller's  memory  lived  long  in  Ashanti.  Twenty-two  years 
later,  during  the  Expedition  of  1896,  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell 
(then  Lieut.-Colonel)  found  that  he  had  acquired  amongst  the 
natives  the  nickname  of  "  Bully."  He  discovered  that  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  seen  using  a  compass,  on 
reconnaissance.  This  instrument  had  in  the  mind  of  the  natives 
a  magic  power  of  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  associated  by  them  with  the  name  of  Redvers  Buller, 
whom  they  had  also  seen  using  it,  in  1874.  They  transferred 
not  only  the  name  to  their  new  officer,  but,  as  Sir  Robert  informed 
the  present  writer,  treated  him  thereafter  with  a  particularly 
cheery  friendliness  and  confidence,  as  the  successor  of  the  man 
who  so  long  before  had  been,  as  he  invariably  was,  not  only  the 
master  but  the  friend  of  those  that  served  under  him. 
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Like  many  strong  men,  when  they  are  ill,  he  hated 
the  idea  of  giving  way  to  disease,  and  strongly 
objected  to  being  put  into  a  hospital  ship.  Fortu- 
nately, a  relative  of  his,  Captain  John  Hext,  R.N., 
was  on  the  Coast  in  command  of  H.M.S.  "  Argus." 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  went  to  him  and  explained 
the  situation,  whereon  Captain  Hext  agreed  to  take 
Buller  on  board  his  ship  and  look  after  him  till  he 
was  fit  to  be  transferred  to  a  transport. 

Buller  arrived  delirious,  not  able  even  to  recognize 
his  cousin,  and  dreadfully  weak.  He  was  horribly 
dirty,  the  mud  and  dirt  from  the  swamps  and  rivers 
grimed  into  his  skin  and  hair.  He  was  at  once 
placed  in  a  surf  boat  and  taken  on  to  the  "  Argus," 
stripped,  and  tubbed  like  a  baby,  for  he  was 
absolutely  helpless,  and  then  placed  in  a  hammock, 
in  as  cool  a  spot  as  could  be  found. 

The  "  Argus  "  had  to  go  down  the  Coast  to  the 
river  Volta,  and  by  the  end  of  the  three  days' 
trip  Buller  had  already  picked  up  wonderfully, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  transferred  to  the  "  Simoom  " 
transport,  which  took  him  to  England. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  threw  off 
the  effects  of  his  illness,  and  even  after  he  had  got 
home  he  had  several  smart  "  goes  "  of  Coast  fever. 

More  permanent  and  more  pleasant  results  of  the 
campaign  were  a  Brevet  Majority  and  the  Com- 
panionship of  the  Bath.  He  was  also  appointed 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  to  his  great 
grief,  his  elder  brother,  James  Howard,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  died,  and  he  became  Squire  of 
Downes. 

He  might  have  very  reasonably  retired  at  this 
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time,  for  he  was  now  a  wealthy  man,  with  wide  local 
responsibilities,  which  he  took  very  seriously.  Added 
inducements  were  his  love  for  a  country  life  and  his 
attachment  to  his  home,  as  well  as  his  love  of  shoot- 
ing, hunting  and  fishing.  He  had  every  excuse 
then  if  he  decided  to  leave  the  Service  and  settle 
down  comfortably  at  Downes,  but  he  had  by  this 
time  got  to  love  soldiering  for  its  own  sake.  Hawley 
and  Wolseley  had  shown  him  how  much  there  was 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform  in  the  Army  as  it 
then  existed,  and  he  had  begun  to  realize  his  own 
powers  of  leadership  and  administration,  and  longed 
to  exercise  them  in  a  wider  sphere  than  could  be 
provided  either  in  a  country,  or  in  a  purely  regi- 
mental life. 

He  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  that  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  at  all  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  British  Army  been  content  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  State,  not  for  any  money  return,  or  for  any 
desire  for  honour  or  glory,  but  merely  because  it  is 
their  duty.  Honours  and  high  office  came  to  Red- 
vers  Buller,  but  he  never  asked  for  either  the  one 
or  the  other  :  the  former  were  to  him  immaterial, 
the  latter  desired  only  as  giving  opportunity  for 
higher  and  better  work. 

Redvers  Buller  spent  about  four  years  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
with  Sir  Richard  Airey  as  his  Chief.  As  a  junior 
officer  he  naturally  could  not  expect  to  do  more 
than  carry  out  routine  duties,  and  though  he  tried 
to  instil  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  under  Hawley 
into  the  minds  of  the  Higher  Command,  he  did 
not  apparently  meet  with  much  success. 

Sir  William  Butler,  who  was  appointed  Deputy 
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Assistant  Quartermaster-General  in  November,  1875, 
gives  in  his  Autobiography  an  account  of  the  extent 
to  which  centralization  was  carried  out  in  those 
days  : 

"  A  corporal  and  a  couple  of  men  could  not  move  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  except  with  the  sanction,  and  under 
the  sign-manual,  of  the  Head-quarters  in  London.  .  .  . 
The  thing  that  soon  became  clear  to  me,  holding  even  a 
subordinate  position  in  that  great  congeries  of  confusion 
then  known  as  the  War  Office,  was  the  hopelessness  of  any 
attempt  to  simplify  or  improve  matters  in  any  way.  A  vast 
wheel  was  going  round,  and  all  men,  big  and  little,  were 
pinned  upon  it,  each  one  bound  to  eat  a  certain  set  ration  of 
paper  every  day  of  his  life.  It  was  not  the  subject  so  much 
as  the  paper  that  mattered." 

Buller  undoubtedly  received  much  the  same  im- 
pression, and  it  was  probably  during  these  four  years 
that  he  first  learnt  the  necessity  of  decentraliza- 
tion, if  the  Military  system  was  to  acquire  any 
elasticity,  and  if  General  Officers  Commanding 
Districts  were  to  be  given  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing, in  time  of  peace,  those  financial  duties  which 
they  would  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
in  war. 

This  was  a  principle  which  he  was  never  tired  of 
preaching  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

He  has  often  been  called  a  centralizer,  and  per- 
haps in  his  own  office,  when  he  was  Quartermaster- 
General,  or  Adjutant-General,  he  was  so  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  He  knew  "  the  ropes  "  of  the  War 
Office  system  far  better  than  any  other  man  under 
him,  and  he  probably  found  it  quicker  to  do  things 
himself  than  to  delegate  them  to  juniors.  That 
is   a   fault  common   to   all   men   who   have   great 
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administrative  abilities  and  who  think  quickly.  As 
regards  the  relation  between  the  War  Office  and  the 
Military  Districts,  he  was,  however,  a  strong  decen- 
tralizer. 

It  was  during  this  first  period  spent  at  the  Horse 
Guards  that  he  took  a  hand  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  Club,  "  establishing  it  on 
the  excellent  social  and  financial  basis  on  which  it 
has  ever  since  rested."  ■ 

At  the  beginning  of  1878,  Buller  was  offered  em- 
ployment on  special  service  under  General  Thesiger 
(afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford),  who  was  going  to  the 
Cape  to  replace  General  Sir  Arthur  Conynghame. 
At  that  time  the  air  was  full  of  rumours  of  war. 
Russia  was  threatening  Constantinople,  and  there 
was  a  strong  feelins;  in  England  in  favour  of  inter- 
vention.  Buller  considered  the  matter  carefully, 
and  made  up  his  mind  that  the  chances  were  against 
England  being  dragged  into  war  with  Russia,  and 
so,  though  most  of  his  friends  thought,  and  told  him, 
he  was  throwing  away  his  chances,  he  decided  to  go 
to  the  Cape. 

It  was  probably  the  wisest  decision  he  ever  made, 
for  the  eighteen  months  that  he  spent  on  this  occa- 
sion in  South  Africa  were  the  real  foundation  of  his 
fame  as  a  fighting  soldier. 

(Buller's  work  during  the  different  periods  spent  by  him  at 
the  War  Office  will  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole  later.) 

1  Butler,  p.  32. 


CHAPTER  VI 
KAFIR   AND   ZULU   WARS 

Redvers  Buller  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1878,  in  the  S.S.  "American."  He 
had  many  companions  on  board.  Major-General 
the  Hon.  F.  Thesiger1  (on  his  way  out  to  assume 
the  command  in  South  Africa  from  General  Sir 
Arthur  Conynghame),  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  a 
friend  of  Ashanti  days,  Lieut.  Molyneux  of  the  22nd 
Regiment  (whose  book,  Campaigning  in  South  Africa 
and  Egypt,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  little-known 
operations  in  the  Perie  Bush),  Lieut.  Melvill  of 
the  24th  (who  was  to  die  before  the  year  came 
round  in  defence  of  the  colours  of  his  regiment), 
and  several  other  officers,  Staff  and  regimental. 

The  ship  also  carried  out  drafts  for  the  regi- 
ments at  the  Cape,  and  Molyneux  comments  on  the 
fact  that  these  were  mostly  untrained  boys,  half  of 
whom  had  never  gone  through  even  a  recruit's 
course  of  musketry,  quite  unfitted  for  the  severe 
trial  of  bush  fighting  against  brave  and  desperate 
savages  on  ground  with  which  the  latter  were 
familiar.  In  all  probability  it  was  while  working 
alongside  these  men  that  Buller  learnt  a  lesson 
which  had  an  important  effect  on  his  conduct  at 
Colenso,  and  that  was  the  danger  of  sending  regular 
troops  to  fight  in  thick  bush  before  the  units  had 
become  thoroughly  welded. 

1  Later,  Lord  Chelmsford. 
83 
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The  Kafir  War,  the  ninth  and  last  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  wars,  originated,  as  had  usually 
been  the  case,  in  an  intertribal  quarrel  between  the 
Fingoes  (Zulus  who  had  fled  from  the  exactions  of 
their  chiefs  Dingaan  and  Chaka)  and  the  Galekas, 
another  Bantu  tribe,  who  occupied  the  territory 
east  of  the  river  Kei.  The  quarrel,  following  classi- 
cal precedent,  originated  at  a  marriage  feast,  fol- 
lowed, as  is  the  custom,  by  beer- drinking.  The 
resultant  war  had  already  been  in  progress  for  five 
months  when  Thesiger  landed  at  Cape  Town  on 
the  25th  February.  There  had  been  considerable 
friction  between  the  Colonial  authorities  and  the 
General  Officer  Commanding  at  the  Cape,  owing  to 
the  refusal  by  the  former  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  latter  over  any  but  Imperial  troops.  The 
natural  consequence  was  a  complete  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  movements  of  the  differ- 
ent detachments  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rising, 
which  had  by  this  time  spread  to  other  tribes :  the 
Gaikas  under  Sandilli,  who  had  fought  against  us 
in  earlier  wars,  and  another  chief  called  Tini 
Macomo,  being  the  most  important. 

After  five  months'  fighting,  with  varying  fortunes, 
the  Galekas,  under  their  chief  Kreli,  were  driven  over 
the  Umtata  River,  eastwards  into  Pondoland, 
whilst  the  Gaikas,  Tslambies,  and  Tambookies,  were 
penned  up  in  the  Thomas  River  bush  by  the  Colonial 
forces  under  Commandant  Griffiths. 

A  speedy  end  to  the  rebellion  seemed  certain, 
and  indeed,  on  handing  over  the  command  to  General 
Thesiger,  General  Conynghame  assured  him  that  the 
war  was  over  :  a  phrase  not  unknown  in  later  years 
in  South  Africa. 
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On  March  the  8th  Commandant  Griffiths  prepared 
to  deal  the  coup  de  grace  to  Sandilli  and  his  followers, 
but  unfortunately  he  left  a  gap  in  his  cordon,  of 
which  the  astute  Kafir  took  immediate  advantage. 
He  broke  through  between  Stutterheim  and  Cath- 
cart  and  reached  the  Perie  bush,  in  the  fastnesses  of 
which  he  had  already  fought  the  British  thirty 
years  before. 

As  opponents  the  Kafirs  were  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Their  weapons  were  the  stabbing  assegai, 
short  and  broad-bladed,  and  the  throwing  assegai, 
long  and  tapering,  of  which  latter  each  man  carried 
half  a  dozen.  In  addition  to  these  the  knob- 
kerrie,  and  perhaps  a  gun,  made  them  dangerous 
enemies  on  their  own  ground,  the  thick  bush,  tum- 
bled rocks  and  steep  cliffs  of  the  Amatola  Moun- 
tains. They  were  cruel,  blood-thirsty  savages,  no 
doubt,  redeemed  in  part  by  a  fierce  chivalry,  and 
loyalty  which  inspired  them  to  fight  to  the  death 
under  the  leading  of  their  chiefs.  In  South-East 
Africa  they  were  as  much  invaders  as  the  British 
or  the  Boers,  nor  was  their  tenure  of  much  longer 
antiquity.  They  had  exterminated  or  driven  out 
the  original  inhabitants,  the  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men, and  they  could  not  fairly  complain  if  they  were 
treated  as  they  had  treated  others. 

Buller  landed  on  the  4th  March  at  East  London, 
and  writes  from  King  William's  Town  on  the  13th 
as  follows  : 

"  I  have  now  got  into  harness  practically  though  not 
comfortably,  as  I  have  not  got  my  saddlery,  which  is  a 
great  bore.  I  was  sent  up  yesterday  (Tuesday)  to  report  upon 
the  defences  of  the  main  road  north  ;  we  have  had  a  great 
scare  as  follows  :  The  two  great  fastnesses  of  the  Kafir  are  in 
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the  thick  bush  about  Thomas  River,  and  in  the  bush  of 
the  Iseli  and  Amatola  Mountains.  The  latter  were  believed 
to  be  quite  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  just  before  Sir  A. 
Conynghame  left  he  reported  that  the  war  was  over,  except 
that  the  Colonial  forces  in  the  Thomas  River  district  had 
a  few  Kafirs  left  to  exterminate.  Well,  last  Sunday  (10th 
March)  these  Colonial  forces  let  the  Kafirs  slip  out  of  Thomas 
River  and  pass  across  the  main  north  road  by  Grey  Town 
and  Stutterheim  to  the  Iseli  Bush.  By  some  perverse 
stupidity  the  Colonial  authorities  had  actually  denuded 
these  two  places  of  troops,  so  there  was  no  one  to  oppose 
the  Kafirs,  who  swept  through,  burning,  killing  and  stealing, 
and  are  now  in  the  Iseli  Bush.  General  Thesiger  has  now 
taken  command.  He  sent  me  up  the  road  to  Grey  Town  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  securely  garrisoned.  I  left  on  Tues- 
day (12th  March)  at  1  p.m.,  rode  to  Kei  Bridge  Station 
(you  will  not  find  it  on  any  map,  it  is  about  6  miles  due  east 
of  Frankfort),  about  16  miles,  slept  there,  rode  the  next 
day  to  Grey  Town,  24  miles,  and  back  through  Stutterheim 
to  Kabusie  Bridge  Station,  14  miles.  Yesterday  I  rode 
from  Kabusie  here,  about  23  miles,  so  you  see  I  have  had 
plenty  of  exercise.  It  is  a  most  charming  country,  all  open 
grass- land  something  like  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  only  that  the 
rivers,  instead  of  running  in  flat  valleys,  run  in  gullies.  To- 
day I  am  to  go  out  to  join  Commandant  Frost  as  his  Staff 
Officer.  He  is  a  civilian  and  in  command  of  about  500 
mounted  men.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Old  Kabusie  Post, 
close  to  Mount  Thomas,  north  of  the  Iseli  Mountains. 
When  I  reach  him  we  shall  have  all  the  Kafirs  to  the  south 
of  us,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  sport  with  them.  I 
am  writing  now,  as  I  don't  suppose  that  I  shall  have  much 
time  for  writing  for  the  next  fortnight  or  so,  so  do  not  be 
surprised  if  I  miss  a  mail." 

The  somewhat  unusual  nature  of  Buller's  appoint- 
ment, as  Staff  Officer  to  a  civilian,  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  touch 
between  the  Imperial  troops  and  the  Colonial  irregu- 
lars.    The  officers  of  the  latter  gave  but  grudging 
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recognition  to  the  General  Officer  Commanding 
and  were  very  lax  in  the  matter  of  reporting  their 
movements.  This  was  fatal  to  success  in  a  campaign 
which  demanded  the  accurate  co-ordination  of  the 
movements  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  small  columns. 
Buller's  position  was,  in  fact,  that  of  liaison  officer. 
It  has  been  often  stated  that  he  deliberately  chose 
the  position  with  a  view  to  learning  the  new  art  of 
South  African  warfare,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  He  undoubtedly  did  learn  a  great  deal 
from  his  association  with  Cape  irregulars,  both 
British  and  Boer,  and  he  was  far  too  large-minded 
to  be  ashamed  of  learning  from  men  whom  many 
regular  Officers,  with  his  experience  and  training, 
would  have  looked  on  as  amateurs.  To  the  end 
of  his  career  he  never  failed  to  acknowledge  the  debt 
he  owed  to  the  teaching  he  acquired  from  these 
men,  and  to  that  of  Commandant  Frost  in  particular. 

He  made  it  a  ruling  principle  throughout  his  life 
never  to  be  too  dependent  on  his  subordinates  for 
guidance.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, this  was  the  crying  fault  of  the  British  officer 
from  the  subaltern  who  repeated  the  words  of  com- 
mand at  the  promptings  of  his  sergeant,  to  the  Staff 
Officer  who  was  in  the  hands  of  his  chief  clerk. 
This  danger  Buller  was  determined  to  avoid,  and 
just  as  in  later  years  he  studied  the  work  of  every 
clerk  in  the  War  Office,  sitting  at  his  desk  and  going 
through  his  year's  work  with  him,  so  when  con- 
fronted with  campaigning  under  entirely  new  condi- 
tions he  was  ready  to  learn  the  A  B  C  of  the  new 
style  of  warfare  from  any  man  who  was  qualified 
to  teach  it. 

His  association  with  Commandant  Frost  did  not 
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last  very  long,  as  on  the  22nd  April  he  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse.  During 
the  five  or  six  weeks  that  he  was  with  Frost,  he  took 
part  in  several  drives,  which  were  but  partly  success- 
ful. The  volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  only  engaged 
to  serve  for  three  months,  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  operations  practically  ceased  during  the  last 
fortnight  of  April. 

The  Frontier  Light  Horse  was  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  men — British,  Boer,  and  alien — of  any 
or  no  occupation  (his  regimental  sergeant-major 
was  a  deserter  from  the  80th  Foot),  a  force  that  under 
a  weak  commander  would  be  not  only  useless,  but, 
in  Abercromby's  phrase,  "a  terror  to  every  one  but 
the  enemy."  Fortunately  they  got  the  man  they 
needed  in  Buller,  though  he  was  not  over  and  above 
sanguine  at  the  prospect  before  him.  "  They  are 
in  terribly  bad  order,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  on  the 
day  he  received  his  command,  "  and  I  fear  there  is 
not  much  credit  to  be  got  out  of  being  associated 
with  them,  but  I  will  do  my  best ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
something  to  be  one's  own  CO.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, I  mean  to  try  and  make  a  splash  with  them 
somehow." 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  get  his  command  into 
order.  Colonel  Lewis  Butler,  in  speaking  of  this 
period  in  Buller's  career,  says  : 

11  There  was  a  stern  side  to  Buller's  character,  and  shortly 
after  assuming  his  command  he  had  occasion  to  show  it. 
Having  had  some  hard  work,  the  Commanding  Officer  gave 
the  men  a  short  rest,  but  knowing  they  would  spend  the 
interval  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he 
warned  them  to  come  to  parade  sober  and  fit  for  service  in 
two  days'  time.     The  regiment  answered  to  his  call  pretty 
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well  ;  one  man,  however,  was  not  only  drunk  but  actually 
dared  to  abuse  the  CO.  loudly  to  his  face.  Buller  said 
nothing  except  to  give  the  word  of  command  to  march  ; 
but,  having  gone  a  few  miles,  halted,  and  then,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner  possible,  ordered  the  man  to  dismount, 
and  sent  him  about  his  business.  The  one  example  sufficed. 
Insubordination  was  quelled  for  ever,  and  that  it  took  an 
astonishingly  short  time  to  get  his  regiment  in  order  was 
due  to  that  splendid  element  of  magnetic  sympathy  known 
as  '  power  of  command.'  The  men  felt  it  personally  degrad- 
ing to  do  anything  the  Colonel  disliked.  At  a  later  period 
a  man  misbehaved.  He  was  forgiven.  He  repeated  the 
offence.  He  was  urged  to  ask  forgiveness  again,  but  he  was 
quite  unable  to  bring  himself  to  do  so.  'I  cannot,'  he 
moaned  piteously,  '  I  cannot  face  Buller.'  "  1 

But  though  the  men  dreaded  his  severity  they 
knew  that  they  could  rely  on  his  inflexible  justice ; 
his  rebuke,  dreaded  though  it  was,  left  no  rankling 
sense  of  unfair  or  wanton  punishment,  the  one  thing 
that  the  man  in  the  ranks  never  forgives.  His  men 
found  him  accessible  to  their  complaints,  and  sym- 
pathetic to  their  troubles  ;  he  shared  their  hardships 
and  was  foremost  in  their  dangers.  "  Wherever  the 
stiffest  place  was  he  was  sure  to  be  found.  In  action 
if  you  could  ascertain  for  certain  where  the  most 
bullets  were  flying,  you  could  be  pretty  safe  in 
venturing  your  last  dollar  that  Buller  would  be  in  the 
middle  of  it."  2  No  matter,  however  apparently 
trivial,  that  affected  the  comfort  or  efficiency  of  his 
men  was  too  small  for  him  to  spend  his  time  and 
trouble  on.  The  writer  just  quoted  speaks  of  having 
seen  him  spend  hours  in  getting  saddles  to  fit  properly 
so  as  to  avoid  sore-back  as  far  as  possible. 

1  Butler,  pp.  33,  34. 

2  Kaffirland :    A  Ten  Months'  Campaign.    F.  N.  Streatfield. 
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He  made  no  attempt  to  win  popularity,  nor  did 
he  try  to  impress  his  personality  on  his  men,  but 
strangers  were  often  struck  by  the  effect  produced 
by  his  sudden  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  tent 
and  the  awe  with  which  his  rough  troopers  regarded 
him.  It  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  adventitious 
aid  from  dress,  for  in  this  matter  he  was  far  from 
formal.  He  was  always  an  early  riser,  and  used  to 
appear  in  shirt  sleeves,  slippers,  no  stockings,  riding- 
breeches  without  leggings,  and  a  red  scarf  turned 
into  a  night  cap  ;  thus  attired  he  would  walk  through 
his  horse  lines  to  see  if  all  were  well.  One  of  his  men 
afterwards  said,  "  It  didn't  matter  what  he  wore, 
it  was  enough  that  he  was  there."  "  Though  his  men 
feared  him  they  had  a  sort  of  dog-like  love  for  him  "  : 
thus  Archibald  Forbes  described  the  relation  of  the 
Frontier  Light  Horse  to  their  Commanding  Officer. 

His  first  engagement  with  his  new  command  was 
on  the  30th  April,  when  he  led  a  mixed  force  of  about 
900  Europeans  and  natives  in  a  drive  in  which  three 
other  similar  columns  co-operated,  with  fair  success. 
He  writes  on  Monday,  the  13th  May,  to  his  sister  : 

"  We  have  had  several  goes  at  Messieurs  the  Kafirs 
lately  with  varying  success.  The  week  before  last  we  sur- 
rounded the  bush  of  the  Intaba  N'doda  Mountain,  near 
the  King  William's  Town-Fort  Beaufort  Road,  and  made 
rather  a  good  thing  of  it,  as  all  the  arrangements  came  off. 
We  killed  a  larger  number  of  Kafirs  than  usual  [according  to 
Molyneux,  130],  and  everybody  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
day's  work.  Last  week  [actually  on  the  8th  April,  1878]  we 
tried  again  to  surround  the  Perie  Bush,  that  place  under  the 
Quilli-Quilli  Mountain  from  which  I  wrote  four  or  five  weeks 
ago,  and  our  arrangements  did  not  quite  come  off,  and  I 
fancy  we  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  Kafirs  did,  who  I 
must  confess  fought  well.     I  got  into  unpleasantly  close 
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quarters  with  them  with  some  of  my  new  regiment,  the 
Frontier  Light  Horse,  and  we  suffered  heavily,  losing  both 
Captains,  one  killed,  the  other  severely  wounded,  and  four 
men  killed  and  two  more  wounded,  to  death  I  fear.  It 
was  a  very  nasty  place,  the  head  of  a  path  leading  down 
what  they  call  a  krantz  in  this  country  (which  means  a 
precipitous  cliff).  The  cliff  went  down  on  each  side  sheer 
for  about  200  feet ;  there  was  a  sort  of  rugged  cleft  in  the 
centre  of  it  full  of  bush  and  large  boulder  rocks,  and  down 
this  the  path,  such  as  it  was,  ran.  Oddly  enough  I  had  rather 
been  afraid  of  this  place,  and  had  made  the  General  promise 
that  he  would  send  a  company  to  the  bottom  of  the  krantz, 
which  would  have  made  the  place  untenable,  as  the  Kafirs 
could  have  been  picked  off  from  the  bottom  like  young 
rooks  off  a  tree.  By  some  accident  the  Captain  of  the 
company  made  a  mistake,  and  by  another  accident  Degacher 
of  the  24th  did  not  get  to  the  top  of  the  krantz  in  time.  I 
saw  about  300  Kafirs  bolting  off,  and  pursued  them,  but 
managed  to  get  to  the  place  with  only  my  personal  escort 
of  five  men.  We  were  greeted  by  a  volley  and  we  jumped 
off  our  horses,  leaving  them  in  charge  of  one  man.  Calling 
up  some  other  volunteers  who  were  near  I  went  for  the  path. 
Two  of  my  escort  were  shot  down  in  a  second,  but  I  got 
right  up  to  the  rocks  with  the  other  two  men,  when  those 
rascally  '  Wodehouse  Pine  Blues,'  as  they  call  themselves, 
instead  of  coming  on,  lay  down  and  commenced  firing  at  the 
rocks,  and  of  course  at  us.  This  was  rather  too  hot  for  this 
child,  so  as  I  had  no  intention  of  being  made  a  sandwich  of 
between  two  slices  of  lead,  I  came  back,  losing  another  man 
as  I  did  so,  shot  by  his  friends.  After  this  we  could  do 
nothing  till  some  more  men  came  up.  I  got  up  the  rest  of 
the  regiment,  but  unfortunately  Macnaghten,  one  Captain, 
was  shot  dead,  and  Whalley,  the  other,  wounded.  This 
stopped  us  a  second  time,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we 
came  again.  However,  with  the  help  of  the  Fingoes  we  got 
in  and  killed  all  the  people  inside  the  rocks,  about  fifteen, 
not  many,  but  quite  enough  to  make  it  hot  for  us,  as  there 
was  only  room  for  two  of  us  to  go  in  at  a  time." 

Evelyn  Wood  fills  some  gaps  in  the  above  rather 
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bald  narrative.     He  arrived  on  the  scene  just  after 
Captain  Macnaghten  had  been  hit. 

"  Major  Buller  reported  that  there  were  only  thirty 
Kafirs  immediately  below  him,  the  man  who  shot  Macnagh- 
ten being  in  a  tree  farther  westward  along  the  precipice. 
He  explained  that  most  of  the  enemy  were  behind  a  big 
rock,  40  feet  down,  a  place  so  steep  that  you  could  not  go 
down  without  holding  on,  or  sliding,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  turn  them  out  as  I  wished,  and  he  demurred  to  the 
inevitable  loss  of  men  in  the  operation.  I  suggested  that 
it  was  only  the  first  man  down  who  was  likely  to  be  shot, 
and  signalling  to  Captain  Laye,  who  was  on  a  terrace  200 
feet  below  me,  he  brought  up  his  company.  ...  I  explained 
the  operations  and  its  dangers  to  Captain  Laye,  telling 
him  he  was  to  sit  and  slide  down  the  rock,  ordering  one  of 
his  most  trustworthy  men  to  keep  close  to  him.  Just  as 
the  company,  which  had  extended  while  in  '  dead  '  ground, 
approached  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  Buller  jumping  up 
shouted,  '  Frontier  Light  Horse,  you  will  never  let  those 
redcoats  beat  you,'  and  forming  himself  into  a  toboggan, 
he  slid  down,  under  fire,  which  fortunately  passed  over  his 
head,  and  most  of  the  Kafirs  disappeared  before  he  regained 
his  footing." 

General  Thesiger  in  his  dispatch  says,  referring  to 
Buller's  conduct  on  this  occasion :  "  He  set  an 
example  of  intrepidity  and  calm  courage  to  his  men 
under  very  trying  circumstances,  and  though  the 
operations  of  this  day  were  not  attended  with  all  the 
success  I  expected,  he  did  his  best  by  his  personal 
example  to  secure  it."  Six  small  columns  were 
engaged  in  this  fighting,  and  owing  to  one  of  these 
losing  its  way,  a  gap  was  left  in  the  cordon  through 
which  many  of  the  Kafirs  escaped. 

The  war  went  on  for  a  few  more  weeks,  and  was 
ended  by  the  death  of  Sandilli  and  the  capture  of 
Tini  Macomo.     Buller  on  one  occasion,  towards  the 
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end  of  May,  very  nearly  captured  the  former,  having 
cornered  him,  as  he  thought,  in  a  cave,  from  which 
there  was  no  outlet  beyond  those  he  had  seized. 
Unfortunately  this  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  wily  old  chief  escaped,  to  meet  his  end  later  by 
death  on  the  battlefield,  a  kindlier  fate  than  cap- 
tivity. 

The  revolt  of  the  Kafirs  was  only  the  local  mani- 
festation of  a  very  widespread  feeling  of  unrest 
amongst  the  native  tribes  of  South  Africa  generally. 
Of  these  the  most  threatening  were  Sekukuni's 
people,  in  the  Lydenburg  district  of  the  Transvaal, 
Basutos  in  origin,  and  the  Zulus,  under  Ketchwayo. 
The  former  had  already  two  years  before  repulsed 
the  Boers,  and  more  than  held  their  own  against 
some  volunteer  forces  in  the  earlier  part  of  1877. 

As  long  as  the  Kafir  War  continued  it  was  impos- 
sible to  send  any  reinforcements  to  the  Transvaal, 
whilst  the  regular  troops  already  there  (three  com- 
panies of  the  l/13th  Foot)  were  tied  to  Pretoria  by 
reason  of  the  discontent  amongst  the  Boers  resulting 
from  the  annexation.  The  close  of  the  Kafir  War, 
however,  released  the  troops  engaged  in  those  opera- 
tions, and,  amongst  others,  the  Frontier  Light  Horse 
were  selected  to  proceed  to  the  North.  Their  Com- 
manding Officer  writes  on  the  2nd  June : 

"  There  is  a  rumour  that  I  am  to  march  to  the  Transvaal 
with  the  90th  under  E.  Wood  and  some  guns.  It  sounds 
to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  but  it  would  be  great  fun  should  it 
prove  correct." 

Wood  started  on  his  march  from  Kei  Road  on  the 
25th  June,  but  Buller  was  not  ready  to  accompany 
him.    In  a  letter  written  the  next  day  he  propounds 
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the  following  problem  in  logistics  for  his  sister  to 
solve  : 

"  If  Colonel  Wood  marches  90  miles  a  week  and  has  nine 
days'  start,  when  will  Major  Buller,  who  marches  140  miles 
a  week,  catch  him,  and  will  he  do  so  at  all  if  the  total  distance 
is  under  500  miles  ?  I  trust,  however,  that  Wood  will  not 
be  able  to  make  90  miles  a  week,  and  that  I  shall  do  at  least 
140,  if  not  more." 

He  eventually  got  off  on  the  7th  July,  with  203 
men  of  the  F.L.H.,  forty-one  of  whom  had  joined  up 
only  two  days  before.  He  arrived  at  Umtata  on  the 
19th  July,  and  at  Kokstad  on  the  29th,  having 
caught  up  with  Evelyn  Wood  on  the  28th,  so  that 
presumably  they  maintained  about  the  relative  rates 
of  marching  that  he  anticipated. 

The  Pondos  had  been  giving  trouble  lately  and 
there  appeared  some  prospect  of  having  to  teach 
them  a  lesson.  He  did  not  look  forward  with  any 
pleasure  to  this  instructional  essay,  "as  they  are 
great  cowards  and  so  we  are  not  likely  to  get  any 
very  amusing  fighting."  Besides,  he  was  anxious 
to  get  on  to  the  more  important  work  that  the  Zulus 
seemed  likely  to  provide.  He  enjoyed  the  march  up 
country  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  vastness  of 
the  open  veldt.  The  march  was  uneventful,  and 
the  only  trouble  was  due  to  the  grass  having  been 
burnt  up  by  a  long  drought. 

A  fortnight  later  he  is  still  at  Kokstad  and  writes 
on  the  13th  August : 

"  We  are  still  here  waiting  for  the  Pondos,  and  the  Pondos 
are  at  Palmers  Town  waiting  for  us,  and  so  we  are  likely  to 
be  here  for  the  rest  of  our  natural  lives,  for  neither  side  seems 
likely  to  give  in.  ...  At  present  the  rumour  is  that  Cete- 
wayo,  the  Zulu  chief,  will  not  fight ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
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say  that  he  has  actually  commenced  overt  acts  of  war.  I 
must  say  that  I  should  like  to  have  just  one  little  shy  at 
the  Zulus.  People  say  that  they  will  attack  us  in  the 
open,  and  if  they  do  that  it  would  be  great  fun." 

War  was  still  to  Buller  a  game  :  a  rough  game, 
it  is  true,  but  one  not  worth  playing  unless  the  other 
side  had  a  good  sporting  chance,  and  was  prepared 
to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

The  Pondo  trouble  came  to  nothing,  and  by  the 
23rd  August  he  was  at  Pietermaritzburg,  writing  : 

"  I  rode  in  here  from  the  Ixopo  (pronounced  I-click-kopo) 
River  yesterday,  just  60  miles.  Leaving  at  4.25  a.m.,  I 
was  here  at  3.26  p.m.  :  a  good  performance  for  the  horses. 
I  brought  in  five  :  riding  one,  my  boy  riding  one  and 
leading  another  which  carried  a  pack,  and  my  orderly 
riding  a  horse  and  leading  my  pony.  They  all  fed  well, 
and  I  have  been  riding  the  pony  about  all  day  to-day. 
Such  are  Cape  horses.  That  reminds  me  that  I  have 
never  introduced  you  to  my  horses.  I  have  now  seven. 
First  and  foremost  there  is  '  Billy,'  a  brown  pony,  that  I 
bought  the  day  I  reached  King.  Then  there  is  '  Bob,'  a 
big  bay  horse  that  I  bought  in  King,  very  good  and  very 
ugly.  Then  there  is  '  Blue  Buck,'  a  grey  horse  that  always 
carries  the  pack  and  never  tires.  Then  '  Yellow  Jack,'  a 
very  good-looking  and  good  cream-coloured  cob  :  these 
are  my  four  par  excellence.  Then  there  are  '  Dick,'  a  capital 
chestnut  my  orderly  rides  ;  '  Skylark,'  a  fidgety  grey  that 
Packe,  my  soldier  servant,  bestrides  ;  and  '  Philip,'  my 
cook's  horse.  These  seven  constitute  my  stud,  and  of  course 
great  interest  I  take  in  them.  Besides  these  I  have  two 
most  excellent  charming  pets,  two  black  greyhounds  who 
sleep  in  my  bed  and  keep  me  warm  at  night,  and  are  gener- 
ally cheerful  and  charming  during  the  day.  I  had  great 
fun  at  Kokstad  coursing  buck.  I  never  succeeded  in 
catching  one,  but  we  had  some  wonderful  runs,  and  I  got 
a  most  wonderful  purl,  for  poor  old  '  Bob  '  put  his  foot  in 
a  hole  and  turned  a  complete  somersault  over  me.     They 
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all  thought  that  I  must  be  killed,  but  by  some  happy  luck 
I  was  not  hurt  in  the  least,  neither,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was 
*  Bob.'  I  find  that  my  journey  is  not  nearly  over,  for  I 
start  Tuesday  (27th)  or  Wednesday  for  Lydenburg,  due 
north  of  Newcastle.  I  shall  have  to  go  round  by  Pretoria, 
a  journey  of  600  miles.  The  General  says  I  must  if  possible 
be  there  by  the  25th  of  next  month,  so  I  shall  have  to  travel 
at  least  25  miles  a  day  to  do  it :  sharp  work." 

He  spent  about  a  month  in  Sekukuni's  country, 
with  a  little  unsatisfactory  fighting  which  cost  him, 
to  his  great  sorrow,  his  servant,  Packe,  a  rifleman 
of  the  60th,  severely  wounded,  and  a  great  deal  of 
horse  sickness,  which  killed  about  a  quarter  of  his 
horses,  including  his  own  charger  "  Blue  Buck," 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  To  avoid  further  loss  of 
animals  he  was  ordered  back  towards  Newcastle,  and 
went  into  camp  between  Utrecht  and  Luneberg  to 
await  developments.  His  time  was  occupied  in 
recruiting  (he  had  been  ordered  to  increase  his  estab- 
lishment by  100  men),  procuring  remounts  and  equip- 
ment. This  involved  a  hurried  visit  to  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  200  miles  from  the  site  of  his  camp,  which 
distance  he  covered  in  about  fifty  hours.  He  spent  a 
happy  week  there,  living  with  his  friend  and  brother 
officer  Francis  Grenfell, l  and  messing  at  the  General's 
table. 

Meanwhile  the  Zulu  question  was  drawing  to  a 
head.  The  king  Ketchwayo  maintained  an  arrogant 
attitude,  and  was  obviously  preparing  his  army  for 
war.  Two  of  his  chiefs,  by  name  Sirayo  and  Umbe- 
lini,  made  raids  across  the  Natal  frontier,  abducting 
and  killing  native  women,  and  it  became  clear  that 
the  only  way  in  which  a  Zulu  invasion  could  be  pre- 

1  Now  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  P.C.,  G.C.B. 
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vented  was  by  forestalling  it.  The  frontier  was  too 
extended,  and  the  available  force  too  small,  for  a 
passive  defence. 

An  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Ketchwayo  by  the  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
couched  in  terms  which  it  was  almost  certain  that  he 
would  not  accept,  but  at  the  same  time  expressing 
the  minimum  necessary  to  ensure  peace  along  the 
Natal  frontier  for  the  future. 

Five  columns  were  prepared  as  follows  : 

No.  1  (Right)  Column,  at  the  Lower  Tugela  Drift, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pearson,  of  the  Buffs ; 
2nd  battalion  of  the  Buffs,  and  the  99th  Foot,  etc., 
in  all  rather  over  4,000  fighting  men,  of  whom  2,200 
were  natives ;  two  7 -pounder  guns,  one  Gatling, 
two  rocket  tubes  and  one  trough. 

No.  2  Column,  at  Kranzkop,  Middle  Drift,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Durnford,  R.E.,  3,800 
natives,  with  three  rocket  troughs. 

No.  3  (Centre,  or  Head-quarters)  Column,  at  Rorke's 
Drift,  commanded  by  Colonel  Glyn,  C.B.,  24th  Foot ; 
24th  Foot,  both  battalions,  etc.,  in  all  about  4,000 
fighting  men,  of  whom  2,500  were  natives ;  six 
7-pounder  guns,  and  two  rocket  troughs. 

No.  4  (Left)  Column,  at  Conference  Hill,  on  the 
Blood  River  (near  Utrecht),  commanded  by  Brevet- 
Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  C.B.,  90th  Foot ;  1st 
battalion  13th  Foot,  90th  Foot,  Frontier  Light 
Horse,  and  Wood's  Irregulars,  etc.,  in  all  just  under 
2,100  fighting  men,  of  whom  less  than  400  were 
natives ;    six  7 -pounders,  and  two  rocket  troughs. 

No.  5  Column,  at  Luneberg,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Rowlands,  V.C.,  C.B.,  h.p.,  34th  Foot ; 
80th  Foot,  and  various  small  contingents  of  irregulars, 
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in  all  just  over  1,700  fighting  men,  of  whom  a  little 
more  than  300  were  natives. 

Lieut. -General  Lord  Chelmsford  was  in  supreme 
command. 

The  5th  column  was  intended  rather  to  act  as  a 
check  on  Sekukuni  than  to  share  in  the  invasion, 
whilst  No.  2  Column  formed  a  reserve  to  the  Centre 
Column. 

The  ultimatum  nominally  expired  at  midnight 
on  the  11th  January,  but  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood  had 
by  that  time  already  advanced  to  a  place  named 
Bemba's  Kop,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blood  River, 
about  35  miles  from  Rorke's  Drift,  with  a  view  to 
acting  in  support  of  the  Centre  Column  should 
it  be  seriously  opposed  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Tugela. 

The  Right  Column  crossed  at  the  Lower  Tugela 
Drift  on  the  12th  January,  and  meeting  with  no 
resistance  pushed  on  into  Zulu  territory  as  far  as 
the  Inyezani  River,  where  it  had  its  first  encounter 
with  the  enemy.  On  the  22nd  the  Zulus  attacked, 
and  were  repulsed  without  difficulty,  losing  heavily. 
The  British  loss  was  2  officers  and  8  men  killed,  1 
officer  and  15  men  wounded.  Colonel  Pearson  then 
advanced  to  the  mission  station  of  Etshowe,  where 
he  prepared  a  defensible  post,  preparatory  to  a  com- 
bined movement  on  Ulundi  (the  Zulu  capital)  in 
conjunction  with  the  Centre  and  Left  Columns. 

The  Centre  Column  crossed  the  Tugela  on  the  11th. 
Lieut. -General  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  accompanied 
this  column,  rode  over  the  same  day  to  meet  and 
consult  with  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  who  came  half- 
way to  Rorke's  Drift  for  the  purpose,  with  a  small 
flying  column  consisting  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse, 
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Wood's  Irregulars,  and  some  picked  marksmen  of 
the  13th  and  90th  Regiments,  with  two  guns. 

On  the  12th  the  kraal  of  Sirayo,  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  raided  over  the  border,  was  burnt,  and  the 
succeeding  week  was  taken  up  with  reconnaissance  ; 
meanwhile  the  crossing  at  the  drift  was  improved, 
and  stores  and  supplies  brought  over. 

A  further  advance  was  made  to  a  hill  named 
Isandhlwana,  about  15  miles  from  the  drift,  and  a 
camp  formed  on  the  20th.  On  the  21st  a  recon- 
noitring force  was  again  sent  out,  the  bulk  of  the 
column  remaining  in  camp.  The  reconnaissance 
met  with  more  resistance  than  it  could  overcome, 
and  on  the  22nd  Lord  Chelmsford  moved  out  to  its 
support,  with  four  guns,  six  companies  of  the  2  /24th, 
and  some  native  troops.  During  his  absence  the 
camp  was  attacked  by  the  Zulus,  in  overwhelming 
strength,  and  since  no  adequate  measures  had  been 
taken  to  put  it  into  a  proper  state  of  defence,  the 
entire  force  that  had  been  left  behind  was  destroyed. 

Information  of  the  disaster  reached  Lord  Chelms- 
ford in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  he  at  once 
returned  to  Isandhlwana,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
column.  The  night  was  spent  by  this  force  in  the 
devastated  camp,  amongst  the  corpses  of  their 
comrades.  Early  the  next  morning  Lord  Chelmsford 
marched  his  men  back  to  the  Tugela,  which  was 
crossed  before  noon.  To  the  intense  relief  of  all  it 
was  found  that  the  small  detachment  left  in  the 
improvised  defences  of  Rorke's  Drift  had,  though 
heavily  attacked  throughout  the  night,  managed  to 
hold  its  own,  not  without  heavy  loss,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  not  without  inflicting  severe  punishment  on 
the  enemy. 
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The  casualty  list  of  Isandhlwana  amounted  to 
52  officers,  806  European  rank  and  file,  and  471 
natives,  killed.  That  of  Rorke's  Drift  to  1  officer, 
wounded,  15  rank  and  file  killed,  and  9  wounded, 
out  of  a  total  strength  of  139  officers  and  men. 

The  original  plan  of  campaign  had  contemplated 
a  gradual  advance  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
columns  into  the  enemy's  country,  terminating  in  a 
combined  attack  on  the  King's  head  kraal  at  Ulundi. 
The  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  centre  column 
brought  the  scheme  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  tables 
were  turned,  and  instead  of  thinking  of  the  invasion 
of  Zululand,  the  General  was  now  occupied  with 
plans  for  the  defence  of  Natal,  until  such  time  as 
reinforcements  could  arrive  from  home.  Time  was 
unavoidably  lost  from  the  fact  that  there  was,  at 
that  time,  no  direct  telegraphic  communication 
between  the  Cape  and  England.  The  General's 
report  of  the  disaster  had  in  consequence  to  go  by 
steamer  as  far  as  St.  Vincent ;  leaving  Cape  Town  on 
the  27th  January  it  did  not  reach  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  till  the  11th  February.,  Fortunately, 
when  the  news  got  to  St.  Helena,  on  the  6th  February, 
H.M.S.  "  Shah  "  was  in  harbour  on  her  way  home 
from  the  Pacific  station.  Captain  Bradshaw,  in 
command,  decided  to  return  to  the  Cape,  with  a 
battery  (8/7  R.A.),  and  one  company  of  the  88th 
Foot  at  that  time  stationed  on  St.  Helena.  He  was 
also  able  to  supply  a  Naval  contingent  of  some  400 
men.  These  reinforcements  landed  at  Durban  on 
the  6th  March. 

No  time  was  lost  in  sending  reinforcements  from 
home.  These  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  Cavalry 
(1st  D.G.s  and  17th  Lancers),  two  batteries  of  Royal 
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Artillery  (M  and  N  of  the  6th  Brigade  ;  six  7-pounder 
and  six  9-pounder  guns),  five  battalions  of  Infantry 
(2 /21st,  58th,  3 /60th,  91st,  and  94th),  with  drafts 
for  other  regiments  ;  amounting  in  all  (with  R.E.  and 
Departmental  Corps  and  Staff)  to  387  officers  and 
8,895  men.  The  great  bulk  of  these  were  embarked 
by  the  end  of  February  and  disembarked  in  Natal  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April.  In  addition,  the 
57th  Foot  was  brought  from  Ceylon,  and  three 
7-pounder  guns,  and  one  company  88th  Foot  from 
Mauritius. 

Considering  all  things,  the  rate  of  steaming  of 
vessels  in  those  days,  etc.,  this  must  be  looked  on  as 
a  very  creditable  performance. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Isandhlwana  did  not 
reach  Colonel  Pearson  at  Etshowe  till  the  27th.  He 
was  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
defensible  post,  and  in  preparations  for  his  next 
advance.  On  the  28th,  however,  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Lord  Chelmsford  cancelling  all  previous 
orders  and  directing  him  to  act  in  the  manner  that 
seemed  to  him  most  advisable.  He  was  permitted 
even  to  retire  from  Etshowe,  should  he  consider 
that  post  too  advanced,  and  fall  back  to  the  line  of 
the  Tugela,  only  maintaining  a  position  on  the  left 
bank.  He  decided,  however,  to  continue  to  hold 
Etshowe,  with  a  reduced  garrison,  sending  away  all 
mounted  men  and  the  native  contingent.  On  the 
30th  January  he  moved  into  the  Fort,  with  a  total 
strength  of  a  little  over  1,300  white  troops  and  350 
black. 

To  anticipate,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  siege  of 
Etshowe  lasted  about  nine  weeks.  It  was  relieved 
on  the  3rd  of  April  by  a  column  which  left  Fort 
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Pearson  on  the  28th  March,  having  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Zulus  at  Ginghilovo  on  the  2nd  April. 
Our  losses  on  this  occasion  were  trifling  :  9  rank  and 
file  killed,  6  officers  and  46  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Two  of  each  class  died  of  their  wounds.  The  garrison 
and  the  relieving  column  then  returned  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tugela,  a  detachment  being  left  in  an 
entrenched  position  near  Ginghilovo. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  doings  of  the  Left 
Column  under  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood.  After  the  meet- 
ing between  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Colonel  Wood  on  the 
11th  January,  already  referred  to,  the  flying  column 
rejoined  its  main  body  on  the  13th.  The  next  ten 
days  were  taken  up  in  desultory  skirmishing  and 
reconnaissance,  the  Zulus,  though  present  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  being  apparently  uncertain, 
in  the  absence  of  definite  orders  from  the  King, 
whether  they  were  to  oppose  the  British  advance  or 
not. 

The  news  of  Isandhlwana  reached  Colonel  Wood 
on  the  23rd  while  actually  engaged  in  a  skirmish  to 
the  north  of  Inhlobana  Mountain. 

He  immediately  fell  back  to  a  prepared  position 
on  the  White  Umvolosi,  named  Fort  Tinta,  and  from 
thence  to  Kambula  Hill,  where  a  strong  entrenched 
camp  was  formed.  Buller  was  kept  fairly  busy.  He 
writes  on  the  14th  February  : 

"  I  have  lots  to  do  and  very  little  to  write  about.  In 
the  saddle  for  eighty  hours  a  week  does  not  leave  one  much 
time  for  writing,  and  sleeping,  and  that  is  about  the  amount 
of  riding  that  I  have  to  do  now,  for  I  have  nearly  160  square 
miles  of  country  to  patrol  with  a  very  inadequate  force. 
However,  the  result  of  the  work  has  as  yet  been  satisfactory, 
for  ours  is  the  only  column  that  is  free  to  move  when  and 
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where  it  likes,  and  we  are  not,  thank  Heaven,  helpless  and 
entrenched,  but  are  masters  of  our  situation.  .  .  .  Every- 
thing is  out  of  joint  out  here  now,  the  General  is  down  on 
his  luck  and  things  are  not  going  well ;  however,  we  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  straight  in,  as  it  will  be  at  least  another 
month  before  any  reinforcements  can  reach  here,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  General  will  not  venture  in  again  till  they 
do  come.  It  is  very  hard  luck  for  me  that  just  now  when 
everybody  is  downhearted,  and  I  should,  I  feel  confident, 
gain  more  credit  than  I  deserve  for  any  tolerably  bold  stroke, 
that  I  am  so  terribly  weak  in  men,  owing  to  many  of  mine 
having  taken  their  discharge,  on  the  expiration  of  their 
period  of  service  on  the  30th  of  January.  All  told  in  camp 
here,  Frontier  Light  Horse,  Burghers,  and  all,  I  have  scarcely 
150  men,  and  deducting  from  that  the  number  necessary 
to  protect  the  camp  I  have  not  more  than  100  at  my  dis- 
posal, a  force  too  small  to  strike  an  effective  blow  with. 
However,  I  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  I  have 
got  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  burning  a  few  old  huts  some 
thirty  miles  from  here,  called  the  Bagulusini  Military  Kraal. 
We  had  no  casualties,  and  really  it  was  not  much  :  still,  the 
General  writes  that  he  has  specially  reported  me  to  the 
S.  of  S.,  and  every  little  helps,  for  if  I  am  to  get  anything 
out  of  the  Zulu  War  in  the  way  of  further  promotion  I 
must  do  a  big  thing,  otherwise  I  have  not  a  chance.  Small 
brevets  are  easy  enough  to  get,  but  the  plum  of  a  full 
colonelcy  is  another  matter." 

He  does  not  in  this  letter  refer  to  a  smart  piece 
of  work  carried  out  by  him  in  company  with 
Mr.  Piet  Uys,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Boer 
families,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  original  "  Voor- 
trekkers." 

On  the  15th  of  February  they  marched  with  a 
mixed  force,  about  600  strong,  to  the  Intombi  Valley 
to  punish  a  Zulu  chief  who  had  been  raiding  farms 
in  the  Luneberg  district.  The  Zulus  were  posted  in 
caves  on  the  banks  of  the  Intombi  River,  out  of 
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which  they  had  to  be  driven.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  was  captured,  and  thirty-four 
Zulus  killed,  our  own  loss  being  small. 

The  month  of  February  and  the  greater  part  of 
March  were  spent  in  a  similar  fashion,  constant 
reconnaissance,  and  occasional  skirmishing.  The 
mere  fact  that  one  column  was  able  to  keep  on 
persistently  harassing  the  enemy  was  of  great  value 
to  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  report  even  comparatively 
small  successes  to  the  authorities  at  home.  As 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  wrote  later  to  Evelyn  Wood, 
"  You  and  Buller  have  been  the  two  bright  spots  in 
this  wretched  war." 

Another  "  regrettable  incident "  occurred  on  the 
12th  March.  A  convoy  of  supplies  on  its  way  to 
Luneberg  was  stopped  at  the  Intombi  River,  which 
came  down  in  flood  when  only  a  portion  of  the  train 
of  wagons  had  got  across  the  river.  The  escort  was 
similarly  divided,  about  two-thirds  being  on  the  left 
bank,  and  the  remainder  on  the  right.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  the  camp  on  the  left  bank  was 
rushed  by  Zulus,  the  officer  in  command  and  all  but 
a  sixth  of  his  men  being  assegaied  on  the  spot.  The 
party  on  the  right  bank  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
under  the  command  of  a  sergeant,  but  had  to  fall 
back,  which  it  did  without  loss,  and  not  until  it  had 
secured  the  retreat  of  several  fugitives  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Writing  on  the  9th  March,  Buller 
describes  the  camp'lield  by  the  Left  Column,  and  the 
surrounding  country  : 

"  We  are  camping  on  a  spur  of  the  NGaba-ka-Hawana 
Mountain  and  on  very  high  land  about  4,500  feet  above  the 
sea,     At  our  back  is  the  NGaba-ka-Hawana,  an  irregular 
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square  with  a  table  top,  about  6,400  feet  high,  and  with  a 
very  long  leg  running  northward  and  ending  in  the  Scouter- 
berg  or  Rough  Mountain,  under  which  is  the  Pi  van  River. 
We  are  on  the  watershed  between  the  White  Umvolosi 
and  the  Pemvana,  which  rising  behind  us  runs  northward 
under  the  Scouterberg  and  joins  the  Pi  van  ;  the  Umvolosi 
to  the  south  of  us  runs  practically  due  east.  Due  east  of 
us,  14  miles  off,  rises  Mount  Zungin,  the  ground  hence  to 
the  top  being  a  gradual  slope  except  the  last  mile,  which 
rises  rapidly  by  stony  ridges  to  a  height  of  nearly  8,000 
feet.  Immediately  under  Zungin  and  to  the  south  is  the 
Zungin 's  Neck,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  Inhlobana 
Mountain,  a  rocky  fastness  which  is  the  only  place  occupied 
by  any  force  of  the  Kafirs  within  30  miles  of  our  camp. 
I  have  several  times  asked  Colonel  Wood  to  let  me  attack 
it,  and  indeed  I  did  one  day  attack  it  without  leave,  but 
I  had  only  seventy  white  men,  and  had  to  leave  the  strong- 
est part  of  it  untouched.  There  are  now  about  1,000  Zulus 
there,  and  they  are  getting  cheeky.  To  return  to  our  camp. 
The  cattle  laager  is  a  circular  enclosure  made  of  fifty-two 
ox-wagons,  the  pole,  or  dissel-boom  as  they  call  it  in  this 
country,  of  one  being  run  under  the  hind-carriage  of  the 
one  in  front.  In  the  enclosure,  which  is  just  110  yards  in 
diameter,  we  turn  every  night  our  '  trek  '  or  draught  oxen, 
some  2,000  or  2,600  in  number  according  to  circumstances. 
There  is  a  nice  little  sum  for  Lucy  :  given  a  circle  of  110 
yards  in  diameter  and  allowing  that  2,200  oxen  are  put  into 
it,  how  much  ground  surface  has  each  ox  to  lie  down  upon. 
Round  the  circle  and  inside  the  outer  laager  are  camped 
the  F.L.H.,  our  horses  with  their  heads  inwards  and  the 
men  behind  the  horses.  The  outer  laager  is  made  the  same 
as  the  inner  one  of  wagons,  135  in  number,  each  wagon 
occupying  about  7  yards  of  ground.  Outside  the  laager  are 
camped  the  Infantry,  who  on  an  alarm  pull  down  their 
tents,  and  run  into  the  laager  to  defend  it.  Behind  the 
laager  is  a  small  fort  in  which  100  men  sleep  every  night. 
Thus  we  guard  ourselves.  I  do  not  like  this  laager.  The 
cattle  are  a  great  nuisance.  We  are  to  move  in  a  couple  of 
days  to  another  site  behind  the  fort  as  this  ground  has 
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become  foul,  and  then  Wood  is  going  to  laager  on  my 
principle,  which  will  relieve  us  of  the  dirt  and  stink  of 
2,000  odd  oxen." 

On  the  14th  March,  Colonel  Wood  decided  on  a 
very  bold  move.  A  few  days  previously  a  brother 
of  Ketchwayo's,  named  Uhamu,  had  come  in  and 
given  himself  up.  It  was  important,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  to  bring  in  the  wives  and  families 
belonging  to  this  chief  :  Uhamu  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  quite  certain  of  the  strength  of  his  married 
establishment,  but  placed  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  300  women,  besides  children.  These  were  in  a 
kraal  not  more  than  45  miles  from  Ulundi,  Ketch- 
wayo's capital,  in  some  very  rough  country  between 
the  Black  Umvolosi  and  Mkusi  Rivers.  The  risk 
was  considerable,  since  if  news  of  the  move  got  to 
Ulundi  there  was  a  good  possibility  of  the  rescuing 
party  being  cut  off  on  its  return  march. 

Colonel  Wood  took  with  him  360  mounted  men 
under  Buller  and  200  of  Uhamu's  men,  many  of 
whom  had  fought  against  the  Centre  Column  at 
Isandhlwana.  The  outward  march  of  45  miles  was 
completed  in  one  day,  and  without  opposition  except 
for  some  long-range  firing  from  the  skirts  of  the 
Inhlobana  Mountain.  The  refugees,  between  900 
and  1,000,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  were  started  off 
early  the  next  morning,  and  reached  Kambula  camp 
on  the  16th,  their  number  having  been  increased  by 
one  child  born  en  route,  the  mother  completing  the 
march,  unassisted,  and  arriving  in  camp  before 
Colonel  Wood  himself  got  there. 

The  night  of  the  14th  was  one  of  great  anxiety. 
Colonel  Wood,  a  bad  sleeper  at  any  time,  lay  down, 
but  kept  waking  up  throughout  the  night.     Always 
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when  he  woke  he  found  Buller,  who  had  the  valuable 
soldier's  gift  of  being  able  to  snatch  a  nap  at  any- 
odd  moment,  walking  up  and  down,  and  round  him, 
to  guard  him  from  any  disturbance. 

The  rescued  women  and  children  formed  a  difficult 
convoy,  many  of  the  latter  being  of  very  tender  years 
and  yet  too  big  to  be  carried  by  their  mothers.  Buller 
brought  up  the  rear-guard,  and  though  he  had  stoutly 
declared  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
verminous  brats,  Wood  records  having  seen  him 
with  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  front  of  and  behind  his 
saddle. 

As  a  rule  Zulu  children  ran  away,  frightened,  from 
British  soldiers  (doubtless  their  mothers  used  to 
threaten  them  when  naughty,  as  English  Border 
children  used  to  be  threatened  with  the  Black 
Douglas),  but  on  this  occasion  a  little  girl  ran  up  to 
Buller  with  her  arms  stretched  out  imploringly  for 
help,  and  encouraged  by  her  example  others  followed. 

Writing  on  the  23rd  March,  Buller  says  : 

"  Uhamu's  defection  will,  it  is  supposed,  have  a  good 
influence  on  the  events  of  the  war,  but  I  do  not  myself 
attach  quite  so  much  importance  to  it  as  some  are  inclined 
to  do.  He  has  at  least  3,000  fighting  men  in  his  portion 
of  the  tribe,  and  of  these  only  about  300  men  have  come  in 
with  the  women.  Until  I  see  the  rest  I  shall  think  that  the 
wily  old  brute  is  merely  providing  for  his  personal  safety 
on  the  double  event.  However,  time  will  show.  We  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  the  women  out,  as  I  marched 
with  300  mounted  men  about  48  miles  into  Zululand, 
camped  there  and  started  the  next  morning  with  the  women. 
About  half-way  back  to  camp  there  is  a  mountain  called 
Inhlobana,  which  is  occupied  by  about  1,500  Zulus,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  camp  under  it,  so  I  forced  on  the  women 
past  it.  We  certainly  made  a  wonderful  march  of  it,  going 
over  35  miles  for  us,  and  as  the  women  had  most  of  them 
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come  long  distances,  over  50  miles  for  them.  Poor  things, 
they  were  very  tired,  and  during  the  last  two  hours  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  down  and  die,  but  we  kept  them  going 
and  got  through,  only  four  of  the  stragglers  being  assegaied, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  lot  I  had  to  guard,  but  others  who 
had  started  late  and  never  caught  us  up. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote,  the  Zulus  have  caught  a  detachment 
of  the  80th  napping  and  killed  61  out  of  104.  It  was  their 
fault,  but  the  lesson  is  an  over  sharp  one." 

Again  on  the  21st : 

"  I  am  well  but  terribly  bored  at  being  kept  so  long 
in  one  place.  (The  papers)  are  abusing  Lord  Chelmsford 
most  unmercifully.  .  .  .  He  has  undoubtedly  committed 
serious  errors  which  have  culminated  in  a  great  disaster, 
still  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  good  fellow,  and  as  he  is  pleased 
to  think  more  of  my  doings  up  to  the  present  than  they 
merit  he  will  I  hope  remain  out  here.  I  am  gradually 
stepping  up  the  ladder  and  am  now  in  command  of  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Cavalry,  having  over  560  in  camp  and  250 
more  daily  expected.  I  am  fearing  that  the  reinforcements 
from  England  will  bring  out  so  many  senior  officers  that 
there  will  be  no  room  for  poor  junior  me,  and  I  shall  have 
to  recede  to  my  former  position  as  CO.  of  the  F.L.H. 
Still,  to  have  been  a  Brigadier  of  Cavalry  for  even  so  short 
a  time  is  something  for  an  Infantry  Captain  any  way.  My 
great  wish  is  that  they  should  finish  the  war  and  let  me  get 
home.  If  they  will  only  do  that  quickly  I  do  not  care  what 
position  they  place  me  in.  ...  I  have  just  come  back  from 
Luneberg,  where  I  went  to  hold  an  inquiry  upon  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  a  company  of  the  80th  Regiment  who 
were  surprised  by  a  force  of  Zulus  in  their  camp  at  the 
Intombi  River  drift :  61  out  of  104  killed,  the  Captain  being 
among  the  number.  It  is  marvellous  to  me  how  men  can  in 
the  face  of  an  active  enemy  be  so  utterly  careless.  They  had 
a  strong  position  and  could  have  beaten  off  any  amount  of 
Zulus,  but  took  no  precautions  whatever,  and  were  awoke 
one  morning  by  finding  the  enemy  inside  their  camp.  It 
is  wonderful  how  so  many  escaped.  ...  I  am  much  dig- 
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tressed  at  the  news  that  has  reached  me  by  this  mail  of 
the  death  of  Colonel  Home,  R.E.,  a  friend  of  mine  and  a 
man  of  great  promise,  combining  ability,  energy,  and  in- 
dustry in  a  most  unusual  degree.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  me 
personally,  and  besides,  or  rather  beyond,  that,  it  is  a  loss 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Army.  Poor  Bob  Home,  The 
Times  may  well  say  that  England  could  have  better  spared 
a  better  known  man.  If  ever  a  man  worked  himself  to 
death  for  his  country  that  man  has." 

Home  and  Buller  had  served  together,  as  already 
related,  in  Ashanti. 

The  24th,  25th,  and  26th  March  were  taken  up 
with  a  raid  to  the  Intombi  River,  where  Umbelini,  a 
renegade  Swazi,  but  chief  of  a  Zulu  tribe,  had  been 
giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  the  frontier.  Two 
long  days  were  spent  in  burning  the  crops  of  this 
tribe,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Kambula  Hill  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th. 

Meanwhile  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been 
made  by  Lord  Chelmsford  for  the  relief  of  Etshowe, 
and  Colonel  Wood  was  requested  to  make  a  diversion, 
with  a  view  to  taking  pressure  off  the  relieving 
column.  It  was  decided  that  this  diversion  should 
take  the  form  of  an  attack  on  the  Zulu  stronghold  on 
Inhlobana  Mountain,  and  the  following  order  was 
issued  on  the  evening  of  the  26th : 

"  A  reconnaissance  will  be  sent  to  the  Inhlobana  to- 
morrow, to  be  pushed  if  possible  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  28th.  The  O.C.  does  not  wish  Europeans  to 
be  engaged  in  the  bush  or  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  moun- 
tain after  the  summit  has  been  gained.  Special  precautions 
will  be  taken  in  withdrawing  the  troops.  Lieut. -Colonel 
Buller,  C.B.,  will  make  his  own  arrangements  with  regard 
to  the  hour  of  starting,  taking  with  him  all  the  mounted 
men  except  fifty,  who  will  be  left  in  camp  to  find  the  duties. 
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"  The  2nd  battalion  Wood's  Irregulars  will  proceed  with 
Colonel  Buller,  who  will  march  early  to-morrow  morning, 
joining  him  as  he  crosses  the  Zungin  Neck.  They  will 
bivouac  with  him,  and  act  under  his  orders.  .  .  .  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Russell *  will  leave  camp  at  1  p.m.  to-morrow,  taking 
with  him  the  M.I.,  Basutos,  1st  battalion  Wood's  Irregulars 
and  Captain  Potter's  contingent  of  Uhamu's  men,  and  will 
bivouac  where  the  party  which  brought  in  Uhamu's  people 
bivouacked,  on  the  way  back  to  camp.  .  .  .  Both  columns 
will  get  as  high  up  the  mountain  as  they  conveniently  can, 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  before  they  can  be  distinguished. 

"  Lieut. -Colonel  Russell's  party  to  ascend  the  western 
end  of  the  mountain,  advance  along  the  neck,  as  far  as  they 
can  without  incurring  severe  loss.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  western  reconnaissance  should  force  the  position 
against  strong  resistance,  though  it  will  of  course  advance 
when  it  is  known  that  the  summit  has  been  gained  by  the 
eastern  force,  or  sooner  if  not  strongly  opposed. 

"Major  Leet  will  leave  fifty  men  in  camp.  As  Ketch- 
wayo  is  said  to  be  advancing  with  his  whole  army,  Colonel 
Buller  will  send  scouts  to  watch  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward, and  Colonel  Russell  scouts  towards  the  Lion's  Neck. 

"Mounted  corps  will  take  two  days'  rations.  The 
remainder  three  days'  rations,  groceries  and  breadstuffs. 

"  Commandant  Schermbrucker's  corps  will  join  Colonel 
Russell  and  act  under  him. 

"  A  rocket  tube  will  accompany  each  force.  The  C.R.A. 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. — (Sd.)  R.  Campbell, 
Captain,  S.O." 

The  strength  of  the  reconnoitring  force  was  as 
follows  :  Buller's  column,  392  white  men,  mounted, 
and  277  natives,  and  a  rocket  party ;  Colonel  Russell's, 
120  white  men,  mounted,  510  natives,  and  a  rocket 
party.  The  two  parties  were  therefore  of  about 
equal  strength,  but  in  view  of  the  larger  proportion 
of  natives  in  that  commanded  by  Colonel  Russell, 
Buller's  was  the  stronger  fighting  force. 

1  Colonel  J.  C.  Russell,  not  Baker  Russell. 
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Writing  on  the  30th,  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  day's  work  : 

"  A  dispatch  had  been  received  from  the  General  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  try  and  relieve  Pearson,  and  that  he 
wished  us  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  28th.  Wood  accord- 
ingly decided  to  try  and  take  the  Inhlobana  Mountain,  a 
Zulu  stronghold,  and  a  most  formidable  one,  about  20  miles 
to  the  east  of  us.  I  marched,  therefore,  at  8  on  the  27th, 
with  400  mounted  men  and  some  300  natives  and  bivouacked 
on  the  flats  the  other  side  of  the  Inhlobana,  some  30  miles 
from  camp.  The  programme  of  the  day  was  that  I  was 
to  attack  and  get  up  the  east  end  of  the  mountain  at  all 
hazards,  while  Lieut. -Colonel  Russell,  with  about  200 
mounted  men  and  400  natives,  was  to  make  a  diversion  at 
the  west  end  and  get  up  if  he  could.  Seen  in  profile  the 
Inhlobana  Mountain  is  much  as  under. 
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"  The  upper  and  lower  plateaux  are  each  nearly  rectangu- 
lar, the  lower  one  being  about  1  mile  from  east  to  west,  the 
upper  3  miles  from  east  to  west,  the  lower  |  mile  from 
north  to  south,  the  upper  If  miles.  I  should  say  that  a 
portion  of  my  command,  consisting  of  fifty-four  volunteers 
called  the  Border  Horse  under  a  Commandant  Weatherley, 
managed  to  leave  my  column  on  the  27th,  and  did  not  rejoin 
me.  Starting  at  3  a.m.  on  the  28th,  and  favoured  by  a 
misty  morning,  we  managed  to  force  our  way  up  the  east 
end  of  the  upper  plateau.  I  think  we  surprised  the  Zulus, 
for  Russell  was  late  and  gave  us  no  assistance,  and  the  path 
up  was  so  difficult  and  so  commanded  by  cross-fire  that  we 
could  never  have  got  up  had  the  place  been  properly  held. 
As  it  was  we  only  lost  two  officers  killed  and  one  man 
mortally  wounded,  all  of  the  F.L.H.  to  whom  I  naturally 
trusted  in  the  brunt  of  battle.  Arrived  at  the  top,  I  was 
horrified  at  the  size  of  the  plaoe  and  its  impracticability. 
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A  careful  inspection  showed  me  there  were  only  three 
ways  off  the  top.  The  one  we  came  by  on  the  east  and  one 
at  each  west  corner.  Both  of  the  latter  were  paths  such 
as  no  man  in  cold  blood  would  try  and  get  a  horse  down. 
I  will  describe  the  one  at  the  north-west  corner,  by  which 
we  ultimately  descended.  This  corner  was  nearly  square 
and  the  path  went  down  at  the  angle  or  rather  on  the  west 
side  of  the  angle.  On  each  side  of  the  path  was  a  krantz 
(i.e.  precipice)  about  120  feet  high.  The  side  precipices 
were  formed  of  masses  of  rectangular  boulders  (if  there  are 
such  things)  piled  one  over  the  other  in  awful  confusion,  but 
perpendicularly.  At  the  corner  these  rocks  assumed  a 
certain  amount  of  regularity,  and  offered  a  series  of  insecure 
footholds  or  narrow  ledges,  straight  down  the  precipice 
and  about  8  to  12  feet  wide.  At  the  bottom  of  this  path 
(if  path  it  could  be  called)  was  the  lower  plateau,  from  which 
there  was  another  descent  of  some  800  yards,  almost  as 
steep,  but  less  dangerous,  as  the  rocks  were  filled  in  with 
soil,  and  grass-covered  as  well." 

Colonel  Wood  gives  the  following  description  of 
this  path * : 

"  In  May,  1880,  when  on  the  mountain,  I  turned  the 
ponies  loose  and  drove  them  down,  allowing  them  time 
to  pick  their  way.  Nevertheless,  one  only  got  down  without 
a  fall,  and  though  none  were  hurt,  some  rolled  for  thirty  or 
forty  yards  on  losing  their  foothold,  as,  after  jumping  from 
the  higher  crags,  they  landed  on  the  narrow  ledges  of  rock." 

Buller  got  into  touch  with  Russell,  somewhere 
apparently  about  8  a.m.  The  latter  had  got  as  far 
as  the  lower  plateau  of  Inhlobana  at  7.  Viewing 
the  path  just  described  from  below  he  decided  that 
it  was  totally  impracticable  for  horsemen,  and 
consequently  made  no  attempt  to  take  his  party 
by  it  to  the  upper  plateau.  Being  unable  to  see 
what  was  occurring  on  that  part  of  the  mountain, 
1 "  The  Mountain  of  Valour,"  Pearson's  Magazine,  1896. 
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he  sent  Captain  Browne,  24th  Foot,  with  twenty 
men  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  to  make  their  way 
up  on  foot  and  communicate  with  Buller's  party. 
This  Browne  achieved  without  meeting  opposition, 
and  after  speaking  to  Major  Tremlett,  R.A.,  and 
Major  Leet,  1  /13th  Light  Infantry,  members  of 
Buller's  column,  returned  with  a  report  that  the  path 
was  almost  impracticable  even  for  men  on  foot. 
Buller's  narrative  continues  : 

"  Well,  to  my  tale.  Having  collected  all  the  cattle  we 
could  find,  some  2,000,  and  finding  that  the  Zulus  were 
becoming  every  minute  more  in  number,  and  that  it  was 
every  minute  more  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  mustering 
on  the  upper  plateau,  I  proceeded  to  the  east  end,  sending 
for  my  scattered  detachments.  Arrived  there,  I  sent  off 
Barton,  my  second  in  command,  down  the  hill  with  thirty 
men.  He  was  to  bury  Williams  and  Seitencron,  the  two 
officers  I  had  lost,  and  then  he  was  to  return  to  camp  the 
way  we  came."  [This  was  by  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain :  the  time  was,  according  to  the  official  history,  nearly 
9  a.m.     To  continue  :] 

"  Just  after  we  had  seen  him  safe  off,  we  descried  a  Zulu 
army  advancing,  some  20,000  men  in  battle  (array),  across 
the  plain  below  us.  Our  position  was  this,  seen  from  above 
(see  sketch  on  p.  114). 

"  We  were  30  miles  from  camp  :  our  horses  had  been  under 
saddle  since  3  a.m.,  it  was  then  10,  and  they  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  really  since  the  previous  morning.  I  saw  that  we 
had  not  a  chance  of  getting  back  the  way  we  came,  so  I 
at  once  sent  two  men  after  Barton,  telling  him  to  return 
by  the  right  of  the  mountain.  Alas,  for  the  use  of  careless 
words  !  By  '  right '  I  meant  the  north  side.  Poor  Barton, 
going  down  the  mountain  with  his  back  to  it  (facing  east), 
understood  that  he  was  to  turn  to  his  right,1  and  so  went 

1  At  the  same  time,  a  man  going  west,  and  told  to  go  "  by  the 
right  of  the  mountain,"  would,  it  might  be  expected,  keep  to 
the  north  side,  with  the  mountain  on  his  left.  But  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  verbal  order,  it  may  have  miscarried  in  the  telling. 

vol.  i  I 
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to  the  left,  or  south  side,  on  which  was  the  Zulu  Impi. 
To  attack  them  he  called  up  Colonel  Weatherley  with  the 
Border  Horse,  whom  he  saw  on  the  plain  below.  They 
could  not  get  through,  but  lost  many  men  in  the  attempt. 
They  then  turned  and  attempted  to  get  back  by  the  path 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain.  They  were  pursued 
in  force.  Poor  dear  Barton  and  half  his  men  were  killed, 
and  Colonel  Weatherley  and  forty-four  of  his  Border  Horse 
were  killed  also.  Barton  had  been  my  constant  companion 
since  he  joined  me  in  July.     We  lived  in  the  one  tent,  every 
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day  I  saw  something  to  like  him  more  for,  and  he  is  a  dread- 
ful loss.  I  am  still  hoping  against  hope,  as  no  one  actually 
saw  him  killed,  that  he  may  turn  up.  One  of  Weatherley's 
men  came  in  yesterday,  having  been  two  days  hidden  in 
long  grass." 

Colonel  Russell  saw  the  approaching  Zulu  army 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  Colonel  Buller  saw  it. 
He  immediately  sent  off  a  report  of  the  fact  to  Colonel 
Wood,  whom  he  believed  to  be  on  the  upper  plateau. 

1  Dotted  lines  show  tracks  between  Kambula  and  Inhlobana. 
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Colonel  Wood  had  followed  on  Buller's  tracks, 
picking  up  on  his  way  Colonel  Weatherley  and  the 
Border  Horse  who  had  lost  touch  with  Buller's 
column  during  the  night.  He  ordered  them  to 
march  to  the  sound  of  the  firing  now  audible  on 
the  north-east  face  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
tail  of  Buller's  column  could  be  seen  mounting  the 
summit.  Pushing  on  ahead  with  his  Staff,  he  became 
engaged  with  Zulus  hiding  amongst  caves  and  rock- 
shelters  of  the  mountain-side.  Two  of  his  Staff, 
Captain  Hon.  R.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  his 
Political  Assistant,  were  killed  almost  at  once,  and 
after  recovering  the  bodies  he  went  some  distance 
down  the  hill  to  bury  them.  Whilst  thus  engaged 
he  was  fired  at  by  a  body  of  Zulus,  about  600  strong, 
who  were  advancing  from  the  direction  of  the  Ityen- 
teka  Nek.  These  he  was  able  to  hold  in  check  with 
the  assistance  of  some  of  Buller's  men  who  had  not 
yet  rejoined  their  commander.  By  the  time  he 
had  finished  this  operation  it  was  about  10  o'clock, 
and  all  was  quiet  on  the  upper  plateau.  He  decided, 
therefore,  to  search  for  Russell's  column,  and  see 
how  they  had  fared.  Whilst  moving  slowly  along 
the  foot  of  the  south  wall  of  Inhlobana  he  became 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Zulu  Impi  on  his  left 
flank,  and  at  once  (10.30  a.m.)  sent  off  his  Orderly 
Officer  (Lieut.  H.  Lysons,1  90th  Foot)  with  a  warning 
message  to  Colonel  Russell,  ending,  "  Get  into 
position  on  the  Zungin  Nek."  This  crossed  the 
message  already  sent  off  by  Colonel  Russell,  an  hour 
and  a  half  earlier,  which  Colonel  Wood,  apparently, 
never  received  :  it  was  seen,  however,  by  Colonel 
Buller  at  9.20. 

Meanwhile  the  Impi  had  advanced  rapidly,  and 

1  Awarded  V.C. 
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at  10  o'clock  Colonel  Russell  ordered  his  men  to 
abandon  the  cattle  they  had  collected,  and  to  retire 
to  the  plain  below  the  west  end  of  the  mountain. 
Arrived  there  he  dispatched  his  native  troops  to 
Kambula  Camp,  and  with  the  remainder  made 
arrangements  to  cover  the  retirement  of  Buller's 
people  from  the  lower  plateau.  He  received  Colonel 
Wood's  message  at  10.45,  and  unaware  that  his  own 
message  had  not  reached  that  officer,  he  at  once 
withdrew,  according  to  orders,  to  Zungin  Nek. 
Unfortunately  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
place  intended,  and  whilst  he  moved  to  the  point 
where  the  track  from  Kambula  crosses  the  western 
end  of  the  Zungin  Mountain,  Colonel  Wood  waited 
for  him  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  same  range,  there 
being  a  distance  of  6  miles  between  the  two  places. 
It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Colonel  Buller's  move- 
ments ;   his  narrative  proceeds  : 

"  To  return  to  my  own  fortunes.  With  the  bulk  of  my 
men  I  decided  to  descend  on  to  the  lower  plateau  by  the 
path  I  have  described,  where  I  supposed  Russell  was,  and 
whence  we  could  get  back  to  camp  easily  by  the  east  of 
Zungin,  if  we  could  avoid  the  Zulu  army,  and  fairly  easily  by 
the  north  and  west  if  we  could  not.  But  on  reaching  the 
top  of  the  path  (official  history  gives  the  time  as  10  a.m.) 
I  found  Russell  had  gone  and  my  retreat  was  uncovered. 
We  had  to  get  down  the  frightful  path  under  a  constant 
and  ever-increasing  fire,  but  we  should  have  done  so  toler- 
ably safely  I  believe  had  not  my  stupid  rear-guard  ceased 
firing,  mistaking  Zulus  for  friends.  In  a  moment  the 
Zulus  were  among  us  in  the  rocks.  How  I  got  down  I 
shall  never  know.  Here  we  lost  one  officer  and  sixteen 
men,  and  Mr.  Piet  Uys,  whose  name  you  must  have  often 
seen  in  the  papers  since  the  war  began  to  attract  interest 
at  home.  He  was  my  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend.  His 
loss  is  a  most  serious  one  to  all  South  Africa  and  irreparable 
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to  me.     He  really  was  the  finest  man.  morally  speaking, 
that  I  ever  met.     "When  I  got  to  the  bottom  there  wa 
sort  of  panic  :    most  of  the  men  were  dismounted.,  and  for 
a  moment  I  feared  a  o:  phe.  but  they  soon  rallied, 

and  we  got  down  the  mountain  and  home  without  much 
further  loss,  though  as  the  enemy  followed.,  firing  for  some 
miles,  we  lost  a  few  by  bullet  wounds.  We  got  back  to 
camp  rather  downhearted,  as  you  may  imagine,  but  of 
my  column  of  404  Europeans.,  ten  office:-  .!.:.•  m 

failed  to  answer  to  then  names,  and  eleven  more  were 
wounded.  To  add  to  our  grief,  when  I  returned  to  camp, 
I  found  that  Colonel  Wood  had  tried  to  follow  me  up  the 
path  I  assaulted  in  the  morning,  and  that  Campbell  and 
Lloyd  were  killed,  so  our  losses  were  aftagdha  very  heavy 
to  say  nothing  of  the  natives.     Poor  ;  I  -iphell, 

he  was  such  a  good  fellow.  It  was  a  bad  day  ;  I  hope  I 
shall  never  see  such  ano::.:: 

As  usual  when  writing  about  himself  Bulks  tends 
to  baldness  in  his  narration.  Fortunatelv  Sir  Evelvn 
Wood  has  left  two  excellent  accounts  of  the  i 
ment  down  the  west  end  of  Inhlobana  (From 
-V  "::.  pman  tc  Fidd-Marshal  and  "The  Mount  of 
Valour,"  Pearson's  Magazine,  1896) :  there  is  also 
the  official  history,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  fill 
in  the  essential  detaiL 

When  Buller  first  saw  the  approadring  Zulu  Impi 
it  was  about  6  miles  from  Inhlobana  :  he  calculated 
that  this  would  give  him  about  an  horn  before  he 
could  be  seriously  harassed  by  the  advanced  parties 
of  this  body.     About  2.000  cattle  had  been  collected. 

t  these  had  been  sent  down  at  7  o'clock,  and  driven 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Zungin  Xek 

It  was  about  10  o'clock  when  the  retreat  began. 
The  native  troops  went  first,  and  then  the  mounted 
men  in  succession,  the  Frontier  light  Horse  staying 
to  the  last.     Even  if  the  descent  had  been  unmolested 
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the  task  of  getting  tired  horses  down  that  difficult 
path  would  have  been  sufficiently  difficult. 

Unfortunately  the  Amaqulisi,  who  formed  the 
garrison  of  Inhlobana,  had  also  seen  the  advance  of 
the  Zulu  Impi  and  began  to  collect  in  great  numbers, 
assailing,  not  only  the  rear-guard  holding  the  head 
of  the  path,  but  also  the  straggling  line  of  dismounted 
troopers  who  were  making  their  way  down.  Clam- 
bering along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  they  fired  into 
these  men  at  close  range,  even  occasionally  attack- 
ing hand-to-hand  with  their  assegais.  Major  Leet 
of  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  in  spite  of  an  injury 
to  his  knee  which  disabled  him  from  walking,  had 
stayed  with  Buller  till  ordered  to  retire.  He,  with 
Lieut.  Smith  and  a  trooper  of  the  Frontier  Light 
Horse,  got  separated  from  the  main  stream  of 
men,  and  were  attacked  by  Zulus  when  half-way 
down.  The  trooper  was  stabbed  ;  Smith,  who  had 
sat  down  exhausted,  would  have  met  a  similar  fate 
had  not  Major  Leet,  double  banking  his  horse,  carried 
him  into  safety.  For  this  gallant  deed  Major  Leet 
received  the  Victoria  Cross. 

At  length  only  seven  men  of  the  Frontier  Light 
Horse  were  left  at  the  top  with  Lieut.  Everitt  and 
Colonel  Buller.  As  soon  as  they  turned  to  descend, 
four  of  the  troopers  were  killed,  and  Everitt's  horse 
was  stabbed.  Buller  dragged  Everitt  out  of  the 
way  of  the  enemy  and  ordered  him  down ;  then 
seizing  his  carbine  and  ammunition  he  joined  the 
three  surviving  troopers  in  covering  his  retreat. 

Mr.  Piet  Uys,  who  had  been  sent  down  some  time 
before  to  get  together  a  party  on  the  lower  plateau, 
to  cover  the  descent  of  the  rear-guard,  seeing  his 
youngest  son  in  difficulties  returned  to  help  him, 
and  was  killed,  just  as  Everitt  arrived  at  the  foot 
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of  the  descent.  The  men  were  now  thoroughly 
demoralized,  but  Buller,  with  the  aid  of  some  of 
their  officers,  managed  to  restore  a  certain  amount 
of  order.  The  wounded  and  those  who  had  lost 
their  horses  were  put  up  behind  the  mounted  men, 
and  eventually  the  survivors  were  collected  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

Buller  seems  to  have  led  a  charmed  life.  All 
through  the  day,  whether  fighting  with  the  rear- 
guard on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  or  clambering  down 
the  "  Devil's  Staircase  "  that  led  to  the  lower  plateau, 
or  the  only  less  difficult  descent  to  the  plain,  he 
was  always  present  where  the  need  was  greatest. 
Amidst  all  the  confusion  and  uproar  of  the  retreat, 
he,  almost  alone,  remained  calm  and  self-possessed, 
steadying  the  panic-stricken  men  by  an  occasional 
quiet  reassuring  remark,  "  All  will  go  well,"  or, 
"  We  are  all  going  to  get  down  safely,"  so  that, 
as  one  of  them  said  afterwards,  they  felt  confident 
and  safe,  even  in  the  midst  of  extreme  danger. 

It  was  due  to  his  exertions  and  desperate  courage, 
and  even  more  to  his  commanding  personality,  that 
the  retreat  did  not  turn  into  a  rout  and  a  massacre. 

He  personally  saved  four  men's  lives.  One  man, 
who  was  killed  later  in  the  day,  he  dragged  out  from 
a  struggling  crowd  of  Zulus,  and  carried  for  the 
time  being  into  safety ;  returning,  he  picked  up 
another  from  in  front  of  the  rapidly  advancing 
enemy,  and  did  him  the  same  service.  Again  he 
went  back,  and  brought  in  Captain  D'Arcy,  of  the 
Frontier  Light  Horse,  who,  having  lost  both  his 
horses,  was  panting  along  on  foot,  tired  out,  and 
with  little  hope  of  distancing  his  pursuers.  Lieut. 
Everitt  was  the  fourth.  But  indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  wounded  or  dismounted 
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man  of  his  party  who  got  back  to  camp  that  evening 
owed  his  life  to  the  skill  and  courage  with  which 
Buller  handled  his  command. 

Even  when  he  had  returned  to  camp  his  work 
was  not  finished.  At  9  o'clock  a  solitary  horseman 
came  in  and  reported  that  half  a  dozen  stragglers 
were  still  out  on  the  veldt,  trying  to  find  their  way 
to  Kambula.  Buller  at  once  collected  a  dozen 
volunteers,  and  riding  out  into  the  pitch-black 
night  brought  in  these  last  survivors  of  the  day. 
"  Buller  and  his  men  had  been  almost  continuously 
in  the  saddle  for  one  hundred  consecutive  hours, 
during  which  time  they  had  skirmished  once,  fought 
twice,  and  marched  over  170  miles."  There  can 
be  fewer  finer  records  of  leadership,  courage,  and 
endurance  than  that  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse 
and  their  commander  during  those  four  days. 

They  had  no  long  rest.  In  the  letter  already 
quoted,  Buller  continues  : 

"  On  the  29th,  as  we  were  sadly  musing  over  the  events 
of  the  day  before,  our  scouts  came  in  to  say  that  the  Zulu 
army  we  had  left  in  the  valley  below  were  on  the  move,  and 
about  10  they  came  in  sight,  moving  in  five  very  heavy 
columns.  We  at  once  commenced  preparations  for  defence. 
Our  laager  now  is  thus  : 
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The  fort  on  high  ground  commands  both  cattle  laager 
and  camp,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
the  position  is  on  a  ridge  with  narrow  top  and  steep 
sides.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  crest  line,  consequently 
the  cattle  laager  is  not  well  commanded  by  the  camp. 
We  set  all  straight  and  waited  for  the  fray.  As  they 
got  nearer  I  went  out  with  the  mounted  men  and  attacked 
the  head  of  the  right  column.  They  stood  our  advance 
for  a  little,  the  dots  (in  the  sketch)  being  my  men,  and 
if  anything  they  edged  off  somewhat  to  their  right  in 
order  to  pursue  their  flanking  movement.  But  they  could 
not  stand  our  attack  as  I  pressed  home,  and  the  advance 
of  their  right  column,  about  2,000  strong,  turned  and 
charged  us.  I  need  not  say  that  the  eighty  or  ninety  men 
I  had  got  on  their  horses  pretty  quick,  and  we  scampered 
back  to  camp  holding  a  running  fight  with  them  as  we  went. 
Our  attack  succeeded.  It  was  evident  it  upset  their  plans, 
for  during  the  whole  day  that  corner  of  the  camp  remained 
unsurrounded.  In  a  very  short  time  the  attack  began  in 
earnest  and  the  position  always  was  thus  : 


the  dark  lines  being  Zulus  and  A,  B,  C  our  entrenchments. 
They  did  not  have  quite  enough  discipline  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
caused  to  their  admirably  laid  plans.  The  attack  continued 
for  about  four  hours,  the  Zulus  developing  all  their  strength, 
about  22,000  :  we  being  about  2,100  all  told.  Our  position, 
which  was  a  very  strong  one  to  defend,  was  a  bad  one 
from  which  to  inflict  loss  upon  the  enemy,  as  the  hill  we  are 
camped  on  slopes  so  much  we  cannot  see  its  foot,  and  there 
they  collected  for  their  rushes.  We  suffered  considerably. 
I  don't  know  how  much,  but  I  should  say  at  least  seventy 
killed  and  wounded,  principally  by  Martini-Henry  bullets, 
that   had,   I   suppose,   been   captured   at   Isandlana.     At 
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4.30  p.m.  it  was  :  '  Stand  to  your  horses,  mounted  men.' 
We  were  up  and  at  them.  Had  it  not  been  dark  their  loss 
would  have  been  very  heavy.  Still,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  pursuit  was  less  than  300  at  the 
least.  So  ended  my  two  days'  fighting  in  Zululand.  I 
pray  you  may  not  have  heard  I  was  killed  on  the  28th. 
Some  wicked  man  so  reported,  and  it  may  just  have  got 
down  and  caught  a  mail  before  the  contradiction.  Please 
do  not  be  over-anxious  about  me.  Ill  news  flies  apace, 
but  do  not  believe  I  am  hurt  till  you  see  it  officially." 

There  is  hardly  need  to  add  much  to  Buller's 
account  of  Kambula.  The  skill  with  which  he 
handled  his  mounted  men  in  the  earliest  phase  of 
the  engagement  had  the  effect  of  disorganizing  the 
Zulu  scheme  of  attack,  and  their  right  column  did 
but  little  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Their  left 
and  centre,  however,  pressed  on  with  great  gallantry, 
and  even  captured  the  cattle  kraal,  which  Buller 
mentions  as  not  being  well  commanded  from  the 
camp.  They  collected  in  large  numbers  behind  the 
ridge,  preparatory  to  rushing  the  main  position, 
but  a  gallant  charge  by  two  companies  of  the  90th 
Foot,  under  Major  Hackett,  who  was  very  severely 
wounded,  checked  their  onslaught.  The  artillery 
also  distinguished  themselves,  fighting  their  guns 
in  the  open.  The  British  loss  was  eighteen  N.C.O.'s 
and  men  killed,  and  65  of  all  ranks  wounded.  Ten 
of  the  latter  died  of  their  wounds,  a  very  high 
percentage.  The  Zulu  losses  were  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, amounting  to  about  2,000.  The  army  that  was 
engaged  on  this  occasion  dispersed  after  the  battle, 
and  the  district  remained  quiet  during  the  rest  of 
the  campaign. 

He  writes  again  on  the  5th  of  April : 

"  I  have  been  having  to  work  double  tides  lately,  having 
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no  one  to  replace  either  poor  dear  affectionate  little  Bobby 
Barton,  my  second  in  command,  or  Alan  Gardner,  my 
Staff  officer  (wounded).  .  .  .  You  will  see  an  account  of 
our  fighting  in  the  Standard,  as  a  correspondent  for  that 
paper  turned  up  here  two  days  ago,  after  the  battle.  The 
rascal  tried  three  times  to  interview  me,  but  I  knew  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  had  to  send  off  his  report  without 
even  so  much  as  getting  a  question  into  me.  .  .  .  Poor 
'  Rowdy  '  Campbell,  Rachel  Howard's  brother,  is  a  great 
loss,  not  only  as  a  pleasant,  cheery,  bright  companion,  but 
as  an  officer.  He  was  an  excellent  one,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  good  Staff  officers  are  scarce  articles  in  these 
parts  just  now.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  Frontier 
Light  Horse  on  the  28th  under  most  difficult  circumstances  ; 
they  really  did  well,  and  those  of  them  that  we  could  get 
hold  of  rallied  quickly.  It  was  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
though,  and  when  next  I  have  a  turn  at  the  Hlobana  Moun- 
tain I  trust  it  may  be  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
As  for  the  Zulu  War,  I  begin  to  fear  that  it  will  never  be 
over.  I  hope  that  in  ten  days'  time  we  shall  be  able  to 
move  forward.  I  fancy  our  halting  place  will  be  somewhere 
near  the  east  end  of  Mt.  Ingwe :  you  will  see  it  on  the  map 
near  the  White  Umvolosi  River.  If  we  can  build  a  good 
fort  there  and  fill  it  up  with  supplies,  we  then  go  to  the 
Inhlazatye  Mountain,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
road,  by  the  way,  and  from  thence  I  with  the  mounted  men 
ought  to  be  able  to  burn  Ulundi." 

The  letter  just  quoted  is  interesting  for  two 
reasons.  It  illustrates  in  the  first  place  his  deeply 
affectionate  nature.  This  was  a  trait  that,  being 
intensely  shy  and  reserved,  he  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed. He  did  not  "  carry  his  heart  on  his  sleeve 
for  daws  to  peck  at,"  and  those  who  knew  him 
superficially  did  not  give  him  credit  for  the  depth 
of  his  feelings.  In  addition  it  gives  an  instance  of 
his  obsession  in  the  matter  of  war  correspondents. 
As  a  class,  he  distrusted  them,  and  in  this  campaign 
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at  least,  one  correspondent  gave  him  good  reason 
for  this  feeling.  This  gentleman,  'who  had  been 
treated  with  confidence "  (I  quote  from  Colonel 
Lewis  Butler),  "  actually  told  Colonel  Buller  that  he 
considered  himself  justified  in  reading  and  making 
use  of  any  private  correspondence  he  might  happen 
to  find,  and  was  surprised  next  day  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  Colonel's  tent."  A  man  capable  of  hold- 
ing such  opinions  is  hardly  likely  to  inspire  trust  in 
his  hearer.  But  mainly  Buller's  dislike  of  corre- 
spondents was  due  to  his  hatred  of  anything  that 
savoured  of  self-advertisement.  He  carried  the 
feeling  to  excess,  no  doubt,  but  at  least  there  was 
nothing  sordid  about  it.  One  can  hardly  say  the 
same  of  the  conduct  of  some  men  who  have  erred 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Still,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  it  certainly  did  him  no 
good. 

For  his  gallantry  during  the  fighting  on  Inhlobana, 
Buller  was  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross  by 
Evelyn  Wood,  who  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  matter1 : 

"  I  had  heard  many  stories  of  the  gallantry  shown  by 
Colonel  Buller  in  the  retreat  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Inhlobana,  but  I  had  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  anything 
definite,  because  he  guarded  closely  all  the  mounted  men 
from  receiving  orders  except  through  him,  and  I  knew  from 
his  character  that  he  would  repudiate  the  notion  of  having 
done  anything  more  than  his  duty.  A  few  days  after  the 
fight  he  went  out  ...  to  endeavour  to  find  Captain 
Barton's  body.  While  he  was  out  I  received  written  state- 
ments from  Lieutenants  D'Arcy  and  Everitt  and  Trooper 
Rundall,  whom  he  had  rescued  at  the  risk  of  his  fife,  and 
their  reports  were  verified  by  those  of  other  officers  who 

1  From  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal,  chap.  xxxi. 
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were  present.  This  enabled  me  to  put  forward  a  strong 
recommendation  that  his  name  should  be  considered  for 
the  Victoria  Cross.  A  day  or  two  later  ...  I  said  .  .  . 
I  think  you  may  be  interested  in  something  I  have  written 
and  I  handed  him  the  letter-book.  He  was  very  tired 
(after  an  unsuccessful  raid)  and  observed  somewhat  ungra- 
ciously, '  Some  nonsense,  I  suppose,'  to  which  I  replied, 
'  Yes,  I  think  I  have  been  rather  eulogistic'  When  he 
handed  me  back  the  book  his  face  was  a  study." 

Buller's  reckless  bravery  gave  his  Commander 
many  anxious  moments.  His  Staff  officer,  Captain 
Campbell,  wrote  that  whenever  the  former  went 
out  on  a  raid  Wood  was  unable  to  keep  quiet,  but 
was  restless  from  sheer  anxiety  till  his  return  to 
camp.  Later  in  England,  Wood  told  Buller's  sister 
that  he  had  earned  the  V.C.  every  time  he  went 
out  in  Zululand. 

He  would  never,  however  great  the  personal  risk, 
leave  a  wounded  man  behind,  whose  rescue  was 
compatible  with  the  performance  of  the  duty  on 
which  he  was  engaged. 

The  battle  of  Kambula  and  the  relief  of  Etshowe 
mark  the  end  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Zulu  War. 
Reinforcements  were  now  arriving,  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  all  those  dispatched  from  England 
had  landed  in  Natal.  The  force  at  Lord  Chelms- 
ford's disposal  was  now  rearranged  in  two  Divisions, 
a  Cavalry  Brigade  and  a  Flying  Column. 

The  1st  Division  (six  battalions,  three  batteries, 
etc.),  under  the  command  of  Major-General  H.  H. 
Crealock,  was  ordered  to  advance  on  much  the  same 
line  as  that  taken  by  the  original  1st  Column. 

The  2nd  Division  (four  battalions,  two  batteries, 
etc.),  under  Major-General  Newdigate,  and  the 
Cavalry    Brigade    (two   regiments),    under    Major- 
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General  Marshall,  advanced  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrecht.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford accompanied  this  force. 

The  Flying  Column,  commanded  by  Brig. -General 
Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  was  practically  the  original 
4th  Column,  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  one  bat- 
talion and  a  battery.  It  was,  in  addition,  much 
strengthened  in  the  mounted  arm,  which  was  now 
increased  to  1,400  Irregular  Horse,  under  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Buller.  He  had  beyond  all  cavil  earned 
the  right  to  this  advancement,  nevertheless  it  was 
an  undoubted  stroke  of  luck  for  an  infantry  officer, 
who  in  his  own  regiment  ranked  as  a  Captain,  to 
get  the  command  of  what  in  point  of  numbers  was 
equivalent  to  a  Cavalry  Brigade. 

After  the  battle  of  Kambula  the  troops  commanded 
by  General  Wood  had  a  period  of  comparative  rest. 
The  time  was  taken  up  in  organizing  the  transport 
and  collecting  supplies  at  Utrecht  and  Balte  Spruit, 
in  preparation  for  the  final  advance.  The  country 
was  quiet  and  convoys  between  those  two  places 
and  Kambula  were  not  interfered  with. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Kambula  on  the 
15th  of  April,  gives  a  picture  of  Buller  at  this  period. 
He  wore 

"  What  has  been  a  large  broad-brimmed  soft  felt  hat 
of  light  colour,  wrapped  round  with  a  distinguishing  pug- 
garee of  red  cloth,  a  coloured  flannel  shirt,  nothing  round 
his  neck,  a  tweed  shooting  jacket,  cord  breeches  cased  with 
leather  round  the  knees,  brown-leather  butcher  boots,  and 
spurs,  and  a  revolver,  bestriding  a  stout  pony  of  fourteen 
hands  that  looks  barely  up  to  his  weight.  The  clothing 
of  his  men  followed  no  exact  rule,  but  the  most  usual  was 
a  cord  jacket,  trousers  of  a  peculiar  olive-brown  tint,  high-low 
boots,  and  gaiters.     Round  the  soft  felt  hat  was  worn  a 
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distinguishing  puggaree,  that  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse 
being  red,  the  same  as  worn  by  their  commander.  For 
armament  Buller  preferred  a  carbine,  with  the  ammunition 
carried  en  bandolier.  Sabres  he  would  not  be  troubled 
with,  saying  that  he  was  sure  that  if  his  men  had  been  so 
armed  on  Inhlobana,  they  would  never  have  got  up  the 
hill,  and  if  they  had  would  most  certainly  not  have  come 
off  it  alive.  Those  who  could  obtain  them  carried  a  ground- 
sheet  and  waterproof  cloak,  or  in  winter  a  blanket  and 
greatcoat.  Those  who  were  unable  to  procure  these 
articles  went  without  them,  and  campaigned  in  what  they 
stood  up  in,  with  the  addition  of  a  quart  pot  and  a  jack- 
knife." 

We  have  another  portrait  of  him,  at  about  the 
same  time,  describing  his  appearance  whilst  in 
action.  During  a  reconnaissance  the  Zulus  had 
allowed  the  main  body  of  the  party  to  pass  on,  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  them  from  behind.  Evelyn 
Wood  detecting  the  ruse  ordered  twenty  men  to 
wheel  about  and  charge  the  enemy  gathering  in  his 
rear.     Buller  headed  the  charge: 

"  Leading  his  men  at  a  swinging  canter,  with  his  reins  in 
his  teeth,  a  revolver  in  one  hand,  and  a  knobkerrie  he  had 
snatched  from  a  Zulu  in  the  other,  his  hat  blown  off  in  the 
melee,  and  a  large  streak  of  blood  across  his  face,  caused 
by  a  splinter  of  rock  from  above,  this  gallant  horseman 
seemed  a  demon  incarnate  to  the  flying  savages,  who  slunk 
out  of  his  path  as  if  he  had  been — as  indeed  they  believed 
him — an  evil  spirit,  whose  very  look  was  death." 

The  month  of  May  was  spent  in  reconnoitring 
with  a  view  to  deciding  on  the  best  line  of  advance 
into  the  enemy's  country.  There  were  several  of 
these  expeditions,  none  furnishing  any  striking 
incident,  but  in  the  aggregate  representing  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work,  and  supplying  useful,  in  fact 
indispensable,  information.     In  one  of  them,  carried 
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out  between  the  14th  and  16th  days  of  the  month, 
Buller  was  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Imperial, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  disregard  of  danger. 
On  the  29th  the  Flying  Column  was  completed  up 
to  strength  by  the  arrival  of  five  companies  of  the 
80th  Foot,  and  a  battery  of  four  gatlings. 

The  main  advance  began  on  the  1st  June,  the 
plan  being  that  the  Flying  Column  should  always 
be  about  half  a  march  in  front  of  the  main  body 
of  the  2nd  Division.  On  the  day  in  question,  the 
Flying  Column  having  arrived  at  its  camp  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umyamyene  River,  Wood 
and  Buller  rode  out  to  examine  the  country  in  front. 
Sir  George  Pomeroy  Colley  gives  the  following  account 
of  what  happened  : 

"  Evelyn  Wood  and  Buller  were  riding  ahead  of  the 
column  as  usual  to  look  out  for  a  good  camping  ground, 
when  suddenly  they  saw  an  officer  riding  furiously  towards 
them — so  furiously  that  Buller  observed,  '  Why,  the  man 
rides  as  if  he  thought  the  Kafirs  were  after  him.'  As  he 
came  nearer  he  gesticulated  wildly  and  beckoned  them  to 
go  back,  but  they  rode  on  till  they  met  him.  '  Whatever 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  said  Buller.  '  The  Prince — the 
Prince  Imperial  is  killed,'  was  all  the  man  could  gasp  out, 
breathless  and  wild.  '  Where — where  is  the  body  ?  '  asked 
Buller  sharply.  The  man  could  only  gasp  and  point  to 
a  hill  about  3  miles  off,  from  which  they  could  now  see  some 
twenty  Kafirs  going  away  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
three  led  horses.  '  Where  are  your  men,  sir  ?  How  many 
did  you  lose  ?  '  said  Buller  sharply  and  sternly,  now  thor- 
oughly roused.  '  They  are  behind  me — I  don't  know,' 
stammered  the  unfortunate  man.  Then  said  Buller,  turn- 
ing on  him  savagely,  '  You  deserve  to  be  shot,  and  I  hope 
will  be.  I  could  shoot  you  myself,'  and  turned  his  back 
on  him.  Had  it  been  either  Wood  or  Buller,  they  would 
have  turned  had  it  been  a  thousand  Kafirs,  and  probably 
would  have  brought  him  away." 
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On  which  the  only  comment  that  occurs  to  one 
is  that  neither  Wood  nor  Buller  would  have  allowed 
themselves  to  get  trapped  in  the  way  that  these 
unfortunate  men  were  trapped,  through  sheer  care- 
lessness. Fierce  as  his  resentment  at  this  unhappy 
officer's  conduct  was  in  the  shock  of  the  first  news 
of  the  tragedy,  his  sense  of  justice  led  him  later 
to  urge  in  extenuation  the  fact  that  it  was  the  man's 
first  time  under  fire,  and  that  another  time  he  might 
do  better.  To  the  end  of  his  career  he  refused  to 
condemn  a  man  for  one  mistake,  withstanding  even 
the  orders  of  Government  if  necessary,  in  the  accused's 
defence. 

The  advance  continued  throughout  the  month 
of  June,  the  Flying  Column  leading  the  way  until 
at  the  close  of  the  month  the  force  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  Ulundi,  Ketchwayo's  capital. 
On  the  3rd  July,  Buller  was  sent  forward  with  the 
mounted  men  of  the  Flying  Column  to  select  a  good 
position  for  the  force  to  take  up  if  attacked  on  its 
advance  to  Ulundi.  Lord  Chelmsford  also  wished 
to  force  the  enemy  to  show  his  numbers  and  plan 
of  attack.  Buller  manoeuvred  his  men  with  great 
skill.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  with  a  strong  body 
of  the  enemy  in  his  front,  large  masses  gathered  on 
his  flanks  and  tried  to  encircle  him.  He  retired  his 
force  in  alternate  parties,  each  in  turn  covering 
the  retirement  of  the  other,  and,  having  obtained 
for  Lord  Chelmsford  the  information  he  desired, 
returned  to  camp  with  the  loss  of  three  men  killed 
and  four  wounded.  It  was  in  this  skirmish  that 
Lord  William  Beresford,  who  had  been  acting  as 
Staff  officer  to  Buller  since  the  column  left  Kambula, 
earned  the  Victoria  Cross.     Captain   D'Arcy  also 

VOL.  I  K 
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distinguished  himself  by  picking  up  a  wounded  man 
from  close  to  the  advancing  enemy.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford afterwards  attributed  much  of  his  success  in 
the  final  battle  to  Buller's  management  of  this 
reconnaissance. 

The  next  day,  the  4th  July,  the  whole  force 
advanced,  the  mounted  men  of  the  Flying  Column, 
under  Buller,  as  usual,  leading  the  way.  After 
crossing  the  Umvolosi  the  main  body  advanced 
through  rough  scrub  jungle  until  it  reached  the  open 
country  beyond.  Here  it  was  formed  into  a  hollow 
rectangle,  the  sides  of  which  were  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  front  and  rear  faces.  In  this  formation, 
with  Buller's  men  covering  the  advance,  and  the 
Cavalry  guarding  the  flanks  and  rear  the  force 
marched  till  it  came  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Ulundi, 
to  the  spot  selected  by  Buller  the  day  before.  It 
was  now  about  half -past  eight,  and  at  about  a  quarter 
to  nine  the  mounted  men  on  the  front  and  right 
flank  came  into  action  against  the  enemy,  who  had 
begun  to  assemble  on  the  surrounding  heights,  soon 
after  the  column  emerged  from  the  bushy  ground. 
The  horsemen  were  gradually  driven  back  and  took 
refuge  inside  the  rectangle.  The  Zulus  attacked 
on  all  sides,  but  showed  neither  the  resolution  nor 
the  tactical  skill  they  had  exhibited  at  Kambula. 
They  were  unable  to  stand  up  against  the  artillery 
and  rifle  fire,  and  at  9.25  a.m.  the  17th  Lancers  were 
let  loose  from  the  rear  face  of  the  square  in  pursuit. 
Buller  led  his  men  out  from  the  front  face  soon 
afterwards,  and  joined  in  dispersing  various  scattered 
bodies  of  the  enemy  now  in  full  flight. 

Evelyn  Wood,  in  his  dispatch  on  this  day's  doings 
says :  "  Colonel  Buller  gave  us  such  aid  as  has  seldom 
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been  afforded  by  light  cavalry  to  a  main  body  of 
troops."  This  is  particularly  in  reference  to  his 
action  on  the  3rd  and  4th  July,  but  it  is  equally  true 
of  his  work  during  the  whole  of  the  advance  of  the 
2nd  Division. 

The  battle  of  Ulundi  marked  the  end  of  the  Zulu 
War.  The  Zulus  never  collected  again  ;  Ketchwayo 
became  a  fugitive,  and  was  eventually  captured  on 
the  20th  August. 

There  are  unfortunately  no  letters  of  Buller's 
extant  for  the  period  between  the  battles  of  Kambula 
and  Ulundi. 

He  writes  on  the  10th  July,  nearly  a  week  after 
the  latter: 

"  Times  are  hard  and  paper  and  grub  both  short,  so  I 
must  use  up  an  old  bit  to  write  to  you.  ...  I  have  sent 
in  a  medical  certificate,  so  I  hope  to  get  away  in  about 
thirty  days  from  now,  but  possibly  I  may  not  get  out  quite 
so  soon,  for  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  have  to  do 
that  may  take  me  some  little  time.  Among  others,  I  want 
to  get  hold  of  poor  old  Piet  Uys'  bones  and  bury  them, 
also  Barton's,  if  I  can.  All  this  in  this  big  country  may 
take  time,  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  off  at  the  time  I  say. 
I  was  much  amused  at  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your 
letter,  telling  me  to  be  civil  to  correspondents,  as  the  day 
before  I  received  it  I  had  had  to  pull  one  through  a  thorn 
bush  to  teach  him  manners.     He  was  the  special  of  the 

;   please,  if  he  revenges  himself  in  caricaturing  me, 

buy  a  copy  and  keep  it  for  me.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  fighting 
is  over,  for  we  gave  the  Zulus  such  a  dressing  on  the  4th 
that,  fine  fellows  as  they  are,  they  can  never  come  to  time 
again  to  attack  us.  .  .  .  We  have  burned  and  left  Ulundi. 
Newdigate's  division  is  marching  down  to  bring  up  supplies, 
and  we  are  moving  across  country  through  Kwamagasa 
to  St.  Paul's  mission  station,  where  we  are  to  help  General 
Crealock's  column  up  in  its  march  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Umlatosi  River  (Port  Durnford)  through  Ondine  towards 
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us.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Umlatosi  and  St.  Paul's 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  thick  bush.  I  am  so  looking  forward 
to  going  home  that  I  can  hardly  write  about  anything 
else.  If  I  do  get  home  we  shall  be  a  pleasant  party.  E. 
Wood,  Bill  Beresford,  Teddy  Prior,  self,  and  some  other 
congenial  spirits  ;  we  shall  be  able  to  fight  our  battles  o'er 
and  o'er  again  all  the  way  home.  Some  of  them  I  have  no 
wish  to  fight  again  in  any  other  way." 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  come  out  to  take 
supreme  Civil  and  Military  charge  at  the  Cape,  was 
very  anxious  to  keep  both  Wood  and  Buller  with 
him,  to  assist  him  in  settling  Sekukuni's  business. 
They  were,  however,  both  so  completely  run  down 
by  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of  the  last  sixteen 
months  that  longer  stay  in  the  field  was  out  of  the 
question.  Buller  suffered  from  an  obstinate  un- 
healed wound,  and  his  legs  and  hands  were  covered 
with  veldt  sores.  Wolseley  had  perforce  to  let 
them  go,  but  he  published  a  very  handsome  farewell 
order,  recording  "  his  high  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered  during  the  war,  which  their 
military  ability  and  untiring  energy  have  so  largely 
contributed  in  bringing  to  an  end.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the  Flying 
Column  is  largely  due  to  General  Wood's  genius  for 
war,  to  the  admirable  system  he  established  in  his 
command,  and  to  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which 
his  ably  conceived  plans  have  been  carried  out  by 
Colonel  Buller." 

Lord  Chelmsford  gave  them  equally  high  praise, 
calling  them,  in  a  speech  made  by  him  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  "  my  right  and  left  supporters  during 
the  whole  of  my  time  in  the  country." 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Piet  Uys'  body 
was  recovered,  but  the  remains  of  Captain  Barton 
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were  not  found  till  May  of  the  next  year,  when  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Empress  Eugenie,  had  a  search  made 
for  them.  The  incidents  of  Barton's  death  and 
the  finding  of  his  body  are  related  in  Sir  Evelyn's 
book,  From  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal. 

Statements  made  in  farewell  orders  are  like  those 
on  memorial  tablets,  "  not  on  oath,"  but  Sir  Garnet's 
letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  equally  com- 
plimentary (18.7.79) : 

"  The  men  who  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  this  war 
are  Brigadier-General  Wood  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buller. 
If  their  advice  had  been  steadily  acted  upon,  I  believe  that 
no  further  operations  would  have  been  necessary  now.  .  .  . 
I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  allow 
both  Brigadier-General  Wood  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Buller  to  return  home.  Both  are  pretty  well  worn  out,  and 
both  require  rest  for  mind  as  well  as  for  body.  I  feel  their 
loss  beyond  measure,  as  I  had  looked  to  them  to  finish 
this  business,  and  then  to  wind  up  matters  for  me  in  the 
Transvaal  when  I  go  there." 

Some  newspaper  started  the  report  that  Buller 
and  Wood  left  South  Africa  because  they  did  not 
agree  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Transvaal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
both  very  seriously  run  down.  In  the  case  of  Buller, 
this  dated  back  to  the  time  of  Kambula.  When 
the  force  collected  before  the  move  on  Ulundi,  Lord 
Chelmsford  asked  Evelyn  Wood,  "  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  Buller  ?  "  "  Working  him  to  death 
and  giving  him  nothing  to  eat,"  was  the  reply. 
Redvers  Buller  never  quite  got  over  the  effects  of 
the  campaign.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  a  spare 
though  large-framed  man  ;  from  this  date  onwards 
he  inclined  to  become  heavy,  whilst  his  hands  were 
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so  crippled  with  veldt  sores  that  his  handwriting 
was  permanently  affected. 

Buller  sailed  from  Cape  Town  in  the  S.S.  "  German  " 
on  the  5th  of  August,  arriving  at  Plymouth  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month.  On  his  way  to  London  he 
was  met  and  greeted  at  Exeter  by  the  vicar  and  some 
of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Thomas',  Exeter,  of  which 
he  was  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  chief  welcome 
from  his  fellow-townsmen  was,  however,  a  week 
later  when  he  returned  to  Downes.  A  feu  de  joie 
of  fog-signals  at  Crediton  station,  flags  and  mottoes 
of  welcome  along  the  road,  and  a  cheering  crowd 
who  dragged  his  carriage  to  his  own  door,  signified 
the  affection  and  pride  with  which  his  own  people 
welcomed  his  return  to  them. 

A  month  later,  not  only  his  town,  but  the  whole 
county  of  Devon  did  him  honour  at  a  great  banquet 
in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Exeter.  Dinners  unfortunately 
involve  speech-making,  and  to  Buller,  having  to 
listen  to  his  own  praises,  was  only  less  painful  an 
ordeal  than  having  to  reply  to  them.  He  made  no 
pretence  to  oratory,  but  what  he  did  say  was  char- 
acterized by  his  innate  straightforwardness  and 
common  sense. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  commanded 
to  Balmoral,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Queen. 
A  recent  writer  has  described  Buller  as  "  unintelli- 
gent." That  certainly  was  not  the  impression 
received  of  him  by  that  unequalled  judge  of  char- 
acter, Queen  Victoria.  The  following  letter  was 
written  by  Lady  Ely,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ladies-in- 
Waiting,  to  his  aunt,  Lady  Suffolk,  after  this  visit : 

"  The  Queen  desires  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleased 
Her  Majesty  is  with  Colonel  Buller,  who  has  been  here  with 
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Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  only  left  this  morning.  Her  Majesty 
found  him  so  clever  and  intelligent  and  so  modest  about 
himself.  The  Queen  liked  his  manner  so  much.  Her 
Majesty  feels  sure  you  will  like  to  know  how  much  he  has 
been  liked  and  appreciated." 

It  is  said  that  the  Court  in  general  were  rather 
startled  at  the  frankness  of  his  conversation  with  the 
Queen,  to  which  he  replied,  "  If  I  am  not  to  tell  the 
truth  to  my  Sovereign,  I  don't  know  to  whom  I  am 
to  tell  it." 

A  few  days  after  his  Balmoral  visit  he  received  an 
invitation  to  Hughenden,  from  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  Queen  wishes  me  to  see  you,  but  it  is  not  merely 
in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty's  commands,  but  for  my  own 
honour  and  gratification  that  I  venture  to  say  that  if  your 
engagements  permit  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  here  on 
the  25th  inst." 

There  could  hardly  have  been  a  greater  compli- 
ment to  a  rising  soldier  than  this  invitation  from 
the  most  prominent  statesman  in  Europe.  Buller, 
however,  declined  it,  not  because  as  a  traditional 
Whig  he  disapproved  of  Lord  Beaconsfield' s  politics 
(in  fact,  on  Imperial  questions  he  very  much  agreed 
with  the  Premier's  line  of  action),  but  because  the 
latter  had  refused,  even  at  the  Royal  command, 
to  receive  a  visit  from  Lord  Chelmsford.  Buller 
was  fond  of  his  late  Commander,  though  he  thought 
by  no  means  highly  of  some  of  his  work  in  Zululand, 
and  his  innate  loyalty  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  share  in  what  might  look  like  a  slur  on  his  chief. 

The  fifteen  months  spent  in  South  Africa  had  been 
very  fruitful  to  Buller,  both  in  honour  and  substantial 
reward.     He  went  out  a  comparatively  unknown 
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Captain  of  Infantry,  with  a  Brevet  Majority  and  a 
C.B.  He  returned  with  a  C.M.G.  (bestowed  for 
his  services  in  the  Amatola  Mountains)  and  with  a 
well-earned  decoration  for  personal  courage.  In 
addition  he  was  made  an  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen, 
which  appointment  carried  with  it  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  Army  :  the  prize  which  he  had  thought 
hardly  within  his  reach  a  few  months  earlier. 

Professionally  he  stood  out  as  one  of  the  first 
fighting  soldiers  in  the  Army.  Though  all  his 
previous  training  had  been  that  of  Light  Infantry, 
he  showed  that  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a 
born  leader  of  Partisan  Horse,  such  a  one  as  Stuart 
or  Ashby  of  the  Confederate  Army,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  free  from  the  besetting  sin  of  such 
leaders :  the  tendency  to  play  each  for  his  own  hand. 

His  later  career  was  to  show  that  he  possessed 
another  quality  not  usually  found  in  men  of  this 
stamp,  and  generally  considered  incompatible  with 
the  character,  the  power  of  business-like  attention 
to  the  details  of  office  administration. 

But  most  important  of  all,  his  command  of  the 
Frontier  Light  Horse  gave  him  his  first  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  wonderful  power  of  winning  the 
personal  affection  of  the  men  who  served  under 
him.  This  power  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  nearly  twelve 
years  he  had  been  in  the  War  Office,  cut  off  from 
all  contact  with  the  daily  life  of  the  soldier,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  high  rank  and  great  responsi- 
bility made  the  close  personal  relationship  with  the 
rank  and  file,  which  was  possible  in  1879  for  the 
Commander  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse,  no  longer 
feasible  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Nata] 
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Army  twenty  years  later,  nevertheless  he  won  from 
the  men  who  served  under  him  in  1899  the  same 
love  and  respect  that  had  been  paid  him  by  the 
men  of  his  regiment  in  Zululand.  And  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  this  love  came  unsought,  as  the 
reward  of  a  selfless  and  unheralded  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  men. 


B 


CHAPTER   VII 

BOER  WAR   OF   1881 

Buller  spent  but  a  short  time  at  home.  After 
a  brief  period  of  leave  he  was  posted  to  the  2nd 
battalion  of  his  regiment,  then  serving  in  Afghanis- 
tan. On  the  point  of  starting,  his  baggage  having 
actually  been  put  on  board,  he  was  stopped  by 
peremptory  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
His  rapid  promotion  had  indeed  placed  him  in  a 
somewhat  anomalous  position.  In  the  60th  Rifles 
he  was  still  only  a  Captain,  whose  highest  responsi- 
bility would  have  been  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany. In  the  Army  he  ranked  as  a  full  Colonel, 
eligible  for  the  command  of  a  brigade,  in  the  absence 
of  any  officer  with  senior  Army  rank.  A  similar 
situation  is  not  uncommon  under  our  regimental 
system,  and  even  in  time  of  peace  sometimes  causes 
much  unpleasantness.  Looking  back,  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that  Buller  missed  the  chance  of 
sharing  in  the  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar, 
under  Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  these  two  great  soldiers  just  missed 
coming  into  contact  with  each  other ;  a  second 
chance  of  their  meeting  occurred  not  long  after, 
and  that  also  failed.  The  two  men  had  much  in 
common,  in  the  high  sense  of  duty,  and  the  deep 
religious  feeling  that  inspired  them  both,  not  to 
mention  the  lesser  fact  of  their  both  possessing  the 
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same  decoration  for  personal  courage.  Much  mis- 
understanding in  later  years  might  have  been  avoided 
if  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had  met  and  learnt  to  know 
Redvers  Buller  whilst  both  were  still  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

However,  it  was  not  to  be,  and  Buller  was  sent 
as  A. A.  and  Q.M.G.  to  Scotland  on  the  8th  of  April, 
whence  after  less  than  two  months  he  was  posted 
to  duty  in  the  same  capacity  at  Aldershot,  com- 
manded at  that  time  by  Sir  Thomas  Steele. 

His  time  in  Aldershot  was  not  much  longer  than 
that  which  he  had  spent  in  Scotland ;  before  the 
winter  was  over  he  was  once  more  on  his  way  to 
the  Cape. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  the  causes 
of  the  Boer  War  of  1881.  In  1876  the  Transvaal 
Republic  was  bankrupt,  and,  also,  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  "eaten  up  "  by  Sekukuni  and  the 
Zulus.  The  latter  catastrophe  might  well  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  native  tribes 
throughout  South  Africa,  so  that,  quite  apart  from 
humanitarian  reasons,  the  British  Government  felt 
itself  forced  to  intervene  and  annex  the  State.  British 
credit  and  British  administration  restored  the  finan- 
cial position,  while  the  defeat  of  Sekukuni  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Zulu  power  removed  the  more 
serious  danger. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  annexation 
was  otherwise  than  welcome  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  Boers,  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances 
related.  There  had,  however,  always  been  a  com- 
paratively small  but  powerful  clique  which  opposed 
it ;  under  the  altered  conditions  of  restored  credit 
and  assured  safety,  these  found  little  difficulty  in 
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swaying  the  now  comparatively  indifferent  mass  of 
the  people  into  hostility  to  the  British  Government, 
more  especially  to  that  concrete  manifestation  of 
its  rule,  the  imposition  of  taxes.  In  short,  Great 
Britain  having  dragged  the  Transvaal  out  of  the 
mire,  and  set  it  on  its  feet,  having  restored  its  credit 
and  destroyed  its  enemies,  found  "  its  presence 
odious  now  its  task  was  done."  An  agitation  was 
set  on  foot  for  the  annulment  of  the  annexation, 
which  was  considerably  encouraged  by  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  Midlothian  campaign, 
and  the  subsequent  accession  to  power  of  a  Liberal 
Government.  Unfortunately,  a  statesman  may  quite 
honestly  disapprove  of  a  policy  whilst  in  opposition, 
and  yet  with  equal  honesty  find  it  impossible  to 
reverse  that  policy  when  in  office.  This  Mr.  Glad- 
stone explained  to  Parliament,  and  through  that 
body  to  the  Boers,  in  the  debate  on  the  Queen's 
speech  in  1880.  The  Boer  leaders,  however,  were 
not  convinced  of  the  impossibility  in  their  particular 
case,  and  decided,  since  words  were  of  no  use,  to 
resort  to  the  stronger  argument  of  deeds. 

The  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  took  place  on  the 
11th  November  on  the  occasion  of  the  distrainment 
of  a  Boer  farmer  for  non-payment  of  taxes  ;  rioting 
ensued,  ending  in  successful  resistance  to  the  troops 
sent  to  arrest  the  rioters.  On  the  16th  December, 
the  Republic  was  formally  proclaimed  at  Paarde 
Kraal,  and  on  the  same  day  the  first  blood  was  shed 
at  Potchefstroom.  Four  days  later  two  companies 
of  the  94th  Foot,  marching  under  peace  conditions, 
from  Lydenburg  to  Pretoria,  were  ambuscaded  at 
Bronkhorst  Spruit :  56  men  were  killed  and  101 
wounded   before   the   survivors   surrendered.     The 
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comparatively  small  British  force  that  was  in  garri- 
son in  the  Transvaal  was  split  up  into  half  a  dozen 
small  detachments  :  all  these  were  now  isolated, 
and  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  officer  commanding  in  Natal,  Major-General 
Sir  George  Colley,  fearing  that  some  of  the  small 
garrisons  might  be  starved  into  surrender,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  their  relief.  The  Boers  held 
Laing's  Nek  in  considerable  strength,  and  an  attempt 
to  force  the  pass,  made  by  Sir  George  with  500 
men  of  the  58th  Foot,  70  Mounted  Infantry  and 
guns,  ended  in  defeat :  in  this  action  73  men  were 
killed  and  100  wounded.  After  this  repulse,  Colley 
decided  to  encamp  at  Mount  Prospect,  in  front  of 
the  Nek,  and  wait  for  reinforcements.  On  the  8th 
February  he  moved  down  the  Newcastle  Road  with 
300  men  of  the  60th,  38  Mounted  Infantry  and  four 
guns,  to  clear  his  communications,  with  which  the 
Boers  had  been  interfering.  He  was  attacked  near 
the  Ingogo  River  by  superior  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  repulsed,  though  with  the  heavy  loss  of 
half  his  men.  The  Rifles,  young  soldiers  for  the 
most  part,  fought  with  the  steadiness  and  co'olness 
of  veterans.1 

During  February  he  received  reinforcements,  and 
on  the  27th  seized  the  summit  of  Majuba  Hill,  a 
position  commanding  the  Boer  Camp,  with  a  force 
of  350  men,  composed  of  detachments  taken  from 
the  various  regiments  under  his  command.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  Majuba.  The 
General  was  killed,  and  the  greater  number  of  his 
men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  had  arrived  at  Newcastle 
1  Colley's  dispatch. 
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about  ten  days  previously,  having  sailed  from 
England  on  the  24th  January,  now  took  command. 
He  had  been  informed  before  starting  that  the 
Ministry  approved  in  principle  of  the  restoration  of 
self-government  to  the  Transvaal,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  decided  that  the  Boers  must 
lay  down  their  arms  before  this  could  be  granted. 
After  some  negotiations  with  the  Boer  leaders,  an 
armistice  was  arranged,  on  the  6th  March,  for  a 
period  of  eight  days,  i.e.  to  midnight  on  the  14th. 
This  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  18th  to 
allow  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kruger,  who  was  the 
dominant  personality  on  the  Boer  side.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Boers  should  pass  eight  days'  sup- 
plies to  the  invested  garrisons,  and  in  the  meantime 
more  troops  were  arriving  to  strengthen  Wood's 
hands.  Immediate  operations  were  in  any  case 
impossible,  owing  to  dearth  of  supplies  and  to  the 
heavy  rains. 

The  Government  at  home  had  still  not  made  up 
its  mind  whether  it  would  fight  or  not.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  had  been  ordered  out  on  the  28th  February, 
with  10,000  men,  and  there  was  a  strong  party  in 
the  Government  who  were  in  favour  of  asserting 
the  authority  of  the  Queen  before  allowing  the 
Boers  to  regain  their  independence.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  was  against  fighting,  and  eventually  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  Wood,  under  orders 
from  Home,  on  the  23rd,  granting  the  Boers  a 
Republic,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain. 
Wood  himself  was  strongly  against  this  surrender, 
and  it  is  said  called  his  officers  to  witness  that  he  was 
merely  obeying  orders.  The  story  is  doubtful  and 
inconsistent  with  Wood's  character.     Sir  Frederick 
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Roberts  landed  only  to  find  that  his  presence  was 
not  required,  and  was  hustled  out  of  the  country 
with  even  greater  haste  than  he  had  been  sent  out 
to  it.  Thus  for  a  second  time  fate  intervened  to 
prevent  Roberts  and  Buller  meeting. 

We  can  now  turn  to  Buller' s  account  of  his  share 
in  the  doings  of  this  period. 

Buller  had  been  warned  early  in  the  year  that 
he  might  have  to  follow  Sir  Evelyn,  but  nothing 
definite  was  settled,  since  he  writes  on  the  25th 
January  :  "  Colley  advanced  from  Newcastle  yester- 
day and  on  his  success  I  fancy  depends  whether  I 
have  to  go  out  or  not."  Laing's  Nek  decided  the 
question,  for  by  the  time  Ingogo  was  fought  he  was 
already  on  the  high  seas  nearing  Madeira.  His 
appointment  was  Deputy  Adjutant  and  Quarter- 
master-General in  South  Africa,  on  the  Staff  of 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Leicester  Smyth,  and  not  osten- 
sibly connected  with  either  the  Transvaal  or  Natal. 
He  did  not  enjoy  the  voyage.  Writing  on  the  25th 
February,  he  says : 

"This  has  been  an  extraordinarily  dull  voyage  .  .  . 
but  the  longest  journey  must  come  to  an  end  and  I  trust 
this  will  to-morrow.  I  am  the  more  anxious  as  I  am 
fidgeting  myself  about  my  chances  of  having  to  stay  in 
Cape  Town.  As  you  know,  I  am  really  going  out  as  Staff 
officer  to  Sir  Leicester  Smyth,  who  is  General  at  the  Cape, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  Transvaal  or  Natal, 
to  which  of  course  I  want  to  get.  .  .  .  Much  must  depend  on 
what  we  hear  at  Cape  Town  has  happened  during  the  last 
twenty-one  days  ...  I  shall  know  to-morrow  night,  so 
really  there  is  not  much  good  in  my  bothering  you,  or 
troubling  myself,  in  the  matter.  Still,  such  is  the  foolish- 
ness of  nature  that  it  does  bother  me." 

He  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that  even 
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if  he  does  not  manage  to  get  to  the  front  he  will 
with  luck  save  enough  to  buy  a  new  carpet  and 
curtains  for  Downes.  That  much-loved  home  was 
never  very  far  from  his  thoughts.  Hardly  a  letter 
written  by  him  whilst  on  service  passes  without 
some  reference  to  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
house  or  gardens,  or  some  business  connected  with 
it.  The  letter  just  quoted  from  was  kept  open  till 
he  should  have  arrived  at  the  Cape  for  completion. 
He  goes  on  : 

"  Cape  Town,  Sunday,  27th,  8  p.m.  Reading  over  what  I 
have  written  seems  like  reading  a  dream.  I  have  just  been 
in  communication  with  Wood,  who  is  at  Pietermaritzburg, 
and  has  been  telling  me  of  the  terrible  events  of  to-day. 
I  say  terrible,  as  I  cannot  get  over  Colley's  death,  which 
is  the  only  fact  I  have  ascertained  for  certain,  and  I  cannot 
get  out  of  my  head  poor  Lady  Colley  sitting  alone  in  that 
dull  Government  House  at  Pietermaritzburg.  It  is  terrible 
though,  in  other  respects.  British  rule  in  South  Africa 
hangs  in  the  balance,  and  one  more  disaster  it  will  take  us 
all  we  know  to  set  it  fairly  up  again.  However,  I  shall 
not  have  come  out  here  for  nothing  at  any  rate,  as  this 
Transvaal  business  seems  likely  to  be  a  pretty  big  one.  I 
dined  yesterday  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  Governor, 
.  .  .  and  mentioned  that  having  noticed  two  very  nice- 
looking  horses  in  the  street  I  stopped  the  man  and  tried  to 
buy  one,  but  gave  up  at  once  on  finding  they  were  his. 
Upon  this  he  said  that  if  I  liked  he  would  be  glad  to  lend 
me  one,  an  English  cob,  on  the  condition  that  if  it  was 
killed  I  should  pay  for  it.  I  said  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
buy  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  back  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  But  that  he  would  not  do  :  he  would  only 
lend  it.  I  said  that  I  could  not  accept  so  liberal  an  offer. 
To-day  coming  out  of  church  he  saw  me  and  repeated  his 
offer,  and  I  then  said  that  while  I  could  hardly  take  so  good 
an  offer  made  after  dinner,  yet  when  he  made  it  coming  out 
of  church,  I  supposed  he  really  meant  it,  and  would  take 
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the  animal  on  condition  that  if  killed  I  should  pay  for  it. 
Is  it  not  kind  of  Sir  Hercules  ?  No  time  for  more.  I  leave 
to-morrow  at  4  p.m.,  unless  General  Smyth,  who  will  I 
suppose  go  up  himself  now,  detains  me.  You  may  expect 
my  next  letter  from  Maritzburg." 

He  writes  from  Pietermaritzburg  on  the  6th 
March,  having  arrived  the  night  before : 

"  I  trust  I  shall  be  at  the  front  about  the  10th  or  11th. 
What  will  happen  then  I  cannot  say,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  know  if  Evelyn  has  been  handicapped  from  England. 
My  own  idea  is  that  we  should  collect  our  forces  and  attack 
the  Boers.  Poor  Colley  !  it  is  very  sad  ;  such  a  career 
before  him,  such  charming  personal  qualities,  and  such 
talent,  and  all  to  be  lost  by — I  don't  know  what  to  say — I 
suppose  over-confidence  will  do  as  well  as  anything." 

He  is  very  severe  on  Colonial  Office  methods  : 

"  The  Colony  of  Natal  is  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
I  always  despise  the  Colonial  Office,  but  nothing  can  work 
worse  than  their  plan  of  combining  the  commands.  Of 
course  in  time  of  war  all  matters  must  centre  in  the  mili- 
tary command,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  Lieut. -Governor  too, 
a  civilian.  As  it  is  Colley  has  been,  Wood  now  is,  and  Sir 
F.  Roberts  will  be,  fighting  the  Boers  ;  and  the  Railways, 
Laws,  and  interest  of  Natal  drift  on  untended  and  uncared 
for  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Generals  in  war 
can  find  time  to  discuss  tariffs  and  details  of  magisterial 
decisions.  This  is  bad,  but  it  is  regular  Colonial  Office. 
Directly  a  pinch  comes  wash  your  hands  of  it  and  call  in 
an  outsider.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
battalion  of  the  60th  who  were  at  Schein's  Hoogte  (I  have 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  place)  behaved  remarkably  well. 
Everybody  seems  to  say  so,  and  they  were  all  young  soldiers 
too."     (This  refers  to  the  3rd  battalion  at  the  Ingogo  affair.) 

Buller  left  Pietermaritzburg  on  the  8th  March, 
and  travelling  by  post-cart  arrived  at  Newcastle 
after  a  very  trying  journey  of  three  and  a  half  days, 
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the  usual  time  being  forty-eight  hours  ;  the  roads 
were  much  cut  up  by  heavy  rain,  and  all  the  rivers 
were  in  flood.  He  now  took  up  his  work  as  Chief 
of  the  Staff  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  being  still  graded 
D.A.  and  Q.M.G.  in  South  Africa.  His  arrival  was 
welcome  to  Sir  Evelyn,  and  the  force  in  general,  but 
probably  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  2nd  and  3rd 
battalions  of  his  own  regiment,  who  formed  part 
of  it.  The  Boers,  many  of  whom  had  served  under 
him  in  the  Frontier  Light  Horse,  viewed  his  coming 
with  rather  different  eyes,  and  declared  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  to  the 
British  side. 

Both  Wood  and  Buller  were  anxious  to  fight, 
before  treating  further  with  the  Boer  leaders.  Their 
position  was  very  different  from  that  held  by  Colley. 
They  had  14,000  men  under  them  (nearly  ten  times 
his  force),  and  were  both  past  masters  in  South 
African  warfare,  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  On 
the  13th  March,  Wood  and  Buller  moved  up  to 
Mount  Prospect  to  see  the  enemy's  position,  while 
it  was  still  possible  to  do  so,  and  held  a  review  of 
the  Boer  army ;  the  guard  of  honour  on  this  occa- 
sion was  composed  of  quondam  troopers  of  the  Fron- 
tier Light  Horse,  who  at  least  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fighting  powers  of  their  present  enemy  and  old 
commander. 

However,  they  had  no  chance  of  testing  these 
powers  on  that  occasion,  for  eventually  on  the  23rd 
March,  under  orders  from  home,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
as  already  mentioned,  concluded  peace  with  the 
Boer  leaders. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  hung  in  the  balance.     Buller  inclined  to  the 
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belief  that  the  Boers  would  not  accept  the  proffered 
terms, 

"  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  of 
them  who  want  to  do  so.  Still,  it  is  much  easier  to  persuade 
a  man  to  fight  who  does  not  want  to,  than  to  keep  a  man 
quiet  when  he  wants  to  fight.  Time  only  can  show  what 
will  be  the  result.  Of  one  thing  I  have  no  fear,  and  that  is 
that  we  shall  beat  them  when  we  do  fight.  Still,  I  hardly 
think  that  we  shall  beat  them  as  easily  as  we  ought  to.  No 
one  can  believe  what  an  importance  a  first  success  is  to  a 
force,  and  our  force  has  had  three  heavy  defeats,  while  the 
Boers  of  course  are  elated  by  three  successes." 

A  Natal  newspaper  gives  the  following  portrait  of 
Buller  as  he  left  Pietermaritzburg  to  go  to  the  front 
(he  objects  in  a  letter  that  the  butter  is  spread  too 
thick) : 

"  A  tall,  muscular,  wiry -looking  man,  with  bronzed  face 
and  grizzly  beard,  clad  in  the  ordinary  dark-blue  service 
tunic — the  left  breast  of  which  blazed  with  bright-coloured 
ribbons — drab  cord  breeches  and  yellow  leather  boots, 
helmet  on  head  and  grasping  a  serviceable-looking  sword. 
This  was  Colonel  Buller,  the  Devonshire  soldier,  the  hero 
of  Zlobane,  Kambula,  and  Ulundi,  General  Wood's  right- 
hand  man,  the  crack  commander  of  Cavalry  irregulars,  a 
brave  officer,  a  true  gentleman,  and  one  who  won  the  esteem 
and  respectful  admiration  of  those  he  commanded,  and 
those  who  knew  him  only  by  reputation." 

On  the  29th  March  he  was  promoted  Brigadier- 
General  with  the  local  rank  of  Major-General,  a 
step  which  he  received  with  mixed  feelings.  He 
writes  on  the  7th  April : 

"You  will  have  been  surprised  at  my  being  made  a 
Major-General ;  so  was  I  myself,  and  in  truth  rather  sorry. 
It  puts  me  over  the  head  of  T.  D.  Baker,  who  will  I  fear  feel 
it  very  much,  and  as  I  like  him  and  feel  that  he  is  quite  as 
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good  if  not  a  better  man  than  I  am  I  think  it  rather  hard 
upon  him,  besides  he  has  everything  to  get  from  the  Army, 
while  as  for  me  I  could  leave  it  at  any  time.  However,  I 
did  not  have  a  hand  in  it,  and  what  is  done  cannot  be 
helped." 

The  immediate  result  was  that  as  he  was  now 
second  in  command  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  he  had  to 
go  to  Pietermaritzburg  to  be  sworn  in  as  Admini- 
strator of  the  Colony  during  Wood's  absence  at 
Pretoria.  As  time  was  an  object  he  laid  out  horses 
on  the  way,  and  compassed  the  double  journey,  360 
miles,  between  Friday  morning  and  Monday  evening, 
having  spent  fifty-five  hours  in  the  saddle.  His 
journey  took  him  through  Lady  smith,  Colenso, 
Escourt,  and  other  places,  destined  to  be  familiar 
to  him  in  after  years. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Boers  dragged  on,  with 
much  unnecessary  talking.  He  gives  the  following 
description  of  an  earlier  but  typical  interview, 
writing  on  the  20th  March  : 

"  We  wrangled  over  the  terms  on  which  they  would  make 
peace.  They  talked  for  about  three  hours  as  to  whether 
Kruger  had  said  in  a  letter  to  Colley  that  the  Boers  would 
accept  a  Royal  Commission,  or  whether  he  had  said  that 
they  would  accept  a  Representative  Commission.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  had  said  both.  At  last  I  got  sick  of  the  jaw,  and 
I  said,  '  Well,  it  really  does  not  matter  what  you  said  ; 
the  question  is  what  are  you  going  to  do  now.'  '  Make 
peace,'  said  Dr.  Jorissen.  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  at  any  rate  let 
us  talk  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  not  wrangle  over 
what  is  past  and  gone  and  is  as  old  as  the  Sand  River 
Convention.'  Shortly  after  we  had  an  adjournment  for 
lunch,  and  Pretorius  came  up  to  me  and  said,  c  You  are 
quite  right,  Buller,  there  is  too  much  talk  altogether.  Let 
Joubert  and  Wood  settle  it.'  Now  to  my  mind  Pretorius 
is  the  funk  stick  of  the  party,  he  is  mad  to  make  peace. 
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Kruger  is  the  strong  man  and  I  fancy  the  power,  Joubert 
the  clever  one,  but  not  altogether  trusted  by  his  party. 
A  man  who  is  known  to  have  committed  at  least  one  mur- 
der is,  though  a  useful  man  to  have  in  a  case  like  this,  not 
likely  to  have  the  full  confidence  of  his  party.  I  never 
saw  any  man  with  such  cruel-looking  hands  as  Joubert  has. 
He  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  the  other  day  and  told  me  that 
he  would  not  like  to  kill  one  other  English  soldier,  he  knew 
they  had  no  quarrel  with  him  and  were  only  doing  their 
duty,  and  he  was  sorry  so  many  had  been  killed,  but  as  for 
those  in  the  Transvaal  who  are  recreant  Burghers,  he  said, 
alluding  to  the  so-called  loyal  party  who  have  not  joined 
the  Boers,  but  have  remained  faithful  to  the  English  rule, 
'  I  would  kill  them  all  myself  if  I  could,'  and  his  eyes  glis- 
tened as  he  spoke  and  he  really  did  look  as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  done  it.  ...  I  fear  the  Boers  have  killed  a 
great  many  Transvaal  Kafirs  and  have  oppressed  the  rest 
and  the  loyal  English  terribly.  However,  that  has  always 
been  their  custom,  and  indeed  I  suppose  the  object  of  their 
rebellion  was  for  power  to  do  that." 

Writing  again  on  the  16th  May,  he  gives  his  views 
on  the  general  question  of  peace  and  war,  and  the 
immediate  one  of  whether  the  Boers  should  be  fought, 
or  given  way  to,  on  the  present  occasion  : 

"  War  is  the  arbiter  of  nations,  and  as  Christianity  failed 
to  provide  a  High  Court  of  Justice  to  keep  nations  in  order 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Author  of 
Christianity  recognized  war  as  a  just  evil.  Oddly  enough, 
just  as  I  was  leaving  England,  Aunt  G.  gave  me  a 
volume  of  sermons  by  Mozley  in  which  there  was  a  very 
remarkable  one  on  War,  advocating  this  view.  You 
appear  to  think  that  if  one  undoes  an  evil  it  follows  that 
one  must  be  right.  Alas  !  my  experience  has  practically 
convinced  me  that  that  theory  is  fallacious.  We  cannot 
alter  or  improve  the  past ;  we  poor  mortals  can  only  regret 
the  past  and  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  future.  Remitting 
the  deeds  of  the  past  is  not  at  this  conjuncture,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  best  for  the  Transvaal  and  its  inhabitants. 
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All  the  Government  is  doing  is  inculcating  the  lesson  that 
if  you  want  anything  from  a  man  you  should  watch  your 
opportunity   and   knock   him   down   from  behind.     Then, 
provided  he  is  a  true  Christian,  he  will  bless  you.    This  may 
be  right,  but  I  do  think  that  a  true  Christian  ought  to  think 
a  little  more  about  his  fellow-men,  and  let  the  cowardly 
ruffian  who  attacked  him  fall  under  the  judgment  of  the 
law.     I  cannot  argue  with  those  who  will  only  look  at  the 
so-called  grandeur  of  the  supposed  character  which  en- 
thusiastic admirers  would  attribute  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government.     Unfortunately  I  see  daily  the  many  sufferers 
by  that  policy,  and  am  indeed  one  of  them  myself  at  this 
moment,  as  I  am  about  to  be  made  a  puppet-show  of  for 
the  only  purpose  of  helping  the  Government  to  tide  over 
a  troublous  time.     I  am  amused  at  your  idea  of  me  as 
Governor  of  Natal.     Nothing  on  earth  would  induce  me 
to   accept   office   under   a   Liberal   administration   of   the 
Colonial  Office.  ...  I  am  wondering  when  the  end  of  this 
business  is  to  come.     On  the  8th  April  the  Boer  leaders 
promised  Wood  at  Heidelberg  that  if  he  would  overlook 
the  gross  treachery  their  leader  Cronje  had  been  guilty  of 
at  Potchefstroom,  they  would  annul  the  capitulation  and 
return  all  Government  property  they  thus  obtained.     But 
from  that  day  to  this  they  have  never  returned,  nor  attempted 
to  return,  one  single  article,  in  fact  we  know  on  pretty  fair 
authority  that  they  have  sold  the  rifles  they  obtained,  by 
auction,  for  £8  apiece.     They  also  tell  us  that  they  have 
lost  the  two  cannon  !     I  am  inciting  Wood  to  give  them 
one  week  more  in  which  to  keep  faith,  and  then,  if  they  do 
not,  to  march  into  the  country  and  seize  Heidelberg.    They 
promised  also  to  give  up  the  people  who  have,  we  know, 
committed  brutal  murders,  one  rascal  notably  who  dressed 
up  some  prisoners  of  ours  as  Boers  and  then  forced  them  to 
work  in  trenches  under  our  fire.     But  not  one  of  these  men 
has  been  yet  seen,  nor  can  they  be  heard  of.     I  sent  two 
Kafirs  with  a  message  the  other  day,  the  14th ;  some  Boers 
caught  them,  beat  them,  took  away  their  horses,  telling 
them  that  any  natives  found  helping  the  English  would 
be  shot ;   and  this  in  a  country  in  which  Lord  Kimberley, 
I  see,  told  Lord  Cairns  the  authority  of   the  Queen  had 
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been  restored.  I  could  write  you  volumes  of  this,  but  it 
would  not  answer  much,  object.  The  facts  are  exactly  what 
I  wrote  to  you  from  Prospect.  I  like  the  Boers  and  am  glad 
to  see  them  get  their  country  back,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
either  the  time  or  manner  of  the  settlement  arrived  at  was 
fortunate." 

Just  about  this  time  he  suffered  what  to  him  was 
a  very  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his  dog,  Tyumie, 
his  constant  companion.  He  complains  of  his 
loneliness,  especially  at  night,  as  the  animal  slept 
on  his  bed.  He  was  always  a  great  dog-lover  and 
was  rarely  without  one  companion  of  the  race,  which 
he  treated  as  a  personal  friend  and  spoke  to  as  to 
a  human  one.  There  is  a  legend  attached  either  to 
this  dog,  or  to  one  of  those  which  he  had  with  him 
in  Zululand,  that  it  saved  his  life,  by  waking  him 
one  night  when  a  Zulu  was  trying  to  enter  his  tent, 
with  certainly  no  beneficent  purpose. 

The  "  puppet-show  "  to  which  he  refers  in  the 
letter  just  quoted  was  the  march  of  a  force  into 
the  Transvaal,  to  hoist  the  British  flag  at  Potchef- 
stroom,  the  capitulation  of  which  Cr  on  jehad  obtained 
by  treachery.  The  force  that  he  took  with  him 
consisted  of  four  troops  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
one  troop  of  the  15th  Hussars,  and  150  men  of  the 
94th  Foot,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Curtis  of  the  Inniskillings.  He  left  Newcastle  on 
the  30th  May,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  about 
a  fortnight  later.  Though  he  objected  to  doing 
what  he  called  "  playing  the  liberal  ass  round  the 
Transvaal,"  still  he  enjoyed  getting  away  from  his 
office  work,  and  he  got  a  little  shooting  on  the  way. 
On  the  return  journey  he  received  a  telegram  at 
Standerton,  calling  him  to  Pretoria  to  consult  with 
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Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  which  further  postponed  his 
return  to  office  drudgery.  In  August  he  had  another 
short  holiday  of  three  weeks,  which  he  spent  on  a 
visit  to  Zululand,  but  by  the  4th  September  he  was 
back  in  Newcastle,  and  writes  : 

"  Transvaal  matters  are  not  over-quiet.  Kruger's  son- 
in-law  has  just  wrung  a  Kafir's  head  off,  and  at  Potchef- 
stroom  and  Wakkerstroom  the  local  Boers  have  refused  to 
recognize  the  magistrate  appointed  by  the  Triumvirate. 
I  cannot  imagine,  however,  that  the  Volksraad  will  be  such 
fools  as  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  convention.  They  must  be 
perfectly  well  aware  that  they  will  never  be  forced  to  pay 
the  debt  that  is  allotted  to  them,  and  it  costs  nothing  to 
promise  to  pay.  Their  right  game  clearly  is  to  promise 
first  and  then  repudiate  when  the  troops  have  gone  home." 

This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fairly  accurately  what 
they  did  do.  The  real  cause  of  the  delay,  however, 
was  that  the  Boers  had  taken  a  pretty  shrewd  esti- 
mate of  the  Home  Government,  and  trusted  to  their 
pacifist  friends,  who  were  members  of  it,  to  give  in 
to  any  demands  they  might  put  forward.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  open  old  sores  by  mentioning  names, 
but  the  Boers  apparently  had  no  such  delicacy  at 
the  time.  "  As  long  as  Mr.  Such-and-such,"  they 
used  to  say,  "  is  a  member  of  the  Government,  we 
can  safely  ask  for  anything."  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  gone  too  far  at  last,  and  in  October  Mr. 
Gladstone  put  his  foot  down  and  said  that  the 
Volksraad  must  either  ratify  the  Convention  agreed 
to  by  their  leaders,  or  lose  their  self-government. 
Ratification  accordingly  took  place  on  the  25th 
October. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  Buller  had  taken 
a  small  house  in  Pietermaritzburg,  where  he  settled 
down  with  his  A.D.C.,  Captain  Donald  Browne,  and 
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Colonel  Grenfell  of  his  own  regiment,  D.A.A.G. 
Early  in  the  month  he  had  been  hoping  to  get  home 
in  time  to  shoot  the  Downes  pheasants,  but  this 
hope  became  fainter,  and  soon  Christmas  at  home 
seemed  the  best  he  could  hope  for.  In  the  event 
he  did  not  even  achieve  this  much,  for  he  writes 
on  that  day  from  off  Cape  de  Verde.  He  was  then 
in  the  quandary  familiar  to  those  who  arrange  private 
telegraphic  codes  ;  he  had  cabled  the  date  of  his 
arrival  when  starting  and  was  now  uncertain  whether 
he  had  sent  the  correct  word. 

The  three  months  more  or  less  that  he  spent  in 
Pietermaritzburg  were  far  from  pleasant.  The  work 
was  hard,  and,  from  the  state  of  uncertainty  that 
prevailed,  extremely  unsatisfactory.  He  writes  on 
the  28th  October,  just  after  the  final  ratification  : 

"  I  have  been  so  worried  by  the  anxiety  of  the  uncom- 
fortable state  we  have  been  in  when  we  did  not  know 
whether  the  Boers  would  ratify  or  fight  that  it  is  an  enormous 
relief  to  be  free  from  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  as  we  are 
now  in,  by  the  ratification.  Besides  that,  I  never  looked 
forward  with  any  great  keenness  to  fighting  the  Boers.  I 
did  not  mind  going  out  from  England  for  it.  I  thought  then, 
and  still  think,  that  they  had  begun  treacherously,  and  should 
be  punished.  But  now  it  is  different.  We  have  condoned 
their  offence,  and  I  really  like  a  good  many  of  them,  besides 
that  they  have  in  the  long  run  justice  on  their  side.  It 
would  also  have  been  a  war  from  which  little  credit  could  be 
gained,  and  which  would  have  been  an  unpleasant  one  to 
fight  out ;  for  as  the  Boers  had  no  strategical  point  the 
occupation  or  destruction  of  which  would  render  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle  hopeless,  we  should  have  had  to 
reduce  them  by  harrying  their  farms  and  burning  their 
homesteads  :  cruel  work  at  the  best  of  times  and  very 
cruel  against  a  much-married  and  much-scattered  popula- 
tion like  the  Boers.  So  on  the  whole  I  am  really  glad  it  is 
over." 
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The  forecast  of  what  really  did  happen  nearly 
twenty  years  later  is  accurate  and  interesting. 

To  add  to  his  official  worries  he  had  private  trouble. 
The  aunt  who  since  his  mother's  death  had  looked 
after  the  children,  and  been  "  a  second  mother  " 
to  him,  had  fallen  in  a  fit  of  giddiness  and  fractured 
the  neck  of  her  thigh  bone.  At  her  age,  over 
eighty,  such  an  accident  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
may  well  prove  fatal.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  tedious  procrastination  of  the  Boer  Volksraad 
had  an  additional  sting,  as  of  course  leave  home  on 
private  affairs  was  out  of  the  question.  Fortunately 
Miss  Buller  recovered  from  the  injury  and  lived 
long  enough  to  greet  her  nephew  on  his  return. 

The  history  of  South  Africa  in  1881  is  not  a  period 
at  all  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  Under  the  plea  of 
magnanimity  the  British  Government  sacrificed  its 
friends  in  the  interests  of  its  enemies,  and  sowed  a 
crop  of  dragon's  teeth  which  produced  a  bloody 
harvest  twenty  years  later.  Of  all  the  principal 
actors  in  the  opening  scenes  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  alone 
was  absent  in  the  eventual  denouement.  He  offered 
indeed,  in  1899,  to  go  out  and  help  Buller  in  any 
capacity,  and  the  latter  was  twice  on  the  point  of 
telegraphing  for  his  assistance,  but  desisted  because 
he  did  not  think  it  fair  to  ask  him  to  undertake  a 
task  which  in  his  own  heart  he  considered  but  doubt- 
fully possible. 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  and  at  last  when  all 
the  additional  troops  had  left  South  Africa  Buller 
also  departed,  on  the  6th  December,  and  arrived  in 
England  early  in  the  new  year. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
EGYPT,   1882 

Colonel  Buller  landed  in  England  early  in  1882, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actively  employed 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year.  He  was,  how- 
ever, kept  fairly  busy  looking  after  affairs  at  Downes, 
and  also  in  dealing  with  business  matters  elsewhere. 

On  the  10th  August  he  married  Lady  Audrey  Jane 
Charlotte  Howard,  widow  of  his  cousin  the  Hon. 
Greville  Theophilus  Howard,  and  daughter  of  John, 
4th  Marquess  Townshend.  The  wedding  tour,  which 
was  spent  in  Belgium,  was,  however,  cut  unpleasantly 
short  by  a  summons  to  active  service,  once  more  in 
Africa,  but  in  a  new  quarter  of  the  continent — Egypt. 
It  had  long  been  obvious  that,  sooner  or  later,  some 
one  or  other  of  the  Powers  would  have  to  interfere  in 
the  government  of  that  country.  The  extravagance 
of  the  late  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  had  reduced  its 
finances  to  chaos,  while  the  successful  mutiny  of  the 
Army  in  September,  1881  (the  third  in  less  than  three 
years),  had  placed  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mutineers,  in  especial  in  those  of  one 
man,  Ahmed  Arabi  Pasha,  a  Colonel  in  the  Egyptian 
Army,  and  a  native  of  the  country.  An  indiscreet 
Dual  Note  issued  by  the  French  and  British  Govern- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  1882  brought  about  the 
union  of  the  Military  and  National  parties  in  Egypt, 
and  the  intervention  which  had  till  then  been  merely 
probable ,  sooner  or  later ,  became  inevitable  and  urgent. 
Great  Britain  certainly  could  not   leave  the  Suez 
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Canal  at  the  mercy  of  a  rebellious  Military  Govern- 
ment ;  passive  defence  was  out  of  the  question, 
offensive  action  therefore  imperative.  The  interests 
of  France  were  partly  sentimental,  partly  financial, 
and  not  unaffected  by  domestic  politics,  accordingly 
when  intervention  did  take  place  Great  Britain  was 
permitted,  or  forced,  to  do  its  work  unassisted. 

The  original  programme  consisted  of  the  dispatch 
of  a  force  under  the  command  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
to  Ismailia,  the  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  an 
advance  on  Cairo,  along  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  the 
immemorial  line  of  invasion  of  Egypt  from  the  east. 
This  programme  was  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for 
the  bombardment  of  the  forts  at  Alexandria,  which 
threatened  the  safety  of  the  British  fleet  lying  in 
that  port ;  this  occurred  on  the  1 1th  July,  and  was 
followed  by  the  burning  of  the  town  by  the  riff-raff 
of  the  population,  an  unfortunate  occurrence  which 
the  Navy  was  quite  unable  to  prevent.  Within  a 
week  troops  were  brought  in  from  Cyprus  and 
Malta,  and  the  incident  was  made  use  of  to  divert 
the  attention  of  Arabi,  who  occupied  a  strong  position 
at  Kafr-ed-Duar,  just  outside  Alexandria,  from  the 
true  objective  of  the  Expeditionary  Force.  This 
force,  consisting  of  two  Divisions  and  a  Cavalry 
Brigade,  was  assembled  at  Alexandria  by  the  middle 
of  August,  and  the  greater  part  almost  immediately 
transferred  to  its  true  destination,  Ismailia.  At  the 
same  time  an  Indian  contingent  (two  British  bat- 
talions, three  Native  Cavalry  and  three  Native 
Infantry  Regiments)  was  landed  at  Suez.  By  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  August  there  were  9,000  British 
troops  at  Ismailia,  connection  had  been  made  with 
the  Indian  contingent,  and  the  whole  of  the  railway 
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and  Sweet  Water  Canal  between  Ismailia  and  Suez 
was  in  British  hands. 

Meanwhile  the  Egyptian  Army,  under  the  command 
of  Arabi,  held  a  strongly  entrenched  position  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  about  30  miles  west  of  Ismailia,  commanding 
both  the  railway  to  Cairo  and  the  Sweet  Water  Canal. 

The  water  supply  of  Ismailia,  and  therefore  of  the 
British  force,  depended  on  the  integrity  of  the  latter. 
To  prevent  the  Egyptians  interfering  with  this,  it 
was  imperative  to  get  command  of  the  lock  at  Kas- 
sasin,  a  crucial  point  some  20  miles  west  of  Ismailia. 
An  advance  was  therefore  made  on  the  24th,  and, 
after  some  half-hearted  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  the  lock  was  seized  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  August.  On  the  28th  the  Egyptians  attacked  our 
advanced  guard  at  this  place,  but  after  being  held  all 
day  by  the  troops  on  the  spot,  were  driven  back  in  com- 
plete rout  by  a  cavalry  charge,  after  dusk  had  fallen. 

The  British  troops  had  by  this  time  quite  out- 
marched their  supplies,  and  no  further  advance  could 
be  made  until  these  were  brought  up  and  a  reliable 
line  of  communications  formed.  The  resultant  delay 
caused  much  disappointment  and  ill-informed  criti- 
cism at  home,  amongst  people  who  did  not  realize 
that  fighting  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  an 
army's  work  in  war.  The  interval  was  one  of  hard 
work  for  our  men,  bringing  up  supplies  and  stores  and 
clearing  away  obstructions  from  the  Sweet  Water 
Canal.  A  good  deal  of  useful  reconnaissance  was  also 
carried  out  by  Major  A.  B.  Tulloch,  of  the  Welsh 
Regiment,  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department. 

The  Bullers  were  at  The  Hague  when,  on  Monday, 
the  21st  August,  just  ten  days  after  their  wedding,  a 
letter  arrived  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  couched  in 
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such  language  that  they  both  felt  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  go  to  Egypt  at  once.  They 
returned  to  England  the  same  night,  spent  the  next 
day  in  ordering  the  necessary  campaigning  kit,  paid 
a  flying  visit — "  one  delightful  day  " — to  Downes, 
and  on  the  Friday  Buller  left  Charing  Cross  for 
Ismailia.  "  I  confess  I  never  left  England,"  he  writes 
to  his  sister,  "with  so  heavy  a  heart." 

He  landed  at  Port  Said  at  noon  on  the  sixth  day, 
meeting  an  old  friend  there  in  Admiral  Sullivan,  who 
gave  him  a  passage  down  the  Canal  in  H.M.S. 
"  Hecla,"  a  more  comfortable  mode  of  conveyance 
than  the  crowded  mail  steamer. 

He  arrived  at  Ismailia  on  the  1st  September,  went 
ashore,  dined  with  Sir  Garnet,  and  got  a  shakedown 
from  his  old  friend  and  brother  officer,  Major  F.  W. 
Grenfell,  who  had  joined  the  Expeditionary  Force  as 
A.A.G.  at  Head-quarters.  He  writes  from  Ismailia 
on  the  2nd  September  : 

"  I  am  to  be  put  in  orders  to-day  as  Chief  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department,  and  from  what  I  can  see  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  to  do.  The  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  usual 
one  of  all  expeditions  :  the  soldiers  have  gone  rather  farther 
ahead  than  there  is  food  to  feed  them.  The  advanced 
guard  are  beyond  Kassasin  Lock  on  the  Freshwater  Canal, 
say  32  miles  from  here.  There  is  no  road  that  we  can  pass 
carts  over,  there  is  only  one  engine  on  the  railway  and  that 
a  bad  one,  and  there  is  scarcely  enough  water  in  the  Canal 
to  work  boats  on  it.  However,  I  have  little  doubt  that  in 
a  few  days  all  will  be  right.  I  fancy  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the 
front  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  as  my  work  will  principally 
be  there.  You  must  not  distress  yourself,  as  these  blessed 
Egyptians  do  not  fight  well  and  shoot  very  badly.  I  cannot 
think  this  will  be  a  long  business.  Indeed  I  cannot  see  why 
it  should  last  more  than  the  month  I  told  you  of.  In  any 
case,  from  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  present  I  think  it  far  more 
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likely  that  I  shall  come  home  to  you  for  the  winter  than  that 
you  will  have  to  come  out  to  me.  .  .  .  Arabi  is  reputed  to 
be  holding  in  force  a  strongly  fortified  position  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  about  3  miles  in  advance  of  our  position  at  Kassasin, 
and  it  is  this  position  which  we  have  to  force  next  time  we 
move.     I  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  so  doing." 

He  writes  again  on  the  6th : 

"  I  have  arranged  to  be  with  the  Cavalry  Brigade  in  the 
pursuit  after  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  which  now  cannot 
be  more  than  ten  days  off.  I  am  writing  now,  for  I  start 
at  daylight  to-day  for  Kassasin,  our  advanced  post,  and 
shall  be  there  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  I  do  not 
expect  to  have  any  time  for  anything  but  reconnaissance. 
Do  not  feel  nervous.  I  shall  not  have  to  go  within  shot  of 
the  wily  Egyptian,  and  if  I  do  so  he  shoots  so  very  badly 
I  shall  be  quite  safe  not  to  be  hit.  I  had  an  awfully  hot 
steam  back  from  Kantara  yesterday ;  the  torpedo  boat, 
not  an  over-pleasing  means  of  transport  at  the  best  of  times, 
came  back  at  the  very  same  pace  as  the  north  wind  was 
blowing,  and  so  we  moved  up  all  the  way  in  as  it  were  a 
dead  calm,  and  between  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  and  with  the 
reflection  of  the  water  the  heat  was  a  scorcher  and  gave  me 
rather  a  headache,  but  I  doused  my  head  well  with  water, 
and  am  really  feeling  to-day  all  the  better  for  the  trip,  and 
fresher  than  I  have  since  I  have  been  here,  so  I  hope  I  am 
gradually  getting  into  condition.  ...  If  I  did  not  feel 
so  particularly  well  to-day  I  should  be  inclined  to  grumble. 
Things  here  are  not  going  so  well  as  I  think  they  should. 
Somehow  or  other  the  coach  is  not  quite  right,  all  the  horses 
are  pulling  as  hard  as  they  can,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  pulling  all  one  way.  The  great  thing  now  is  to  get  enough 
stuff  up  to  Kassasin  to  ensure  our  going  right  ahead  on 
to  Cairo,  directly  we  have  turned  these  fellows  out  of  their 
entrenchments." 

On  the  9th  September  the  Egyptians  came  out  in 
some  strength  in  the  hopes  of  cutting  off  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  at  Kassasin. 
They  came  on  in  two  parties,  one  directly  from  the 
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west,  that  is  from  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  other  from  the 
north.  General  Willis  moved  out  to  meet  them  with 
an  Infantry  Brigade  and  the  two  Cavalry  Brigades. 
The  latter  manoeuvred  on  our  right,  endeavouring 
to  force  the  two  bodies  of  the  enemy  apart,  while  the 
Infantry  advanced  directly  against  those  coming 
from  Tel-el-Kebir.  The  victory  was  complete  on 
our  part,  four  guns  being  captured  and  the  enemy 
driven  back  in  some  disorder  into  their  entrenchments. 
Our  losses  were  3  men  killed,  and  2  officers  and  75 
men  wounded  ;  the  bulk  of  the  casualties  came  from 
the  R.M.L.I.  and  the  3 /60th  Rifles.  Our  attack  was 
not  pressed  home,  as  there  was  no  object  in  driving 
the  Egyptians  out  of  their  entrenchments  before  the 
whole  of  our  force  was  collected  and  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  its  success.  Buller  writes  from  Kassasin 
on  the  10th  (Sunday)  describing  his  adventures  on 
this  and  the  few  days  previous  : 

"  I  left  Ismailia  on  Tuesday  (the  5th)  to  come  up  here  and 
reconnoitre  Arabi's  position.  I  went  out  at  2  a.m.  on  the 
Wednesday,  taking  a  support  of  some  fifty  men,  and  ten 
men  to  keep  with  me.  We  left  the  fifty  men  posted  on  a 
ridge  about  half-way  between  our  camp  and  the  enemy's 
position,  and  then  I  rode  on  with  the  ten  men.  We  wan- 
dered about  a  little  in  the  dark,  and  among  other  incidents 
I  rode  almost  into  one  of  the  enemy's  pickets  ;  luckily  for 
us,  we  saw  their  fire  before  they  saw  us.  Eventually  by 
great  luck,  just  at  grey  dawn,  I  found  myself  exactly  where 
I  wanted  to  be,  immediately  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  between  1£  and  1|  miles  from  it. 
I  was  able  to  have  a  good  look  at  it  by  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun  and  then  to  get  back  safely  to  our  support  before  the 
enemy's  pickets  had  a  chance  to  catch  us.  On  Thursday 
morning  I  started  at  4  a.m.  with  a  Regiment  of  Infantry 
and  two  squadrons  of  Cavalry.  We  left  the  Infantry  as 
soon  as  they  were  across  the  Wady,  that  is  the  plain  which 
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has  been  fertilized  by  the  Sweet  Water  Canal  and  which 
here  is  about  2  miles  wide.  Taking  the  Cavalry  across  some 
hills  of  blown  sand  which  bound  the  south  side  of  the  Wady, 
we  turned  to  our  right  and  pushed  as  hard  as  we  could  west- 
ward behind  the  sandhills,  driving  the  enemy's  pickets  before 
us.  As  soon  as  I  got  a  good  place  to  see  from,  I  made  a 
sketch  of  the  south  face  of  the  enemy's  position  and  then 
retired.  We  only  had  as  casualties  two  horses  shot,  and  one 
of  them  belonged  to  a  correspondent  who  got  his  nag  shot 
by  going  where  he  had  no  right  to  go.  On  Friday  I  wanted 
to  see  the  north  side  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  had  arranged 
to  combine  with  that  a  reconnaissance  of  El  Karaim, 
which  you  will  see  in  your  map  some  12  miles  north-west 
of  Kassasin  across  the  desert.  It  was  so  far  that  I  thought  I 
ought  to  telegraph  to  Sir  Garnet  for  permission,  and  luckily 
for  me  his  reply,  that  I  was  to  go,  did  not  arrive  till  too 
late  to  warn  the  men  that  night,  so  I  arranged  with  General 
Lowe  to  go  to-day,  Saturday,  instead.  Yesterday  I  rode 
out  of  camp  alone  with  Hart,1  my  assistant  in  the  topo- 
graphical work,  to  try  and  measure  some  distances.  We 
started  at  4  a.m.,  and  being  dressed  in  karkee,  which  at  a 
distance  is  not  unlike  the  white  coats  of  the  Egyptian 
Cavalry,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  let  our  advanced  pickets 
know  that  I  was  in  front  of  them.  We  were  pottering  about 
in  the  dim  morning  light  when  I  suddenly  saw  on  our  left 
a  large  black-looking  thing,  and  saying  to  Hart,  '  That  must 
be  too  big  for  a  picket,'  I  looked  at  it  through  my  glasses 
and  found  that  we  were  nearly  behind  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  Cavalry.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  scuttled  off 
towards  our  pickets  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  as  we  were 
going  a  brute  of  an  Arab  that  I  was  riding  began  to  play  the 
fool,  and  getting  its  head  down  bucked  me  clean  off.  I  fell 
light,  however,  and  never  let  him  go,  so  what  might  have 
been  a  nasty  business  did  not  matter.  After  we  got  back 
to  the  picket  I  remained  to  watch  the  advance,  and  found 
that  the  enemy  were  either  coming  out  to  attack  us,  or  else 
making  a  very  strong  reconnaissance  in  force.    They  came 

1  Major  A.  FitzRoy  Hart,  East  Surrey  Regiment,  D.A.A.  and 
Q.M.G.,  Intelligence  Branch,  afterwards  Major-General  Hart- 
Synnot. 
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on  with  about  13,000  men  and  some  20  guns.  Having 
changed  my  horse  I  came  back,  and  after  watching  the 
deployment  of  the  enemy  I  joined  the  Cavalry.  We  had  a 
nice  little  skirmish  with  some  6,000  men  who  had  come  from 
Salahiyeh  to  try  and  outflank  us,  suffered  no  loss  to  speak  of 
and  took  a  gun.  I  got  back  to  camp  at  3  p.m.,  having  had 
for  the  day  the  cup  of  coffee  I  started  on  at  4  a.m.  You  may 
imagine  I  was  glad  of  my  breakfast  at  4  p.m.,  after  the 
twelve  hours'  fast  in  the  sun.  I  really  never  did  see  such 
cowards  as  the  Egyptians.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  get 
near  them,  they  would  not  stand  at  all.  They  serve  their 
guns  though  pretty  well,  but  even  those  without  much  effect, 
for  their  shells  are  not  good.  I  expect  that  we  shall  take 
Tel-el-Kehir  on  Wednesday  next,  the  14th,  and  I  should 
fancy  that  the  Cavalry  would  be  at  Cairo  a  couple  or  three 
days  after  that,  and  that  ought  to  end  the  business,  if  we 
have  the  luck  to  catch  or  kill  Arabi." 

In  the  Official  History  of  the  Campaign  (p.  72)  it 
states  that,  "  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  flight 
on  the  9th  September,  Colonel  Redvers  Buller  had 
ridden  in  a  wide  sweep,  somewhat  round  the  extreme 
left  of  the  enemy's  lines  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  had 
observed  the  nature  of  their  work  and  the  general 
line  of  their  trace."  From  the  observations  and 
measurements  made  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  two 
previous  reconnoitring  rides,  combined  with  those 
made  by  Major  Tulloch,  it  was  possible  to  fix  with 
remarkable  exactness  the  distance  from  the  British 
position  to  the  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  The  accurate 
timing  of  the  night  march  before  the  assault  on 
those  lines  was  entirely  due  to  the  work  of  Buller 
and  Tulloch,  and  their  assistants. 

He  writes  again  on  the  12th  September  : 

"  Sir  Garnet  had  all  the  Generals  out  at  4  a.m.  this  morn- 
ing and  explained  to  them  his  plan  of  attack  on  the  enemy's 
position  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  we  all  get  into  position  at  12.30 
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a.m.  to-morrow  morning  and  hope  to  take  the  place  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  before  daylight.  It  is  a  strong  place, 
and  there  may  be  some  casualties,  indeed  I  should  fear  a 
good  many,  but  I  have  not  the  least  fear  that  we  shall 
succeed  and  succeed  thoroughly.  Of  course  something  may 
happen  to  me  i  it  is  the  soldier's  chance.  In  such  an  event 
remember,  '  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Let  this  console  you,  and  the 
recollection  that  you  have  made  me  inconceivably  happy, 
that  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  which  I  have  known 
you  I  have  been  an  altered  and  am  an  altering  man,  and  an 
immeasurably  happier  one,  and  that  this  has  been  your 
doing  .  .  .  this  I  know  that  I  shall  go  under  fire  to-morrow 
with  as  light  a  heart  as  ever  I  did.  I  hope  and  expect  that 
you  will  next  hear  of  me  from  Cairo,  which  place  I  hope  to 
reach  with  the  Cavalry  in  a  couple  of  days  after  the  battle. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  battle  will  end  the  business. 
I  do  not  think  that  to  our  side  at  least  it  will  prove  a  very 
terrible  one.  .  .  .  Now  I  must  end,  for  I  have  a  lot  of 
letters  to  write,  and  I  want  to  get  two  or  three  hours'  sleep 
before  making  an  11  p.m.  start,  for  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a 
long  day  to-morrow;  and,  if  we  have  luck,  sleep  at  Belbeis." 

The  British  force  moved  out  of  its  camp  to  its 
rendezvous  about  sunset  on  the  12th,  and  started 
on  its  night  march  at  1.30  a.m.  on  the  13th  September. 

The  force  marched  in  the  formation  in  which  it 
was  intended  that  the  attack  should  be  delivered : 
the  2nd  Division  on  the  left,  with  the  Highland 
Brigade  leading,  and  the  4th  Brigade  in  support. 
The  1st  Division  on  the  right,  with  the  2nd  Brigade 
leading.  The  Field  Artillery  batteries  (42  guns) 
were  massed  in  the  interval  between  the  two  Divisions. 
The  Cavalry  with  two  R.H.A.  batteries  moved  on  the 
right  flank,  whilst  the  Infantry  of  the  Indian  con- 
tingent advanced  along  the  south  side  of  the  Sweet 
Water  Canal.  At  5  a.m.  the  Highland  Brigade 
arrived  at  the  enemy's  lines,  and  was  greeted  by  an 
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outburst  of  fire  along  the  whole  line  of  entrenchment. 
Though  meeting  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  especi- 
ally on  the  flanks,  the  Highlanders  carried  the  outer 
line  of  defences  by  5.20.  The  leading  Brigade  of  the 
1st  Division  had  fallen  somewhat  behind  during  the 
march,  and  did  not  deliver  its  assault  till  between 
ten  minutes  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  the 
Highland  Brigade,  meeting  in  consequence  with  less 
resistance.  By  6  o'clock  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians 
was  complete,  and  the  Cavalry  were  at  once  sent  on 
in  pursuit.  The  Indian  Cavalry  reached  Belbeis, 
about  20  miles  from  the  battlefield,  at  noon ;  the 
British  Cavalry,  heavier  men  and  horses,  were 
delayed  by  the  deep  sand  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  guns  across  the  numerous  small  canals  by  which 
the  country  is  intersected.  The  next  day  General 
Drury  Lowe,  taking  the  Indian  Cavalry,  with  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards,  pushed  on  to  Cairo,  and  reached 
the  Abbassiyeh  Barracks,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
at  4.15  p.m.  Before  midnight  the  Citadel  had  sur- 
rendered and  Arabi  Pasha  had  given  up  his  sword  to 
General  Lowe.  Meanwhile  the  Infantry  were  advanc- 
ing with  equal  promptness.  Zagazig,  an  important 
railway  junction,  was  seized  by  General  Macpherson, 
with  the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  five  trains  full  of  fugitive  Egyptian 
soldiers  being  captured,  on  the  very  point  of  leaving 
the  station  for  Cairo.  The  Infantry  of  the  Indian 
contingent  arrived  at  the  same  place  about  sunset. 
There  was  in  fact  no  further  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  British  Army :  Sir  Garnet  arrived  at  Cairo 
on  the  15th,  and  ten  days  later  the  Khedive  made  a 
state  entry  into  his  capital,  through  streets  lined  by 
British  troops.     The  price  paid  for  victory  was  not 
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high,  the  casualties  at  Tel-el-Kebir  being  9  officers 
and  48  rank  and  file  killed,  27  officers  and  355  rank 
and  file  wounded.  For  the  whole  campaign  the  losses 
amounted  to  82  killed  and  566  wounded  of  all  ranks. 
We  can  now  turn  to  Buller's  account  of  his  own 
share  in  the  battle  and  the  subsequent  pursuit.  A 
short  note  written  from  the  Abdin  Palace  at  Cairo, 
on  the  16th,  gave  his  wife  news  of  his  safe  arrival, 
with  anticipations  of  an  early  return  to  England, 
in  a  tone  of  pardonable  self-satisfaction : 

"  I  have  really  skinned  the  lamb  out  here,  for  I  got  out 
exactly  at  the  critical  moment,  made  the  reconnaissance  on 
which  Sir  Garnet  based  his  plan  of  attack,  was  in  the  attack, 
and  am  now  quite  ready  to  go  home.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
swagger,  merely  an  intense  appreciation  of  good  fortune, 
for  which  I  do  hope  I  am  properly  grateful.  To  return  to 
my  muttons  and  tell  you  something  of  my  movements. 
I  last  wrote  just  as  we  had  everything  settled  for  the  attack." 

At  this  point  "  In  there  broke  the  folk  of  the 
Inferno  "  (so  he  may  excusably  have  thought  them) 
and  the  letter  begun  at  6  a.m.  ends  with  a  hurried  sig- 
nature twelve  hours  later  just  in  time  to  catch  the  post. 

The  next  day  he  apparently  had  more  leisure  and 
writes  : 

"  I  wrote  you  only  a  most  terrible  scribble  in  my  last, 
but  Pashas,  Effendis,  Prefects,  Mudirs,  Bimbashis,  Beys, 
and  all  other  Turks,  Egyptians,  infidels  and  heathen,  were 
hard  at  me;  most  of  the  business  between  the  Military 
and  local  authorities  passing  through  my  hands.  Things 
are  more  settled  now,  and  Cairo  is  peacefully  and  comfort- 
ably occupied.  The  events  that  led  to  it  you  will  have 
learnt  better  from  the  newspapers  than  I  could  tell  you; 
so  I  will  content  myself  with  telling  you  what  my  life  was 
those  three  days,  that  you  may  form  some  idea  of  what 
soldiering  means.  We  dined  at  6  p.m.  on  the  12th,  and  I 
was  pretty  busy  helping  to  get  the  columns  into  line  and 
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giving  the  general  directions  for  the  advance  to  the  separ- 
ate columns  till  1.30  a.m.,  the  13th,  when  the  advance  began. 
I  confess  to  having  been  most  horribly  nervous  during  the 
advance.  I  was  entirely  responsible  for  the  direction  and 
timing  of  the  march,  and  it  was  at  my  special  instance  that 
Sir  Garnet  altered  the  hour  of  departure  from  12.30  to  1.30. 
However,  I  was  in  luck;  and  had  we  to  do  it  a  thousand  times 
we  could  never  more  exactly  hit  the  opportune  moment 
for  attack  than  we  did.  Then  there  was  thirty-five  minutes' 
sharp  fighting;  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  some  two  hours  which  had  better  be  passed  over, 
and  Tel-el-Kebir  was  over.  I  had  to  collect  and  interview 
prisoners,  give  directions  to  the  pursuing  columns,  etc., 
etc.,  and  was  pretty  fully  occupied,  and  at  2.30  p.m.  was  just 
thinking  that  it  was  time  to  eat  something  when  Sir  G. 
sent  for  me  and  told  me  he  wished  me  to  go  to  Zagazig  at 
once.  After  some  delay  I  got  off  in  a  train,  having  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  couple 
of  bananas  out  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  officers'  tents.  We 
ran  into  a  wounded  camel  and  off  the  fine,  and  I  reached 
Zagazig;  after  a  hard  night's  work,  at  6  a.m.  on  the  14th. 
General  Macpherson  gave  me  some  breakfast,  and  much 
I  enjoyed  it,  for  I  had  not  eaten  since  6.30  p.m.  the  evening 
of  the  12th.  After  a  busy  morning  at  Zagazig  I  found  out 
that  the  line  to  Benha  was  blocked,  and  rushed  off  to  try 
and  clear  it.  I  got  it  clear  by  9  p.m.,  got  back  to  Zagazig 
about  10,  and  slept  dead  tired  in  the  brake-van  I  came  up 
in,  having  had  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  native  sour 
bread  all  day.  At  4  a.m.  I  had  to  see  about  an  engine  for 
Sir  Garnet,  and  as  the  drivers  were  hardly  to  be  trusted  I 
went  on  the  engine  of  the  train  to  Cairo,  which  we  reached 
at  10  a.m.  on  the  15th.1  By  3  p.m.  I  had  had  my  first 
wash  and  quiet  meal  since  the  12th.  There  .  .  .  that  is 
exactly  my  three  days,  and  though  the  end  was  well  worth 
the  means  I  can  assure  you  that  nobody  in  the  army  had 

1  In  Sir  William  Butler's  Autobiography,  p.  238,  it  is  stated 
that  Buller  and  a  sapper  private  actually  drove  the  train,  but 
the  former  says  nothing  about  this,  though  he  was  quite  capable 
of  achieving  the  task,  if  necessary. 
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a  very  easy  time  of  it.  When  we  reached  Cairo  we  found 
that  Arabi,  Toulman,  and  Mahomed  Saami  Pashas,  the  three 
principal  leaders  in  the  late  movement,  had  given  themselves 
up,  and  that  all  was  over  and  peace  and  quietness  supreme." 

Writing  on  the  18th  he  says  : 

"  Egypt  is  tranquillizing  down  very  quickly  and  quietly  : 
every  place  has  given  in  except  Damietta,  and  there  they 
can  do  us  no  harm.  Troops  are  gradually  arriving  in  Cairo, 
and  once  we  have  collected  them  and  had  a  big  parade  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  I  fancy  that  we  shall  soon 
send  them  away  again,  and  Sir  Garnet  has  promised  that 
mine  shall  be  one  of  the  first  Staff  appointments  to  be 
reduced.  ...  I  have  not  had  time  to  see  much  of  Cairo. 
What  I  have  seen  I  am  disappointed  with.  Some  few  fine 
mosques,  but  as  yet  no  one  that  satisfies  me.  The  people, 
however,  the  crowds  of  people,  the  ever-varying  ceaseless 
current  in  the  narrow  streets,  are  most  interesting,  and  I 
could  look  at  them  for  ever.  .  .  .  News  has  just  come  in 
that  30,000  Arabs  are  marching  against  us  from  Tripoli, 
and  I  must  go  and  see  what  I  can  find  out." 

On  the  20th  he  had  to  go  out  with  a  squadron  of 
Cavalry  to  occupy  the  Nile  Barrage,  at  the  place 
where  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  of  the 
Nile  separate.  They  had  to  take  a  roundabout 
track  along  the  railway,  the  cultivated  land  being 
too  wet  to  cross,  which  dragged  the  14  miles  of  the 
direct  route  out  to  22.  Starting  at  3.45  a.m.  he  did 
not  arrive  at  his  destination  till  10.30. 

"  I  was  very  hungry  and  so  I  asked  the  Governor,  who  was 
very  civil;  if  there  was  anywhere  where  I  could  get  some 
breakfast.  He  replied  that  he  would  give  me  some.  In  a 
short  time  it  was  announced,  and  I  and  an  Egyptian  officer 
of  the  Khedive's  Staff,  who  had  come  with  me,  went  in. 
I  found  a  table  laid  for  two.  That  is  to  say  there  was  a  large 
bowl  of  warm  (boiled)  milk,  two  cups,  two  flat  pancakes  cut 
into  strips,  about  two  dozen  eggs,  two  napkins,  and  two 
exceedingly  large  tablespoons.     We  sat  down.     I  looked  at 
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the  eggs  and  I  looked  at  the  spoons,  and  then  I  asked 
the  Egyptian  in  French  if  the  eggs  were  hard.  '  Oh  !  no,' 
he  said,  'they  are  boiled  on  purpose,'  and  he  handed  me 
three.  They  were  warm.  I  thought  I  had  better  watch 
him  eat.  This  is  how  he  did  it,  and  I  of  course  followed 
suit.  With  the  spoon  part  of  his  spoon  he  ladled  his  cup 
full  of  milk.  Then  he  broke  the  point  of  an  egg  on  the  table, 
picked  off  a  little  shell,  sucked  out  as  much  as  he  could, 
picked  off  a  little  more  shell,  sucked  again  $  by  this  time  a 
third  of  the  shell  was  gone.  He  then  took  the  handle  of  his 
spoon  and  holding  the  egg  to  his  lips,  scooped  all  that 
remained  in  it  into  his  mouth  with  the  flat  of  the  handle. 
He  then  had  a  slip  of  bread  and  some  milk,  and  then  took 
another  egg.  I  imitated  as  best  I  could,  but  was  nowhere 
in  the  hunt;  for  he  got  through  seven  eggs  while  I  was  doing 
two.  .  .  .  The  Home  Government  have  as  yet  made  no 
sign  of  what  their  policy  is  to  be,  so  I  am  still  without  any 
idea  of  when  I  am  to  get  home,  but  hope  it  will  be  soon." 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  24th  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  sensations  whilst  waiting  before  Tel-el-Kebir 
and  whilst  in  action  : 

"  I  did  not  somehow  feel  at  all  as  if  I  were  likely  to  be  shot. 
It  really  was  very  odd.  I  felt  like  two  people ;  when  I 
thought  of  the  coming  fight  my  spirits  rose  and  I  felt  so 
happy,  and  then  I  thought  of  you  and  that  you  might  be 
made  miserable,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  really  wicked  to  be 
glad  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight.  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
very  wicked  and  very  brutal,  but  I  can't  help  it  2  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  that  so  stirs  me  up  as  a  fight.  I 
become  just  as  if  I  were  aerated.  I  always  feel  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself  afterwards,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

On  the  27th  he  writes  his  last  letter  from  Cairo  : 

"  I  am  in  orders  to-day  to  go  home  .  .  .  and  intend  leav- 
ing on  Sunday  (30th)  .  .  .  We  lined  the  streets  on  Monday 
(25th)  for  the  entry  of  the  Khedive ;  on  Tuesday  he  gave  a 
reception  at  Ghezireh  Palace,  whereat  I  was  much  tempted 
to  pocket  my  coffee  cup,  which  was  of  gold  and  diamonds  ; 
on  Thursday  (to-morrow)  there  is  a  race  meeting  at  Abbas* 
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siyeh  (the  Cavalry  Camp) ;  on  Saturday  the  English  Force  is 
paraded  before  the  Khedive,  and  on  Sunday  I  start  for 
Alexandria.  Oh !  I  forgot.  Butler  has  imported  some  sweet 
pemmican — if  you  know  what  that  is — and  on  Friday  he  is 
giving  a  party  at  the  Pyramids,  when  we  are  to  eat '  Pemmi- 
can at  the  Pyramids'  i  a  proceeding  which  I  should  think 
has  never  been  the  bad  luck  of  anyone  before.  Pemmican 
is  very  nasty." 

He  left  Cairo  on  the  1st  October,  and,  travelling  by 
Trieste  and  the  St.  Gothard  route,  arrived  in  England 
about  ten  days  later,  having  been  only  six  weeks 
away:  as  well  filled  and  crowded  a  six  weeks  as 
falls  to  most  people  in  a  lifetime.  For  his  work  on 
this  expedition,  Buller  received  the  K.C.M.G. 

Buller  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actively 
employed  after  his  return  from  Egypt  until  the  22nd 
July,  1883,  when  he  was  posted  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  at  Head-quarters.  Presumably  he  spent  this 
interval  on  leave,  which,  in  spite  of  his  holiday  in  the 
earlier  part  of  1882,  he  probably  needed. 

During  this  interval  his  daughter  was  born. x  Fond 
as  he  always  was  of  all  children,  to  have  a  child  of  his 
own  must  have  been  a  transcendent  joy.  However, 
as  usual,  he  kept  his  reserve  on  these  matters.  "  The 
baby  is  decent,"  he  wrote,  "  and  an  addition  to  the 
household ;  I  am  told  I  ought  to  admire  the  Rose 
of  Devon  (a  prize  heifer),  but  I  prefer  the  baby." 
His  duties  as  a  landlord  demanded  his  attention,  and 
in  addition  he  had  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  his  wife's  children. 

His  appointment  to  the  War  Office  did  not  hold 
him  long.  Trouble  was  once  more  brewing  in  Egypt, 
and  early  in  1884  he  was  once  more  on  the  war-path. 

1  Now  Dame  Audrey  Charlotte  Georgiana  Buller,  D.B.E. 


CHAPTER  IX 
SUAKIN,    1884 

After  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  the  fall  of 
Arabi,  the  British  Government  found  itself,  most 
unwillingly,  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  good 
order  in  Egyptian  affairs.  The  establishment  of  a 
Protectorate,  which  would  have  been  the  simplest 
course,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it  was  equally  out 
of  the  question  to  leave  the  country  in  the  state  of 
chaos  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  rebellion 
and  by  our  military  action.  The  only  practical 
policy,  and  the  one  that  was  followed,  was  to  insti- 
tute a  scheme  of  reform,  and  to  continue  military 
occupation  until  the  Egyptian  Government  was  in 
a  position  to  walk  without  a  helping  or  protecting 
hand. 

A  new  Army  had  to  be  built  up  and  an  effective 
Constabulary  constituted ;  these  tasks  were  en- 
trusted to  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Colonel 
Valentine  Baker  respectively.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
(afterwards  Lord  Cromer)  was  appointed  Consul- 
General — in  plain  English,  Dictator  of  Egypt. 

The  most  difficult,  certainly  the  most  pressing, 
problem  that  had  to  be  solved  was  that  of  the 
Sudan.  This  enormous  province,  extending  roughly 
as  far  south  as  the  Equator,  was  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
under  the  leading  of  a  religious  fanatic,  Mohammed 
Ahmed,  better  known  as  The  Mahdi.  Except  at 
Khartoum,  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  Egyptian 
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garrisons  were  either  actually  beleaguered,  or  on  the 
point  of  being  so. 

In  November,  1883,  an  Egyptian  force,  which  had 
left  Khartoum  two  months  earlier,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Hicks,  a  retired  Indian  officer, 
with  a  view  to  reconquering  Kordofan,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Mahdi's  followers. 

The  situation  was  now  more  than  ever  hopeless, 
and  the  British  Government,  though  declining  all 
responsibility  and  refusing  military  assistance,  advised 
evacuation  of  the  Sudan.  The  advice  being  rejected 
by  the  Khedive's  Ministers,  they  were  told  that  it 
was  equivalent  to  an  order,  and  that  if  they  con- 
tinued recalcitrant  other  men,  more  pliable,  would 
be  found  to  take  their  places.  This  in  fact  was 
done,  and  a  new  Ministry  formed  early  in  1884.  To 
conduct  the  evacuation,  General  Charles  Gordon  was 
sent  out  from  England,  and  on  the  18th  February 
he  arrived  at  Khartoum  and  took  up  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan. 

By  this  time  affairs  in  the  Eastern  Sudan  had 
become  critical.  The  inland  posts  of  Sinkat  and 
Tokar  were  invested  by  the  Hadendowa  tribe, 
under  one  of  the  Mahdi's  most  active  lieutenants, 
Osman  Digna.  In  fact,  outside  the  walls  of  Suakin, 
the  seaport  of  that  portion  of  Nubia,  the  entire 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  A  force 
under  Commander  Moncrieff,  R.N.,  marching  to  the 
relief  of  Sinkat,  was  destroyed  on  the  5th  November, 
1883,  and  a  little  less  than  a  month  later  the  same 
fate  overtook  a  force  of  700  black  troops  under  an 
Egyptian  officer,  Kassim  Bey. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  Arabs  of  the 
Eastern  Sudan  thronged  to  Osman  Digna's  standard, 
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and  it  became  obvious  to  the  authorities  at  Cairo 
that  reinforcements  must  at  once  be  sent  to  Suakin, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  lose  the  forts  and  garri- 
sons at  Tokar  and  Sinkat.  At  the  same  time  they 
desired  to  open  the  route  from  Suakin  to  Berber, 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  evacuation  of  the 
garrison  and  population  of  Khartoum.  The  only 
force  available  for  these  purposes  was  the  Egyptian 
Gendarmerie  under  Colonel  Valentine  Baker.  The 
new-model  Egyptian  Army,  which  was  being  gradu- 
ally built  up  by  Evelyn  Wood,  had  not  yet  attained 
a  sufficiently  robust  maturity  to  undertake  the 
offensive  against  warriors  such  as  the  Hadendowas 
had  proved  themselves. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  instructions 
given  to  Baker,  it  is  clear  that  Baring  had  no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Gendarmerie, 
or  as  to  their  being  better  fitted  for  the  work  in 
hand  than  the  Army,  but  a  disaster  affecting  the 
latter  would  act  as  a  blight  on  all  military  reform 
in  Egypt,  and  the  risk  was  too  great  to  be  faced. 

Baker  arrived  at  Suakin  on  the  23rd  December, 
and  a  month  later  landed  his  force  at  Trinkitat, 
with  a  view  to  attempting  the  relief  of  Tokar.  On 
the  3rd  February  he  advanced  with  between  3,000 
and  4,000  men  :  Gendarmerie,  Black  troops,  and 
a  few  Europeans. 

About  3  miles  from  Trinkitat  1,200  of  the  enemy 
appeared  ;  followed,  a  few  wild  shots  from  the  scouts, 
a  panic  amongst  the  Cavalry,  and  after  that  mere 
butchery.  On  the  8th  February,  the  Officer  Com- 
manding at  Sinkat,  despairing  of  relief,  determined 
to  cut  his  way  out  to  the  coast.  Before  he  had  gone 
2  miles  his  force  was  surrounded  and  annihilated. 
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with  the  exception  of  thirty  women  and  six  men. 

By  this  time  people  in  England  had  become 
aroused  to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Sudan. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  in  spite  of  the 
Government's  disclaimer  of  responsibility,  Great 
Britain  was  in  fact  answerable  to  the  civilized  world 
in  general  for  the  turmoil  in  the  Khedive's  dominions. 
Under  the  pressure  of  this  feeling  it  was  decided  to 
send  a  British  force  to  Suakin  to  pacify  at  least 
that  corner  of  the  Sudan,  and  relieve,  if  not  already 
too  late,  the  one  remaining  garrison  at  Tokar.  This 
force  was  to  be  made  up  out  of  troops  already  in 
Egypt,  with  the  addition  of  a  battalion  that  hap- 
pened to  be  on  its  way  home  from  Aden.  It  was 
composed  as  follows,  viz.  Mounted  troops,  750  (10th 
and  19th  Hussars  and  Mounted  Infantry);  Infantry, 
2,850  (1st  battalion  Black  Watch,  1st  battalion 
Gordon  Highlanders,  1st  battalion  York  and  Lan- 
caster Regiment,  3rd  battalion  King's  Royal  Rifles, 
and  2nd  battalion  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers);  Naval 
Brigade,  150,  with  six  machine  guns  and  eight  7- 
pounders.  Major-General  Sir  G.  Graham,  V.O., 
K.C.B.,  was  given  command,  with  Major-General 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  and  second 
in  command.  The  Infantry  were  later  organized  as 
two  brigades  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Davis  and  Buller.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the 
latter  from  home,  General  Davis  took  his  place. 

The  order  to  go  to  Egypt  came  somewhat  as  a 
surprise  to  Buller.  On  the  8th  February,  he  writes 
to  his  wife,  who  was  touring  on  the  Continent : 

"  The  Government  appears  to  be  quite  nonplussed  by 
events  in  Egypt,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  must 
say  that  they  deserve  their  troubles.    By  crass  ignorance, 
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or  unreasonable  temerity,  they  have  got  themselves  into  a 
hole  whence  there  is  no  good  avenue  of  exit,  short  of  send- 
ing a  force  to  Suakin,  or  being  turned  out  next  Tuesday, 
when  the  vote  of  censure  is  moved.  If  anybody  goes  to 
Suakin  it  will  be  from  Egypt  and  will  not  affect  me." 

The  next  day  he  writes  describing  a  visit  which 
he  had  paid  with  Lord  and  Lady  Wolseley  to  a  new 
house  which  he  was  having  fitted  up  in  Bruton 
Street,  finishing  with,  "  The  Government  make  no 
sign  of  doing  anything  in  Egypt."  Within  a  week 
he  had  sailed. 

With  a  view  to  dispatch,  he  was  given  a  passage 
on  H.M.S.  "  Helicon,"  certainly  a  case  of  "the  more 
haste  the  less  speed."  On  the  19th  he  writes  under 
the  address  "  At  anchor  off  Crete  "  : 

"  Here  we  are  actually  at  anchor.  We  have  had  very 
bad  weather  and  cannot  get  on  against  the  head  wind. 
It  is  terrible  bad  luck,  for  we  ought  to  have  been  at  Port 
Said  to-day.  Fancy,  the  mail  which  left  England  on 
Friday  (15th)  will  probably  get  into  Port  Said  before  we 
do  who  left  on  Tuesday  !  Such  is  luck.  I  do  hope  we  may 
not  be  too  late.  My  only  chance  now  is  that  Graham  is 
such  a  very  slow  man.  It  would  be  too  hard  luck  to  have 
had  all  this  trouble,  expense,  and  bother,  and  to  be  too  late 
after  all.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  weather  and  the  delay  we 
are  having  a  very  nice  passage,  and  this  is  a  most  comfort- 
able ship,  but  I  wish  we  were  at  Port  Said." 

The  letter  is  finished  in  pencil  two  days  later: 

"  Here  we  are  at  last  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Brindisi 
mail,  which  left  England  three  days  after  us,  arrived  yester- 
day and  went  on.  It  is  bad  luck.  I  hope  we  may  not  be 
too  late.  Such  a  dusting  as  never  was  we  have  had  in  the 
'  Helicon.'  Last  night  I  thought  we  would  roll  under.  .  .  . 
Am  now  going  on  by  special  train." 

He  lost  no  time  in  Egypt,  as  on  the  22nd  he  writes 
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from  on  board  the  S.S.  "  Damanhour  "  in  the  Red 
Sea,  apologizing  for  the  "  stupid  letter  "  just  quoted  : 

"  We  had  such  very  bad  weather  the  whole  way  from 
Brindisi,  and  the  good  ship  '  Helicon '  had  such  a  terribly 
uneasy  motion  that  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  eating, 
let  alone  writing.    Winsloe  who  commands  the  '  Helicon ' 
told  me  that  the  other  day  he  took  six  Post  Captains  for  a 
picnio  and  that  they  were  all  so  sea-sick  they  could  eat 
nothing.    I  can  truly  say  that  for  my  part  I  was  never  on 
board  any  ship  whose  motion  was  so  terribly  opposed  to 
digestion.     I  was  not  ill,  but  was  most  uncomfortable  the 
whole  time.  .  .  .  Yesterday  (Thursday)  we  reached  Alex- 
andria and  I  called  on  the  Admiral,  Lord  John  Hay  i  got 
ashore  and  got  a  special  train  out  of  Earle,  *  whose  A.D.C. 
I  have  boned,  found  that  Jack  St.  A.,2  like  a  sensible 
fellow,  had  gone  on  ahead,  and,  getting  off  as  soon  as  we  could, 
we  reached  Suez  about  8.30  a.m.,  and  got  aboard  this  ship 
and  were  off  about  10.30  p.m.,  so  we  did  not  lose  much  time 
getting  through  Egypt.     It  will  be  a  very  near  thing  if  I 
am  in  time.     Graham  should  reach  Suakin  to-day,  and 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  going  on  on  Sun- 
day morning,  while  we  cannot  get  there  till  Monday  at  the 
earliest,  and  he  will  certainly  have  one  man  urging  him 
on,  as  General  Davis,  who  ought  by  rights  to  have  gone 
instead  of  me,  has  got  leave  to  go  there  so  as  to  be  on  the 
spot  in  case  I  do  not  arrive  in  time.    However,  I  have  done 
the  best  I  can,  and  if  I  am  late,  that  is  all  about  it ;  it  will 
be  a  bore,  but  cannot  be  helped.     I  wish  you  and  the  little 
girl  could  see  this  ship.    It  is  a  boat  of  about  1,000  tons 
belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  with  not  much 
deck  space.    We  have  on  board  10  officers,  50  men  19th 
Hussars,  50  horses,   30  camels,  and  about  6  natives  of 
sorts.    The  camels  are  all  made  to  sit  along  the  deck  in 
the  bows,  and  there  they  squat  with  their  great  ugly  heads 

1  Major-General    W.    Earle,    C.B.,    C.S.I.,    Commanding    at 
Alexandria,  killed  at  Kirbekan  on  the  10th  February,  1885. 

2  Lieut.  J.  T.  St.  Aubyn,  Grenadier  Guards,  now  Lord  St. 
Levan. 
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looking  out  over  the  side.  They  really  do  not  seem  un- 
happy. The  horses  are  on  the  lower  deck,  and  the  troops 
and  natives  are  everywhere,  where  there  are  not  horses 
or  camels.  You  never  saw  such  a  crowd,  and  the  camels 
do  smell  very  disagreeable.  The  Captain  is  an  Egyptian 
and  speaks  but  very  little  English.  I  have  been  a*  him 
all  the  morning  trying  to  persuade  him  to  press  the  ship 
on,  and  to  pile  on  the  coal,  but  I  doubt  if  he  understood  me. 
However,  he  is  inclined  to  be  civil,  and  I  think  we  are  going 
a  little  faster.  I  fancy  that  they  all  go  to  sleep  at  night, 
and  do  most  of  their  work  in  the  day.  They  say  that  one 
of  these  Egyptian  vessels  was  ordered  to  Malta  the  other 
day  from  Alexandria,  but  after  three  weeks  away  he  re- 
turned to  Alexandria  saying,  'Malta  Mafisch,'  which  means, 
'  there  is  no  such  place  as  Malta.'  I  trust  our  present 
worthy  gentleman  will  be  successful  in  finding  Trinkitat. 
I  telegraphed  to  Admiral  Hewett  and  told  him  to  tell  a  gun- 
boat to  look  out  for  us,  so  I  hope  to  get  there  some  time." 

His  fellow-passengers  on  the  "Damanhour"  were 
General  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,1  Captain  Andrew 
Wauchope,  of  the  Black  Watch,2  and  half  a  dozen 
other  officers,  all  anxious  to  reach  the  front,  and 
all  equally  pessimistic  as  to  their  chances  of  being 
in  time.  They  spent  some  of  their  leisure  in  the 
usual  game  of  inspecting  each  other's  kits,  each 
man  trying  to  bluff  the  other  out  of  some  coveted 
article  by  decrying  its  value  on  service. 

Eventually  Buller  landed  at  Trinkitat  on  the  27th 
February,  to  find  the  force  not  yet  quite  complete, 
as  the  York  and  Lancaster  did  not  arrive  till  the 
next  day. 

The  bay  of  Trinkitat  lies  on  the  east  side  of  a 
small  peninsula  joined  to — it  might  be  more  accurate 

1  Afterwards  died  of  wounds  in  the  Bayuda  Desert. 
a  Afterwards  killed  whilst  commanding  the  Highland  Brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Magersfontein. 
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to  say  separated  from — the  mainland  by  an  isthmus, 
bounded  by  salt  marshes,  and  itself,  at  the  time, 
owing  to  heavy  rain,  little  better  than  a  marsh. 
The  bay  was  protected  by  entrenchments,  and  two 
miles  inland  was  a  small  work,  Fort  Baker,  which 
was  occupied  on  the  25th  by  the  Gordons  and  the 
Irish  Fusiliers.  Tokar  lay  about  16  miles  from 
Fort  Baker  across  the  desert,  the  track  for  the  first 
few  miles  being  marked  by  the  corpses  and  other 
debris  of  Baker's  force.  On  the  28th  the  remainder 
of  the  army  marched  to  Fort  Baker,  making  their 
way  with  some  difficulty  through  the  flooded  marshy 
ground ;  the  infantry  were  stripped  to  the  waist, 
though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression 
is  generally  used,  whilst  the  animals  sank  to  the 
girths  in  the  mud.  The  force  bivouacked  in  the 
form  of  a  square  to  the  north  of  Fort  Baker,  undis- 
turbed except  by  heavy  rain  which  fell  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  After  breakfast  on  the  29th 
the  troops  fell  in,  keeping  the  "  square  "  formation, 
and  the  advance  began  at  8  a.m. 

The  Gordons  formed  the  front  face  of  the  square, 
the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers  and  the  York  and  Lancaster 
the  right  and  left  faces  respectively,  whilst  the  Black 
Watch  brought  up  the  rear.  Inside  the  square  the 
remaining  Infantry,  viz.  the  Marines  and  a  half 
battalion  of  the  60th,  were  placed  as  a  reserve, 
whilst  the  Artillery  and  machine  guns  occupied  the 
corners.  The  mounted  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Brig. -General  Herbert  Stewart,  remained  outside 
the  square. 

The  advance  was  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who, 
though  in  sight  about  1,500  yards  off,  fell  back  on 
their  prepared  position,  a  hill  named  El  Teb,  some 
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4  miles  from  Fort  Baker.  H.M.S.  "  Sphinx,"  which 
was  lying  in  the  bay  of  Trinkitat,  fired  four  rounds 
at  them,  but  as  the  range  was  too  great  she  was 
signalled  to  cease  fire. 

Graham  did  not  lead  his  force  direct  on  El  Teb, 
but  bore  away  somewhat  to  the  right,  thus  avoiding 
the  sites  on  which  Moncrieff  and  Baker  had  fought. 
At  11  a.m.  the  square  halted  about  800  yards  from 
the  enemy's  position  ;  as  soon  as  it  resumed  the 
advance  the  Arabs  opened  fire  from  a  Krupp  gun 
on  the  hill,  and  followed  this  up  by  heavy  rifle  and 
gun  fire,  to  which  no  reply  was  made.  The  square 
continued  its  march,  which  took  it  round  the  left 
of  the  ridge  of  El  Teb,  and  at  11.30  another  halt  was 
made,  the  men  lying  down  to  obtain  some  shelter 
from  the  fire,  which  was  brisk,  and  had  already 
caused  a  considerable  number  of  casualties. 

As  the  enemy  showed  no  signs  of  coming  to  close 
quarters,  General  Graham  gave  the  order  to  attack. 
The  Black  Watch,  and  the  York  and  Lancaster, 
forming  the  left  rear  angle  of  the  square,  were  now, 
owing  to  the  direction  of  the  march,  the  regiments 
nearest  to  the  enemy.  They  advanced  steadily 
and  slowly,  returning  the  enemy's  fire,  and  repelling 
several  desperate  charges  of  small  parties  of  Arabs. 
The  York  and  Lancaster  met  with  stubborn  resist- 
ance at  a  small  crescent-shaped  earthwork,  contain- 
ing two  Krupp  guns,  and  the  Marines  had  to  be  sent 
in  to  their  support.  The  enemy  fought  stubbornly, 
but  eventually  the  hill  was  cleared,  and  the  survivors 
retreated.  Their  retreat  was,  however,  far  from 
being  a  rout,  and  they  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the 
Cavalry  which  charged  them  as  they  were  moving 
off. 
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Buller  writes,  on  the  2nd  March,  giving  his  account 
of  the  battle  : 

"  Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  at  Tokar,  and  so  also  is  young 
Jack  (his  A.D.C.),  I  am  thankful  to  say.  I  should  have  been 
miserable  had  anything  happened  to  him.  We  left  our 
camp  at  Trinkitat  at  2  p.m.  on  the  28th  Feb.,  and  marched 
to  Fort  Baker,  starting  thence  at  8.15  in  a  square,  of  which 
I  commanded  the  front  and  right,  and  General  Davis  the 
rear  and  left  faces.  We  marched  till  about  11  a.m.,  when 
we  found  the  enemy  about  9,000  strong  with  seven  guns  in 
position  on  the  left  of  our  line  of  march.  He  began  shelling 
us,  and  we  turned  to  the  left  and  assaulted  his  position. 
This  really  put  me  rather  out  of  it,  as  the  left  belonged  to 
General  Davis,  but  I  took  command  of  the  left  front  corner,1 
and  so,  as  luck  would  have  it,  got  the  direction  of  the  one 
pretty  bit  of  fighting  of  the  day,  which  was  the  assault  of 
the  two-gun  Krupp  battery.  When  we  got  close,  the  enemy 
rushed  out  upon  us  with  a  very  heavy  spear  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  or  knife  in  the  other,  and  closed  at  once  on  our 
men.  For  about  three  minutes  it  really  was  a  very  pretty 
bit  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  for  a  second  or  two  it 
really  was  a  question  whether  they  would  not  force  through. 
I  confess  I  did  envy  the  people  who  were  in  the  scrimmage, 
and  would  have  given  for  the  moment  a  good  deal  not  to 
have  been  a  General,  and  to  have  been  able  to  go  for  the 
niggers,  but  of  course  that  would  have  been  infra  dig., 
and  I  had  to  look  on.  I  told  you  I  should  be  quite  safe. 
I  shall  never  have  any  more  of  that  fighting,  I  am  afraid ! 
However,  it  really  was  very  pleasant  to  look  on  at,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  men  behave  most  uncom- 
monly well,  notably  Burnaby  of  Khiva  notoriety,2  Clery,3 
a  Captain  of  the  65th,  Littledale  by  name,  and  a  sailor 

1  On  the  right  flank  of  the  York  and  Lancaster. 

2  Colonel  Burnaby,  Royal  Horse  Guards,  killed  at  Abu  Klea, 
17th  January,  1885. 

3  Lieut. -Colonel,  later  Major-General,  Sir  C.  F.  Clery,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 
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called  Wilson,1  whom  I  have  recommended  for  the  V.C. 
He  did  one  of  the  best  things  possible  :  his  sailors  were 
pulling  their  Gatling  gun  forward,  and  were  practically- 
helpless,  when  several  Arabs  rushed  at  them.  Wilson 
jumped  to  the  front  and  met  them  ;  he  broke  his  sword  over 
the  first  and  then  fought  them  with  his  fists  till  they  were 
bayoneted  by  the  65th.2  Of  course,  it  did  not  take  a 
second,  but  practically  he  saved  his  men.  He  got  wounded, 
but  not  badly.  It  really  was  worth  coming  out  the  whole 
way  to  see.  After  we  got  into  the  Krupp  battery  there  was 
not  much  more  fighting,  though  every  minute  some  of  these 
frenzied  Mohammedans  rushed  to  death  on  our  bayonets, 
and  by  4  o'clock  all  was  over.  The  Arabs  admit  to  a  loss 
of  1,500  dead,  and  I  should  think  the  figure  was  within  the 
mark,  for  they  were  very  crowded  and  our  men  shot  well. 
Young  Jack  behaved  awfully  well,  quite  like  an  old  soldier, 
and  I  think  he  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did.  The  place  we 
took  was  called  '  Tebs  ' ;  we  slept  there  that  night,  and 
yesterday,  the  1st  March,  marched  to  this  place,  Tokar. 
An  awfully  hot  march  it  was  too,  through  scrub  about  6 
feet  high,  which  kept  off  the  wind,  and  not  a  cloud.  I  got 
a  touch  of  the  sun,  and  had  a  splitting  headache  last  night, 

but  am  all  right  to-day,  and  do  please  thank for  the 

vaseline  ;  without  it  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  my  face 
is  dreadful  and  much  swollen.  We  stay  here  to-night  and 
perhaps  to-morrow,  but  it  can  only  be  a  few  days  before  I 
leave  this  en  route  for  England.  I  am  very  well  and  never 
was  better,  but  am  writing  under  great  difficulty,  as  I  am  in 
the  open,  with  a  strong  wind  and  lots  of  dust." 

The  whole  force  was  back  at  Trinkitat  by  the 
5th,  where  Buller  was  left  in  command  to  superintend 
the  re-embarkation.  This  took  four  days  and  nights' 
continuous  hard  work,  the  chief  difficulty  being  the 
camels. 

1  Captain  Wilson,  commanding  H.M.S.  "  Hecla,"  later 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  A.  Knyvett  Wilson,  G.C.B.,  O.M., 
G.C.V.O.,  V.C. 

2  1st  Batt.  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment. 
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'  They  are  very  nervous,  very  obstinate,  and  very  strong," 
he  writes ;  "  most  of  them  we  had  to  haul  along  the  pier 
and  on  to  the  wharf  by  main  force,  and  you  would  have 
laughed  to  see  thirty  or  forty  men  hauling,  ten  at  the  camel's 
head,  and  ten  or  fifteen  at  each  end  of  a  rope  passed  round 
his  stern,  and  the  brute  with  his  fore-legs  stuck  out  in  front 
perfectly  immovable.  The  only  way  was  to  beat  the  back 
of  his  fore-legs  until  he  moved  them,  and  usually  then  the 
brute  dropped  on  his  knees  and  became  more  immovable 
than  ever  ;  however,  we  managed  to  embark  850  of  them, 
but  it  was  a  hard  job." 

The  defeat  at  El  Teb  had  shaken  the  Arabs,  but 
by  no  means  taken  all  the  fight  out  of  them.  Both 
Admiral  Hewett  and  Graham  advised  the  Govern- 
ment that  another  blow  ought  to  be  struck,  the 
objective  being  a  gathering  at  Tamai,  some  15  miles 
south-west  of  Suakin. 

Buller  left  Trinkitat  on  the  9th,  and  came  up  to 
Suakin  on  H.M.S.  "  Carysfort."  The  weather  was 
hot  and  depressing,  with  a  damp  south  wind,  but 
in  spite  of  that  he  seems  to  have  kept  well  and  cheery, 
and  "  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  allow." 

The  advance  on  Tamai  began  on  the  11th,  the 
force  halting  for  the  night  at  Baker's  zereba,  about 
8  miles  from  Suakin.  On  the  12th  it  started  a  little 
after  midday,  and  first  came  into  touch  with  the 
enemy  late  in  the  afternoon.  General  Graham 
decided  not  to  attack  till  next  day :  the  troops 
therefore  halted  for  the  night,  inside  a  hastily 
constructed  zereba,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
enemy's  position.  The  latter  kept  up  a  desultory 
fire  most  of  the  night,  destroying  the  men's  rest  and 
inflicting  eight  casualties. 

The  force  was  re-arranged  in  two  brigades,  form- 
ing separate  squares,  instead  of  one  large  square 
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as  at  El  Teb.  The  1st  Brigade,  under  Buller,  con- 
sisted of  the  Gordons,  60th,  and  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers ; 
the  2nd,  under  Davis,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders, 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  Royal  Marines.  The 
mounted  troops  were  brigaded  under  General  Stewart 
as  before. 

1  About  8  a.m.  on  the  13th  the  two  Brigades  moved 
out  to  the  attack,  the  2nd  Brigade  leading  and  the 
1st  following  in  echelon,  on  the  right,  at  about  1,000 
yards'  distance.  The  artillery  occupied  the  space 
between  the  two  Brigades.  The  route  lay  across 
ground  cut  up  by  dry  water-courses,  towards  a 
steep-sided  nullah,  called  the  Khor  Ghob,  about  60 
feet  deep,  and  300  feet  wide.  In  this  nullah  the 
enemy  were  hiding. 

As  soon  as  the  Black  Watch,  in  the  2nd  Brigade, 
was  clear  of  the  zereba,  the  battalion  formed  up,  with 
three  companies  in  line,  and  the  remainder  in  column, 
to  make  the  left  half  of  the  front  face  and  the  left 
flank  of  the  square.  The  York  and  Lancaster 
should  have  formed  the  right  flank  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  front  face,  but  before  they  had  taken  up 
their  position  they  were  attacked  by  dense  masses 
of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  engaged  in  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  combat.  The  dense  smoke  hid  the 
struggle  from  the  Black  Watch,  who  continued  their 
advance,  and  in  consequence  a  gap  resulted  where 
the  right  half  of  the  front  face  of  the  square  should 
have  been.  At  this  moment  General  Graham,  who 
had  accompanied  the  2nd  Brigade,  ordered  the 
Highlanders  to  charge,  which  they  did  till  stopped 

1  This  description  of  the  action  is  founded  on  an  account 
furnished  by  an  officer  who  was  close  to  the  O.C.  Black  Watch 
during  the  fighting. 
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by  the  deep  nullah  mentioned  above.  The  gap 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Brigade  was  now 
wider  than  ever,  and  into  it  the  enemy  poured  in 
thousands,  attacking  the  Black  Watch  on  their  right 
flank  and  rear.  The  battalion  faced  about  to  meet 
the  rush,  but  being  attacked  at  the  same  time  by 
Arabs  coming  out  of  the  nullah  in  what  was  now 
the  rear  it  was  forced  slowly  back  toward  its  starting- 
point,  the  men  fighting  often  back  to  back  in  the 
press.  At  the  same  time  the  York  and  Lancaster 
and  the  Marines  were  also  being  pushed  back  in 
the  same  direction,  the  lines  of  retirement  converging, 
till  the  whole  Brigade  was  crowded  together  into  a 
confused  struggling  mass. 

Meanwhile  Buller,  keeping  his  square  in  compact 
formation,  had  also  been  heavily  engaged.  His 
position  farther  back  in  echelon  gave  him  a  wider 
field  of  fire,  and  the  steady  volleys  of  his  men  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  ever  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters. The  main  rush  was  directed  against  the  front 
face  of  the  square,  but  many  of  the  Arabs  swept 
round  to  the  flanks  and  even  to  the  rear.  Just  then 
a  random  volley  from  the  2nd  Brigade  struck  the 
left  face  of  the  square,  which  showed  signs  of  unsteadi- 
ness, but  Buller  at  once  rode  out  to  the  front  of 
his  men  and  rallied  them.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  crisis  of  the  battle.  If  the  1st  Brigade  had 
given  way,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole 
force  from  destruction.  Later,  he  brought  up  a 
gun  in  line  with  some  of  the  men  who  seemed  inclined 
to  flinch  under  the  continued  strain  of  the  fight, 
and  restored  their  confidence. 

Having  cleared  his  own  front,  Buller  was  able  to 
direct  a  steady  fire  on  the  enemy  who  were  attack- 
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ing  the  2nd  Brigade,  gradually  relieving  the  pressure, 
and  giving  the  battalions  room  to  sort  themselves 
out  of  the  crush,  and  re-form.  Though  this  Brigade 
had  been  pushed  back  by  the  sheer  weight  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  there  was  no  panic.  So  little 
was  this  the  case  that  the  Black  Watch  put  out 
company  markers  and  fell  in  on  them,  at  the  double, 
as  if  on  the  parade  ground.  By  this  time  the  battle 
was  practically  over.  The  enemy  had  lost  so  heavily 
from  the  close  range  rifle  and  artillery  fire  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  make  a  stand,  and  fled 
to  the  hills. 

The  2nd  Brigade  having  re-formed  in  line,  again 
advanced  slowly,  still  covered  by  the  fire  of  Buller's 
men,  and  halted  at  11  a.m.  on  the  edge  of  the  Khor 
Ghob.  The  battle  was  now  practically  finished. 
The  enemy  had  been  so  severely  punished  that  they 
made  no  further  attack,  and  showed  but  little  resist- 
ance to  the  1st  Brigade,  which  pushed  on  to  the 
village  of  Tamai,  and  destroyed  it. 

Our  own  losses  were  heavy :  5  officers  and  104 
rank  and  file  killed,  10  officers  and  105  rank  and 
file  wounded.  The  enormous  disproportion  between 
killed  and  wounded,  as  compared  with  the  general 
ratio  of  1  to  4  or  5,  is  testimony  to  the  severe  hand- 
to-hand  nature  of  the  fighting.  In  the  two  battalions 
most  heavily  engaged,  the  ratio  was  even  reversed, 
the  killed  being  almost  twice  as  many  as  the  wounded. 
Owing  to  the  steady  handling  of  their  leader,  the 
losses  of  the  1st  Brigade  were  less  than  twenty  all 
told. 

The  entire  force  returned  to  Suakin  on  the 
14th. 

Buller,  writing  on  the  15th  March  from  Suakin, 
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gives  the  following  account  of  his  experiences  at 
Tamai : 


u 


Here  I  am  back  again  having  had  my  usual  luck.  Do 
you  know,  I  am  beginning  to  fear  I  am  too  lucky.  I  really 
am  thankful  to  God  for  all  His  infinite  mercies  to  me,  but 
everything  seems  to  go  so  well  with  me,  that  I  fear  I  cannot 
be  worthy  of  it,  and  not  the  least  of  His  mercies  for  which  I 
am  thankful  is  the  possession  of  you.  .  .  .  We  have  had 
rather  a  hard  time  since  I  last  wrote,  very  hot  days,  and  no 
water  to  wash  in.  I  got  back  feeling  worse  than  a  pig,  but 
what  is  one  to  do  on  a  ration  of  one  gallon  per  day  ?  I 
stole  a  little  water  one  day,  and  was  going  to  wash  my  face, 
but  my  poor  beast  of  a  horse  stuck  his  nose  out  and  whinnied, 
and  looked  so  thirsty,  that  I  gave  it  to  him  and  delighted  he 
was.  However,  to  tell  you  the  story.  We  left  this  place  at 
6  p.m.  on  the  11th  and  marched  to  a  post  we  had  made  about 
8  miles  off.  This  we  reached  about  midnight  I  it  was  a  nice 
cool  march  with  a  beautiful  moon.  The  next  day  we 
started  at  noon,  and  by  4.30  p.m.  we  were  in  front  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  too  late  to  attack,  so  we  bivouacked,  and  a 
most  uncomfortable  bivouac  it  was.  The  brutes  fired  at 
us  all  night,  and  the  bullets  kept  dropping  among  us,  or 
whizzing  over  our  heads,  and  the  moment  one  went  off  to 
sleep  bang  came  another  volley  and  awoke  one.  Strange  to 
say,  though  a  great  number  of  shots  came  into  the  camp  we 
had  very  few  losses,  only  about  a  couple  of  men  killed  and 
five  or  six  wounded,  and  some  animals.  The  next  morning 
we  started  off  at  8  and  then  came  my  luck,  for  we  went  the 
two  Brigades  separate,  and  General  Graham,  who  has  all 
along  wanted  rather  looser  formations  than  I  like,  went  not 
with  me  but  with  the  2nd  Brigade,  Davis's.  Both  Brigades 
were  heavily  attacked,  desperately  I  may  say  :  I  never  saw 
finer  fellows  than  these  Arabs ;  they  came  on,  spear  and 
sword  in  hand,  right  on  to  our  guns.  My  Brigade,  who  had 
the  best  position  and  were  regularly  formed  to  receive  the 
charge,  stood  very  well,  and  after  about  twenty  minutes' 
very  heavy  firing  we  had  thoroughly  repulsed  the  enemy. 
The  2nd  Brigade  were  not  so  lucky  :  the  General,  Graham, 
ordered  them  to  charge  the  enemy.     This  loosened  their 
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formation,  and  when  the  enemy  charged  them  the  square 
gave  way  ;  they  were  driven  back  about  400  yards,  and  lost 
over  100  officers  and  men  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 
They  reformed  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  Cavalry  and  of 
my  Brigade,  but  were  not  good  for  much  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Consequently,  as  my  galloper,  Stewart,  was  pleased 
to  express  it,  the  1st  Brigade  '  got  the  cake  '  that  day,  any- 
way.    We  pushed  on  and  took  Osman  Digna's  camp." 

Buller  escaped  as  usual  without  a  scratch,  but 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  rather  wild  firing  of 
some  of  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the  other  square.  A 
bullet  went  through  his  charger's  ear,  an  accident 
apt  to  rouse  the  temper  of  the  mildest  man,  when 
it  comes  from  his  own  side.  He  apparently  gave  a 
bit  of  his  mind  to  Sir  George  Aston,  then  a  subaltern 
in  the  R.M.L.I.,  who,  not  recognizing  the  rank  of 
his  assailant,  responded  in  similar  terms. 

He  was  highly  indignant  at  the  accusations  of 
inhumanity  brought  against  the  troops  by  certain 
people  at  home. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  few  of  the  philanthropic  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection men  out  here  to  send  out  to  minister  to  wounded 
Arabs.  They  would  not  do  it  twice,  I  know.  It  is  almost 
certain  death  to  go  within  reach  of  any  wounded  Arab  who 
has  even  a  kick  left  in  him.  The  fellow  will  do  all  he 
knows  to  kill  you,  and  it  is  marvellous  the  power  and 
tenacity  of  life  these  wounded  savages  have.  The  day  after 
a  fight  one  can  get  a  few  prisoners,  but  the  day  of  a  fight 
you  must  kill  every  man  you  look  at  unless  you  want  him  to 
kill  you." 

This  is  the  stronger  as  coming  from  a  man  who 
has  been  often  criticized  as  too  tender-hearted  to 
make  a  successful  soldier.     After  El  Teb  he  wrote : 

"  I  cannot  believe  there  will  be  another  fight.  I  really 
hope  there  will  not  be,  for  these  poor  devils  are  plucky 
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fellows,  and  one  of  them  is  worth  a  dozen  Egyptians,  and  I 
would  much  rather  be  on  their  side  than  on  the  Egyptian 
one." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  had  written  whilst  waiting 
at  Laing's  Neck  after  Majuba:  "The  prospect  of 
having  to  kill  more  Boers  does  not  appeal  to  me." 
Few  men  have  more  aptly  illustrated  the  truth  of 
the  proverb,  that  "  the  bravest  are  the  tenderest." 

Life  at  Suakin  was  very  dull,  and  having  started 
in  a  hurry  he  had  not  brought  much  literature  with 
him ;  he  had  left  behind  his  "  constant  campaigning 
companion,"  a  cabinet  edition  of  Shakespeare,  but 
at  the  last  minute  had  "  shoved  "  two  volumes  of 
Charles  Lamb  into  his  portmanteau,  new  to  him  at 
the  time,  but  always  in  after  life  a  great  favourite. 

On  the  15th  he  rode  out  to  Handoub  with  the 
Gordons,  a  25-mile  trip,  which  he  enjoyed  in  spite 
of  the  heat,  and  on  the  24th  both  Brigades  marched 
out  to  Tamanieb,  where  Osman  Digna  was  said  to 
be  collecting  a  new  force.  He  writes  on  the  30th 
March : 

"  Our  last  jaunt  was  a  bloodless  one  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  though  both  for  men  and  officers  it  was  the 
hardest  bit  of  work  we  have  had  :  the  longest  marches,  the 
hottest  days,  and  the  least  water.  We  left  on  the  24th  at 
2  p.m.  and  marched  out  11|  miles  to  a  water-depot  we  had 
formed.  It  was  a  frightfully  hot  march,  and  I  thought  I 
should  never  get  the  Infantry  along  :  as  it  was  it  was  half- 
past  eight  before  we  got  in,  and  140  men  had  had  partial 
sunstroke.  The  next  day  we  went  on  about  8  miles,  and  the 
Cavalry  reported  the  enemy  in  force  about  6  miles  farther 
on,  so  we  fell  back  3  miles  and  bivouacked.  I  wanted  to 
avoid  another  night  under  fire  like  we  had  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Tamai.  The  following  day  we  marched  to 
Osman  Digna 's  stronghold  in  the  rockiest,  ruggedest, 
wildest  country  I  ever  saw.     He  was  not  at  home,  so  we 
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burnt  his  house  and  returned  to  our  bivouac,  14  miles,  and 
the  next  day  marched  in  here  (Suakin),  17  miles.  The  men 
came  in  well ;  we  had  the  wind  in  our  faces.  This  ends  the 
business.  The  great  Osman  has  bolted,  and  we  really  have 
no  more  to  do.  The  regiments  that  came  here  from  India 
leave  to-day,  and  I  hope  soon  to  follow." 

He  embarked  with  his  Staff  on  the  S.S.  "  Utopia  " 
on  the  1st  April,  arriving  in  London  about  a  fortnight 
later. 

This  short  campaign  had  added  considerably  to 
his  reputation  in  the  Army.  General  Stephenson, 
commanding  the  troops  in  Egypt,  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge : 

"  Buller  seems  to  have  handled  his  Brigade  admirably, 
and  by  keeping  its  formation  compact,  and  delivering  a  cool 
and  steady  fire,  sustained  hardly  any  loss,  and  effectually 
prevented  the  enemy  from  getting  too  near." 

General  Graham,  in  his  dispatch,  was  generous 
in  his  praise,  writing  as  follows : 

"The  1st  Infantry  Brigade  was  commanded  by  Brig.- 
General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  V.C.,  etc.,  who  by  his  coolness 
in  action,  his  knowledge  of  soldiers,  and  experience  in  the 
field,  combined  with  his  great  personal  ascendancy  over 
both  officers  and  men,  has  been  most  valuable." 

He  was  also  honoured  by  a  request  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  call  and  give  an  account  of  the  cam- 
paign, an  honour  which  he  seems  to  have  found 
somewhat  irksome,  as  it  postponed  his  return  to 
Dowries  for  several  days.  As  a  substantial  reward 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  on 
the  21st  May,  for  "  distinguished  service  in  the  field." 
He  had  just  under  twenty-six  years'  service,  and  was 
not  yet  forty-five — fairly  rapid  advancement  for 
those  days. 
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An  incautious  journalist  tackled  him  soon  after 
landing  with  a  request  for  an  interview,  and  informa- 
tion as  to  the  possibility  of  sending  a  relieving  force 
to  Berber,  and  generally  as  to  the  situation  in  the 
Sudan,  finishing  his  letter  with :  "  Of  course,  it  would 
be  very  interesting  if  I  could  publish  your  views." 
The  answer  was  coldly  polite,  but  decisively  negative, 
as  follows : 

"  Sir,  I  have  been  handed  your  letter  of  the  22nd,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  compliment  implied  therein.  I  trust 
you  will  not  think  me  discourteous;  but  I  hold  such  very 
decided  views  as  to  the  impropriety  of  Officers  on  the  Active 
List  communicating  their  opinions  to  the  Press  that  I  must 
ask  you  to  allow  me  to  decline  giving  you  the  interview 
you  ask  for." 

His  private  references  to  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion were  couched  in  much  less  polite  language. 
Any  request  more  likely  to  "  rile  "  him  could  hardly 
be  imagined  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "  im- 
pudent scoundrel "  and  "  rascal "  was  unaware  of 
the  redness  of  the  rag  he  was  waving. 


CHAPTER  X 
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After  a  short  holiday,  Buller  resumed  his  seat  on 
an  office  stool,  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  at  the 
War  Office  ;  but  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  on  the  21st  May,  made  him  too  senior  for 
that  appointment.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  rest 
of  the  summer  without  any  definite  post,  but  em- 
ployed in  preparatory  work  connected  with  the 
expedition  to  relieve  General  Gordon,  at  Khartoum, 
the  necessity  for  which  became  every  day  more 
apparent. 

The  Suakin  campaign  had  done  nothing  towards 
relieving  the  situation  in  the  Sudan.  An  advance 
along  the  desert  route  from  Suakin  to  Berber,  which 
might  have  done  something  to  justify  the  waste  of 
life  :and  the  money  expended  in  the  battles  of  El 
Teb  and  Tamai,  was  definitely  abandoned  towards 
the  end  of  March.  The  fall  of  Berber,  on  the  19th 
May,  made  such  an  advance  even  more  impracticable 
than  before. 

This  catastrophe  rendered  the  isolation  of  General 
Gordon  complete,  and  it  was  obvious  that  if  he  was 
to  be  saved  from  his  inevitable  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  Mahdi,  an  Expeditionary  Force  must  be  sent  to 
relieve  him  and  sent  at  once.  Unfortunately  the 
British  Government  refused  to  recognize  either  the 
necessity,  or  the  urgency,  and  the  summer  months 
were  spent  in  discussion  instead  of  action.     It  was 
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not  until  the  7th  of  August  that  money  was  voted  for 
"  operations  for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon,  should 
they  become  necessary." 

The  plan  of  campaign  adopted,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
local  and  naval  opinion,  was  one  suggested  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  strongly  supported  by  Buller,  based 
on  their  joint  experience  in  the  Red  River  Expedition. 
This  was  to  advance  up  the  river  Nile,  using  ordinary 
means  of  transport  (railway  and  steamer),  as  far  as 
these  were  available ;  namely,  to  the  head  of  the 
Second  Cataract,  roughly  800  miles  from  Cairo. 
Above  this  point  special  boats  called  "  whalers  "  were 
to  be  used,  copied  from  the  whale  boat  used  in  the 
Navy.  These  boats  were  30  feet  in  length,  with  a 
beam  of  6  feet  6  inches,  and  a  depth  of  2  feet  3  inches. 
They  were  intended  to  carry  a  load  of  twelve  men, 
with  their  arms,  200  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man, 
and  100  days'  rations  for  the  crew.  To  assist  in  their 
working  a  special  corps  of  voyageurs  was  raised  in 
Canada. 

The  Khedive's  authority  still  held  good  as  far  as 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  province  of  Dongola, 
which  was  governed  for  him  by  a  Mudir,  named 
Mustapha  Yawir,  a  Circassian  by  birth,  whose  char- 
acter, according  to  the  writer  of  the  Official  History 
of  the  Campaign,  Colonel  H.  E.  Colvile,1  was  a 
mixture  of  vanity  and  fanaticism.  He  had  been 
appointed  Mudir  both  by  the  Khedive  and  the  Mahdi, 
but  the  latter,  having  cancelled  his  appointment  in 
favour  of  a  rival  Emir,  Mustapha  Yawir,  definitely 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Egyptian  Government. 

The  first  stage  of  the  campaign  therefore  consisted 
in  the  delivery,  at  some  convenient  spot  south  of 

«  Afterwards  Major-General  Sir  H.  E.  Colvile,  K.C.M.G. 
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Dongola,  of  an  adequate  striking  force,  with  sufficient 
supplies  for  the  further  advance  to  Khartoum.  The 
place  eventually  selected  for  this  advanced  base  was 
Korti,  some  80  miles  up  the  river  from  Dongola. 
Beyond  that  point  it  was  impossible  to  make  definite 
plans.  It  might  be  possible  to  use  the  river  line  for 
the  final  advance  of  the  entire  striking  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  use  of 
the  shorter  land  route,  across  the  Bayuda  Desert  if, 
as  was  not  unlikely,  Gordon's  position  should  become 
critical,  and  assistance  be  urgently  demanded. 

To  meet  this  contingency,  Wolseley  asked  for  a 
special  Camel  Corps,  composed  of  1,100  men,  volun- 
teers, from  the  Household  Cavalry,  the  Guards 
Brigade,  the  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  and  the  two 
battalions  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  then  in  England. 

Originally  it  was  intended  that  Major-General  W. 
Earle  (afterwards  killed  at  Kirbekan,  on  the  10th 
February,  1885)  should  command  the  Expeditionary 
Force,  under  the  supervision  of  Lieut. -General  Sir 
F.  Stephenson,  commanding  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
Later,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  General  Stephenson 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  advance  by  the  Nile,  it 
was  decided  to  send  out  Lord  Wolseley  in  supreme 
command. 

Wolseley  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  9th  September, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  list  of  Staff  appointments 
was  published.  General  Stephenson  was  to  command 
all  troops  north  of  Assiut,  Earle  all  troops  at,  and 
south  of,  Wadi  Haifa;  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  ap- 
pointed General  of  Communications,  south  of  Assiut ; 
whilst  Buller  was  to  be  Chief  of  the  Staff.  Writing 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  on  the  11th  October, 
Wolseley  said : 
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"  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  realize  how  very  very 
few  men  there  are  with  brains  so  organized  as  to  enable 
them  to  look  at  affairs  from  a  war  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
peculiar  organization  of  the  brain  ...  a  rare  gift  .  .  . 
with  difficulty  if  at  all  acquired  by  education.  Sir  Red  vers 
Buller  has  it,  and  therefore  is  invaluable  as  a  Chief  of  the 
Staff ;  but  I  could  count  over  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
all  the  men  I  know  of  in  our  Army  who  possess  this  invaluable 
gift." 

In  addition  Buller  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
faith  in  the  practicability  of  the  "  River  "  scheme, 
a  valuable  asset  when  so  many  both  in  Egypt  and  at 
home  were  pessimistic  as  to  the  possibility  of  success 
on  this  line  of  advance. 

The  primary  task  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  was  the 
delivery  at  the  advanced  base  of  the  striking  force, 
part  moving  up  the  river  in  whalers,  part  marching 
along  the  river  bank.  These  last  were  the  mounted 
troops  :  Cavalry,  Mounted  Infantry  (on  camels),  and 
the  Camel  Corps.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  feed 
these  troops  whilst  on  their  way  up  the  river,  but  also 
to  ensure  the  provision  at  the  advanced  base  of  suffi- 
cient supplies  and  stores  to  feed  and  equip  the  troops 
on  their  advance  farther  south.  As  regards  food,  each 
"  whaler  "  carried  100  days'  rations  for  the  crew. 
These  were  not  for  consumption  on  the  voyage, 
but  were  to  be  delivered  untouched  at  Korti. 
Sustenance  during  the  march  to  that  place  was  en- 
sured by  the  establishment  of  depots  at  intervals 
along  the  line  of  march.  Local  sources  were  drawn 
upon  as  far  as  possible,  but  these  were  scanty,  and 
little  to  be  relied  on.  The  great  bulk  of  all  that  was 
needed  had  to  be  carried  up  from  the  base  in  Egypt. 

Lord  Wolseley  and  his  Staff  left  Cairo  on  the  27th 
September,  arrived  at  Assuan  on  the  1st  October, 
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and  Wadi  Haifa  on  the  5th.  Supplies  were  now 
coming  in  freely,  and  the  movement  of  troops  up  the 
river  had  begun.  The  1st  Battalion  Royal  Sussex 
had  indeed  arrived  at  Dongola  on  the  20th  September, 
and  nine  days  later  General  Herbert  Stewart  reached 
the  same  place  with  a  detachment  of  Mounted 
Infantry.  The  Mudir,  Mustapha  Yawir,  was  grossly 
insolent  to  Stewart,  and  also  to  General  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department, 
who  came  a  few  days  later.  Unfortunately  the  man 
had  to  be  humoured,  as  his  power  in  the  province  was 
absolute,  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  facilitate  or 
obstruct  at  will  the  collection  of  local  supplies. 

On  arrival  at  Wadi  Haifa,  Wolseley  received  the 
news  of  the  murder  at  Hebbeh,  a  place  on  the  Nile, 
some  little  distance  below  Berber,  of  Colonel  Stewart, 
Gordon's  chief  associate.  Stewart  had  left  Khartoum 
on  the  10th  September,  with  Mr.  Power,  the  English 
Consul,  and  other  Europeans,  in  a  steamer,  the 
"  Abbas."  He  had  with  him  Gordon's  diaries  and 
cypher  books,  and  was  also  completely  informed  of 
Gordon's  views  and  plans  for  the  future.  On  the 
18th  the  "  Abbas  "  struck  on  a  rock,  and  the  entire 
party  was  murdered.  The  loss  was  a  very  serious 
one.  Not  only  was  Stewart  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  but  he  was  the  one  man  who  could  have  been 
relied  on  to  give  a  plain  and  unbiased  account  of 
affairs  at  Khartoum.  Gordon's  reason  for  sending 
him  down  the  river  was  that  Lord  Wolseley  might 
receive  such  an  account  at  first  hand ;  in  addition 
he  feared  that  Khartoum  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahdi  before  relief  could  arrive,  and  he  wished 
to  save  as  many  European  lives  as  he  could  from  the 
fate  that  awaited  them  if  that  disaster  should  occur. 
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By  the  time  the  news  was  received  it  was  too  late  to 
do  anything  to  assist  Stewart  or  any  of  his  company. 
There  was  but  a  faint  chance  of  there  being  any 
survivors,  and  the  problems  confronting  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force  were  by  themselves  sufficient  to  demand 
all  the  energies  of  officers  and  men  composing  it. 
There  were  neither  steamers  nor  troops  which  could 
safely  be  detached  on  what  would  almost  certainly 
prove  a  fruitless  search. 

The  first  "  whalers  "  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the 
22nd  September,  six  weeks  after  the  orders  for  their 
construction  had  been  placed.  They  were  at  once 
sent  on  to  Assiut  by  train,  at  the  rate  of  forty  a  day  ; 
from  Assiut  to  Assuan  they  travelled  on  specially 
fitted  barges,  and  from  the  First  to  the  Second  Catar- 
act were  towed  behind  river  steamers.  The  business 
of  getting  these  boats  past  the  Second  Cataract  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  as 
many  as  possible  being  portaged  by  fatigue  parties 
of  Egyptian  soldiers.  At  Gemai,  the  head  of  the  cat- 
aract, a  depot  and  repairing  station  was  established : 
where  the  final  fitting  out  of  the  boats  for  their 
work  was  carried  out.  This  being  accomplished,  they 
were  handed  over  to  the  troops  who  were  to  travel  in 
them  as  far  as  Korti.  The  first  boat  left  Gemai  on 
the  1st  November,  and  the  embarkation  of  troops 
was  completed  by  the  9th  December.  Thus  in  less 
than  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the 
first  order  800  boats  were  in  use  on  the  Nile,  above 
the  Second  Cataract,  800  miles  above  Cairo. 

Lord  Wolseley  left  Wadi  Haifa  on  the  24th  October, 
leaving  Buller  behind  to  push  forward  the  troops 
and  supplies  with  all  possible  speed.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  he  arrived  at  Dongola,  where  the  Mudir 
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required  decisive  handling.  Meanwhile  the  troops 
were  strung  out  along  the  river,  sailing,  tracking,  and 
poling  their  boats  towards  Dongola,  inspirited  by 
the  offer  of  a  prize  of  £100,  which  Lord  Wolseley  had 
promised  to  the  battalion  which  made  the  fastest 
run  with  the  fewest  accidents.  With  this  prize, 
which  was  won  by  the  Royal  Irish,  was  coupled  the 
promise  that  the  winning  battalion  should  be  selected 
for  the  post  of  honour  in  the  further  advance  to 
Khartoum. 

Wolseley  remained  at  Dongola  till  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, when  he  returned  to  Wadi  Haifa  by  camel, 
arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  three  days.  There 
he  received  a  letter  from  General  Gordon,  dated  the 
4th  November,  stating  that  he  had  food  for  forty  days, 
in  other  words,  till  the  14th  December  ;  after  that 
there  would  be  difficulty.  At  the  time  Wolseley 
received  this  letter  there  were  about  1,300  men  at 
Dongola  ;  3,000  had  sailed  from  Gemai,  and  were 
therefore  on  the  last  lap  of  their  journey.  Buller 
calculated  that  the  first  Infantry  battalion  would 
arrive  at  Korti  on  the  15th  December,  and  the  last 
on  the  22nd  January,  an  estimate  which  proved 
correct  almost  to  a  day. 

Wolseley  made  a  very  short  stay,  only  two  days 
at  Wadi  Haifa,  returning  by  camel  to  Dongola.  On 
the  13th  December  he  left  for  Korti,  which  he  reached 
on  the  next  day.  There  he  was  joined  by  Buller  on 
the  24th.  They  had  both  independently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  Gordon  was  to  be  relieved 
before  Khartoum  fell,  a  force  would  have  to  be  sent 
across  the  desert  to  Metemmeh,  the  contingency  in 
anticipation  of  which  the  Camel  Corps  had  been 
formed.     The  force  was  ready,  but  there  were  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  way.  There  was  little  likelihood  that 
supplies  would  be  procurable  at  Metemmeh,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood :  the  force  going  across  the  desert 
must  therefore  carry  its  supplies  with  it.  This 
meant  additional  camels,  if  the  move  was  to  be  made 
in  one  trip.  Camels  there  were  in  sufficient  numbers, 
but  drivers  were  unobtainable.  Those  procured  at 
Dongola  deserted  as  soon  as  they  were  ordered  south 
of  that  place.  Saddles  also  were  scarce,  and  all 
immediately  available  sources  had  been  exhausted. 
But  forage  was  the  chief  difficulty.  It  was  impossible 
to  allow  the  animals  to  graze  at  large  in  an  enemy's 
country ;  they  must  be  kept  together  and  regularly 
rationed. 

The  carriage  of  fodder,  the  provision  of  guards,  and 
other  such  considerations,  placed  a  severe  limit  on 
the  number  of  camels  that  could  be  made  use  of. 
The  corollary  was  that  the  journey  across  the  desert 
must  be  broken,  and  an  intermediate  depot  formed, 
at  some  convenient  spot.  This  last  was  fixed  at 
Gakdul  Wells,  about  100  miles  from  Korti,  and  80 
from  Metemmeh,  the  objective  of  the  march.  In 
the  meantime  every  possible  effort  was  made,  by 
purchase  of  additional  camels  and  saddlery,  and  by 
the  forwarding  of  those  already  bought,  and  in 
use  on  the  line  of  communication,  to  increase  the 
reserve  of  transport  at  Korti.  A  similar  course  was 
followed  with  regard  to  supplies,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  everything  was  ready  for  the  execution  of 
what  all  felt  was  a  hazardous,  but  imperatively 
necessary,  adventure. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Buller's  account  of  his 
own  share  in  the  campaign  up  to  this  point. 

He  left  England  on  the  26th  August,  with  his 
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A.D.C.,  Lieut.  Lord  Frederick  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
60th,  and  travelled  across  the  Continent  to  Trieste, 
from  which  he  sailed  on  the  29th,  in  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamer  "  Espero  " — 

"  a  comfortable  ship,  with  a  comfortable  table,  and  the 
most  extraordinary  mixed  lot  of  passengers  and  the  dirtiest 
lot  of  children  you  ever  did  see  :  mostly  Levantines,  of 
all  colours,  speaking  every  European  language  and  each 
ready  to  rob  his  brother." 

He  had  heard  before  starting  of  Wolseley' s  having 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  Expedition,  an 
appointment  very  much  to  his  liking  : 

"  The  more  I  think  over  Wolseley's  coming  out,  the 
more  I  like  the  idea,  and  the  more  it  makes  me  feel  that 
now  matters  will  be  plain  sailing  ;  so  I  hope  they  will,  and  I 
shall  rejoice  when  the  plainest  sailing  of  all  comes — the  sail- 
ing back  to  you." 

The  voyage  was  uneventful,  and  he  spent  his  time 
reading  some  of  Howell's  tales  and — 

"  trying  to  master  the  Arabic  alphabet  .  .  .  but  it  is  a 
dreadful  language  to  begin  with,  as  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
put  in  the  vowels,  and  one  is  left  to  imagine  whether  to 
use  '  a,'  '  u  '  or  '  i '  in  pronouncing  the  consonants,  which 
makes  it  very  puzzling  to  a  beginner." 

He  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  3rd  September, 
at  noon,  and  Cairo  at  10  p.m.  the  same  night,  eight 
days  and  two  hours  from  England,  a  fairly  rapid 
journey  for  those  days.  Wolseley  arrived  at  Cairo, 
as  already  stated,  on  the  9th  September,  and  was 
housed  with  his  Staff,  in  one  of  the  Khedive's  most 
comfortable  palaces,  the  Kasr  el  Noussa.  Buller 
writes  from  that  address,  on  the  13th  September : 

"  I  have  plenty  to  do  .  .  .  for  there  is  nothing  really 
as  yet  arranged,  and  Wolseley  is  going  in  for  a  much  larger 
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expedition  than  was  ever  intended  before.  He  talks  now 
of  a  force  of  10,000  men ;  before  that  it  was  only  to  be 
5,000.  I  don't  believe  that  there  will  be  any  fighting,  or 
at  any  rate  only  a  very  small  amount,  but  we  shall  quite 
have  our  work  cut  out  to  fight  the  forces  of  nature.  We 
hope  to  get  a  force  of  10,000  collected  at  Wadi  Haifa  by 
the  1st  November,  and  starting  thence  to  reach  Dongola 
on  the  20th  ;  Berber  by  the  20th  December,  Khartoum 
by  20th  January.  Allowing  for  a  fortnight  at  Kkartoum 
this  should  allow  our  being  back  in  Cairo  before  the  end 
of  March.  It  will  be  a  near  thing,  but  I  believe  we  shall 
do  it.  The  difficulty  is  supplies.  The  Government  as 
per  usual  are  behind  hand,  and  we  have  not  enough  stuff 
yet  in  the  country  to  complete  our  stores  at  Wadi  Haifa 
and  Dongola  before  the  10th  October,  which  we  ought  to 
do  if  we  are  to  get  the  men  up  by  the  1st  November.  How- 
ever, things  are  getting  more  shipshape  now  and  going 
quicker.  .  .  .  Oh  !  the  applications  and  telegrams  all  from 
men  who  are  anxious  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  but  most 
of  whom  would  on  arrival  be  very  disappointed  and  dis- 
satisfied if  they  do  not  receive  the  best  place  of  the  lot. 
Such  is  life." 

The  news  had  just  been  received  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Mudir  of  Dongola  over  some  of  the 
Mahdi's  people,  but  Buller  did  not  put  much  faith 
in  the  tale:  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  state  of  confusion 
to  pay  off  some  grudges  he  owes  to  his  neighbours." 

He  received  a  favourable  impression  of  Nubar 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister: 

"  He  is,  I  believe,  the  most  intelligent  and  the  cleverest 
of  the  real  Turkish  Pashas,  and  I  had  with  him  an  interesting 
conversation.  His  fixed  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  England  to  leave  Egypt  for  years  to 
come,  and  I  don't  know  that  he  is  not  right.  ...  I  have 
been  hard  at  work  calculating  stores  .  .  .  and  my 
brain  is  full  of  figures,  and  my  letter  is  every  moment  on 
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the  point  of  becoming  a  report  of  supplies  in  days  per  1,000 
men.  That  same  supply  is  our  great  difficulty  just  now. 
What  we  want  is  to  have  supplies  for  10,000  men  for  100 
days  at  Dongola.  Of  course  we  also  have  to  supply  the 
10,000  men  from  other  stores  on  their  way  up  to  Dongola. 
This  will  take,  say,  eighty  days.  We  have  only  supplies 
for  10,000  men  for  sixty  days  in  the  country :  most  of  it 
is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  at  or  about  Haifa,  but  all  the  rest  has 
to  go  up.  Now  one  day's  supply  for  10,000  men  weighs 
about  seventeen  tons,  so  120  days'  will  weigh  2,040  tons. 
This  is  men's  food  alone,  and  we  have  also  to  send  the 
horse  and  camel  supplies,  men,  equipment  and  ammunition 
the  whole  distance.  It  looks  now  as  if  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  the  stuff  this  1,100  miles  within  the  time,  but 
I  suppose  we  must  do  it  somehow.  Just  at  present  matters 
are  not  working  very  smoothly,  but  I  hope  by  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  days  they  will  be  in  better  order." 

His  life  in  Cairo  was  a  fairly  strenuous  one : 

"  Up  at  5  a.m.,  and  out  riding  at  6  a.m.  to  inspect  a 
regiment,  back  by  7,  work  till  11,  breakfast  till  12  ;  work 
till  5  p.m.,  then  out  for  a  ride  on  my  camel,  which  I  have 
got  quite  fond  of.     It  is  capital  exercise  and  rather  fun." 

The  fun  appears  to  have  been  largely  provided  by- 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  was  Naval  A.D.C.  to 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  Buller's  constant  companion  on 
these  evening  rides.  Beresford's  camel  was  con- 
stantly running  away  with  him  in  traffic,  which  in 
any  Oriental  town  is  likely  to  be  more  amusing  to 
the  onlooker  than  the  rider. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  work,  Buller  writes 
on  the  18th  September  : 

"This  has  been  a  busy  week,  for  we  have  had  to  get 
everything  in  train  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  opposing 
interests  to  square,  and  all  sorts  of  sharp  corners  to  smooth 
off.  However,  things  are  now  beginning  to  go.  There  is 
not  a  block  in  a  question  meeting  you  whichever  way  you 
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look,  and  I  really  think  all  will  go  well.  I  do  so  wish,  though 
that  Wolseley  would  change  his  mind  as  to  numbers.  He 
will  stick  to  the  10,000  men.  I  feel  almost  sure  that  we 
shall  end  by  taking  less,  but  I  would  prefer  his  hardening 
his  heart  to  the  mistake  and  taking  less  from  the  start,  as 
it  would  simplify  matters.  The  event  of  the  week  has  been 
two  long  telegrams  from  Gordon.  .  .  .  He  says  that  he 
is  at  Khartoum,  a  hostage  and  alone.  He  asks,  '  Why 
was  I  sent  up  here  with  only  seven  men  ?  If  it  is  intended 
to  abandon  the  Sudan,  why  is  the  garrison  still  left  at 
Kassala  %  '  and  he  ends  by  saying  that  he  has  sent  Stewart 
and  Power  with  a  force  to  re-take  Berber  and  burn  it  and 
to  open  communications  with  Dongola  :  that  he  himself 
will  remain  at  Khartoum,  and  when  the  reinforcements 
come  he  will  bring  out  the  garrisons  of  the  Equatorial 
provinces  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

A  letter  written  on  the  20th  refers  to  more  news 
from  Gordon. 

"  It  convinces  me  that  we  shall  have  no  fighting,  and  I 
think  it  gives  a  probability  of  our  getting  home  quicker 
than  we  anticipated.  Gordon  is  an  odd  man,  and  appar- 
ently wilfully  disregards  all  connected  with  the  British 
Government,  so  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  what 
he  is  up  to,  but  he  has  raised  the  siege  of  Khartoum  appar- 
ently, and  he  says  that  his  communications  with  Sennaar 
are  uninterrupted  ;  in  that  case  he  must  have  defeated 
the  hostile  Arabs." 

On  the  21st: 

"  I  had  a  great  victory  last  night.  I  persuaded  Lord 
W.  to  telegraph  and  stop  two  of  the  regiments  that  were 
coming  here.  If  he  would  only  get  rid  of  two  more,  so 
much  the  better,  but  I  do  not  hope  that  he  will  do  that, 
and  am  quite  contented  with  the  two  less;  which  is  a 
great  thing." 

His  opinion,  quoted  above,  that  there  would  be 
no  fighting,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  a  besetting 
foible.     He  made  a  similar  statement  before  almost 
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every  campaign  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Here  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  He  hated  war,  and 
always  hoped  that  the  other  side  would  see  reason 
and  give  in  before  it  came  to  fighting.  The  popular 
conception  of  a  soldier  as  a  man  who  is  constantly 
longing  for  war  is  true  of  very  few  soldiers  above 
the  rank  of  subaltern.  It  would  be  equally  rational 
to  suppose  that  doctors  long  for  deadly  epidemics. 
When  fighting  was  toward,  few  men  appreciated  the 
certaminis  gaudia  more  than  Buller  ;  no  man  hated 
the  necessity  for  it  more  than  he  did. 

The  labour  of  getting  things  ready  was  not  made 
any  the  easier  by  the  Government  at  home,  who 
up  to  the  time  when  Wolseley  left  Cairo  were  still 
writing  to  remind  him  that  no  expedition  had  yet 
been  authorized. 

Wolseley  and  his  staff,  as  already  stated,  left  Cairo 
on  the  27th  September,  travelled  by  rail  to  Assiut, 
and  the  next  day  embarked  on  the  "  Ferouz,"  a 
yacht  which  the  Khedive  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 
The  journey  was  a  comfortable  one,  and  the  novelty 
interesting.     Buller  writes  on  the  29th  : 

"  The  Nile  certainly  is  extraordinary ;  no  words  can 
convey  to  you  the  colour  of  its  water.  .  .  .  The  more 
one  sees  of  the  system  of  cultivation  in  Egypt,  the  constant 
labour  at  the  water-wheel  and  the  canal  banks,  and  the 
really  small  return  made  by  the  soil  for  the  labour  expended, 
one  feels  how  wicked  it  is  to  have  any  land  tax  at  all,  and 
how  much  these  poor  devils  could  do  were  they  not  ground 
down  with  the  tax.  .  .  .  The  more  I  see  of  the  Nile  and 
the  more  I  realize  the  glorious  climate,  the  more  convinced 
I  become  that  the  boats  which  we  have  brought  out  are 
the  very  things  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  intended,  and 
so  I  hope  time  will  prove.  Wolseley  has  been  very  kind 
to  me  indeed.     He  certainly  is  a  perfect  man  to  serve 
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under.  When  I  want  his  advice  or  assistance  I  go  to  him 
at  any  time  or  hour,  and  otherwise  I  go  on  alone  just  my 
own  way  and  he  assents  to  all  I  do.  It  is  just  the  way  I 
like  working.  There  is  just  at  present  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  between  me  and  Wood.  Wood,  who  is  General 
of  Communications,  has  made  up  his  mind  that  we  have 
not  got  enough  supplies  up  to  warrant  him  in  getting  up 
more  troops,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  enough. 
The  fact  is  that  we  had  not  in  Egypt,  when  I  arrived  here, 
quite  as  many  supplies  as  I  should  have  liked.  I  sent 
up  all  there  were,  and  we  now  have  at  Haifa  or  near  it 
over  200,000  rations,  say,  thirty  days'  for  the  7,000  men 
we  shall  employ.  These  men,  as  they  come  up,  bring  up 
with  them  100  days  more,  and  that  I  think  is  enough.  If 
it  is  not  enough  then  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  more  supplies 
from  England,  and  while  we  are  waiting  the  troops  will 
eat  up  the  thirty  days'  supplies  we  have,  and  so  we  should 
not  be  much  better  off  than  we  are  now.  It  is  not  as  large 
a  reserve  as  I  should  have  liked,  but  it  is  all  we  have,  and 
I  think  enough  to  run  the  risk  of  going  on.  Wolseley  has 
not  made  up  his  mind,  but  I  hope  that  at  Assouan  he  will 
let  me  send  up  a  regiment  to  Haifa  and  call  up  one  from 
Cairo.  I  must  have  bored  you  with  all  this,  but  it  is  a 
relief  to  write  it  to  you,  for  it  is  just  the  pressing  anxious 
question  of  the  moment,  upon  which  much  depends,  and 
it  relieves  me  to  think  it  over  as  I  write.  As  yet  the  Nile 
has  not  been  very  interesting,  but  we  shall  see  the  ruins 
of  Denderah  to-day,  and  to-morrow  Luxor  and  the  temple 
of  Karnac,  which  I  am  much  looking  forward  to.  I  will  try 
and  write  you  upon  them,  but  I  fear  my  mind  is  so  full  of 
calculations  of  stores  and  supplies  and  troops  that  I  have 
not  much  descriptive  power  at  hand." 

He  was  impressed  by  the  ruins,  and  also  by  those 
of  Philse,  but  concluded  with  a  remark  that  must 
have  occurred  to  many  visitors  to  Egypt : 

"  They  were  worth  seeing,  but  there  is  a  terrible  sameness 
about  all  these  old  Egyptian  monuments.  I  could  not  help 
saying  at  the  end  that  I  would  rather  see  one  English 
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cathedral  than  all  the  ruins  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  The  Nile  is 
rather  a  wearying  river  ;  there  is  such  a  sameness  about 
the  whole  thing,  the  same  large  richly  coloured  muddy 
river,  the  same  sand  and  rock  mountains  on  each  side 
with  the  same  very  green  strips  of  vegetation  between 
them  and  the  river,  that  going  on  as  one  does  for  miles 
and  miles  one  finds  rather  tedious." 

He  was  not  much  impressed  by  the  cataracts  : 

"  Assouan  was  the  first  cataract,  and  if  that  is  a  specimen 
of  what  the  other  cataracts  are  we  shall  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  up  the  river.  In  Canada  it  would  not 
be  considered  a  rapid  at  all,  and  it  is  difficult  to  consider 
it  one  here.  Of  course  it  presents  some  difficulties  to  the 
passage  of  large  steamers,  but  dahabeahs  sail  up  it,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  track  our  boats  up  it  without  the  least 
difficulty  whatever." 

At  the  head  of  the  cataract  they  found  two  excel- 
lent dahabeahs,  belonging  to  Cook  &  Son.  These 
he  annexed  for  the  use  of  the  Head-quarters  Staff, 
Wolseley  taking  one  and  Buller  the  other.  He 
shared  it  with  Colonel  H.  Brackenbury,  D.A.G.,1 
and  his  A.D.C.,  Lord  Frederick  Fitzgerald.  He 
writes  on  the  3rd  October  from  Korosko  : 

"  I  am  really  quite  well :  this  climate  is  delightful,  my 
work  is  interesting,  and  Wolseley  allows  me  as  much  respon- 
sibility as  I  choose  to  accept.  I  think  that  I  have  the 
situation  that  really  about  suits  me  best,  one,  that  is, 
involving  all  the  responsibilities  of  execution  without 
those  of  invention  and  preliminary  organization.  I  never 
have  credited  myself  with  much  ability  on  the  inventive 
side ;  all  mine,  if  I  have  any,  is  on  the  executive  side,  and 
possibly  if  I  have  a  strong  point  it  is  resource,  which  is  a 
great  help  in  execution." 

1  Afterwards  General  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury, 
G.C.B.,  etc, 
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These  remarks  are  characteristic  and  noteworthy  ; 
they  give  the  key  to  much  in  Buller's  character  and 
career  as  a  soldier.  They  fully  merit  Montaigne's 
commendation  :  "A  man  must  be  very  wise  to 
esteem  himself,  and  equally  conscientious  to  give 
testimony  of  it,  be  it  low,  be  it  high,  indifferently." 

Writing  on  the  9th,  Buller  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  ordinary  Arab  view  of  Gordon  : 

"  They  admire  him  tremendously.  They  much  admire 
his  power  of  camel  riding  and  endurance,  but  the  special 
thing  that  they  most  admire  is  the  way  in  which  he  makes 
a  man  a  Pasha  one  day,  degrades  and  punishes  him  the 
next ;  gives  a  man  £100  one  day,  flogs  and  puts  him  in 
prison  the  next ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  thing  that  impresses 
them  is  the  summary  and  almost  irrational  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  this  is  the  people  that  Gladstone 
and  Co.  hope  to  govern  with  English  laws  and  notions." 

When  Buller  arrived  at  Haifa  he  found  the  work 
of  getting  boats  through  the  Second  Cataract  in  the 
hands  of  Commander  Hammill,  R.N., 

"  a  capital  fellow,  but  a  regular  naval  officer,  that  is  a 
man  trained  entirely  to  personal  command.  Where  he 
was,  everything  went  well,  but  when  it  came  to  trying  to 
work  at  more  than  one  place  he  was  quite  out  of  it.  As 
the  cataract  is  14  miles  long,  this  made  progress  desperately 
slow." 

Buller  at  once  put  Captain  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
in  charge  of  the  cataract,  with  five  naval  officers 
under  him,  each  in  charge  of  a  certain  stretch  of 
water.  He  encloses  in  his  letter  of  the  9th  October 
a  characteristic  "  chit "  from  Beresford  reporting 
progress,  on  the  8th,  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Sir  Redvers, — A  great  day.  They  are  all  organ- 
ized from  here  to  the  Big  Gate,  five  officers,  each  his  own 
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bit  of  ground  which  he  is  to  clear  of  boats  as  they  arrive, 
as  soon  as  the  Devil  will  let  him,  and  sooner  too  I  told  them. 
They  are  all  cheery  and  in  good  fettle,  and  the  boats  will 
fly  past  their  part.  They  have  done  more  work  to-day 
than  the  whole  of  the  past  week.  All  the  boats  will  be 
well  on  to  the  Big  Gate  to-morrow.  There  is  a  hitch  there, 
as  the  West  Passage  is  too  low  and  the  Gate  too  high, 
but  they  got  nine  boats  on  to  Sarras  to-day  and  yesterday 
West  Passage,  and  I  have  told  the  officer  not  to  believe 
the  pilot,  but  to  take  a  boat  through  to-morrow,  and  if  he 
can't  then  I  will  believe  there  is  no  water.  270  Egyptian 
troops  out  and  billeted  :  they  work  well.  Tell  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  not  to  mind  the  profligate  appearance  of  the  boats 
yesterday.  We  will  repair  their  bottoms  and  sails  very 
soon,  and  he  will  be  very  glad  of  them  the  other  side  I  am 
quite  sure.  My  new  camel  has  the  appearance  of  a  camel 
and  the  manners  of  a  te-to-tum.  He  left  me  sitting  on 
the  desert  to-day.  With  your  permission  I  will  sleep  at 
the  Naval  Camp  to-morrow  to  ginger  the  Big  Gate,  but  I 
shall  see  you  in  the  morning." 

Life  at  Wadi  Haifa  was  monotonous  but  busy,  and 
the  climate  enjoyable.  He  still  lived  on  his  dahabeah 
to  keep  out  of  the  dust,  and  had  a  pleasant  mess, 
with  a  good  cook,  no  slight  matter  on  a  campaign. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  his  daily  life  : 

"  Up  at  5.30 ;  out  riding  till  7,  poke  about,  look  after 
railway  and  fatigue  parties,  and  see  that  matters  are  ship- 
shape ;  receive  heads  of  departments,  and  do  business  till 
11  ;  11  to  12,  breakfast ;  at  12  I  go  over  and  see  Wood 
and  perhaps  go  out  to  Naval  Camp,  which  is  9  miles  off. 
At  5  p.m.  I  knock  off  work  for  the  day,  and  go  out  for  a 
camel  ride  till  7  ;  dinner  at  7.30,  and  bed  about  10." 

Though  everything  was  being  done  to  hurry 
matters  on,  the  expedition  suffered  from  the  initial 
vice  of  having  started  too  late.  It  gradually  became 
clear  that  if  Khartoum  was  to  be  reached  in  anything 
like  reasonable  time  some  quicker  line  of  advance 
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must  be  found  than  the  river.  The  idea  of  an  advance 
across  the  desert  appears  to  have  occurred  to  both 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Chief  of  his  Staff, 
independently,  for  Buller  writes  on  the  8th  Novem- 
ber : 

"  I  still  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  concentrated 
at  Debbeh  or  Ambukol,  which  latter  Wolseley  now  rather 
seems  to  favour,  before  Christmas.  I  wrote  Wolseley 
yesterday  proposing  the  following  plan ;  Concentrate  at 
Ambukol,  and  later  perhaps  at  Abu  Dom.  From  those 
two  places  roads  lead  to  Shendi.  Move  one  regiment  on 
camels  to  Abu  Haifa,  which  is  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads,  and  about  half-way  to  Shendi ;  make  a  fort  there 
and  fill  it  with  provisions.  Then,  based  on  that  fort, 
move  across  to  Shendi  and  thence  up  the  Nile  to  Khar- 
toum. I  think  we  should  do  an  advance  quicker  that  way 
than  all  the  way  round  by  Abu  Hamed  and  Berber.  The 
objection  is  that  we  should  reduce  our  fighting  force  to 
3,000  men  at  the  outside,  and  it  is  a  question  whethei  that 
is  enough.  I  think  that  it  should  be.  I  have  not  an  idea 
what  Wolseley  means  to  do,  but  I  think  he  must  do  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

Wolseley  had  gone  on  to  Dongola  on  the  24th 
October  to  try  and  cajole  the  Mudir  into  giving  more 
assistance,  or  rather  into  offering  less  obstruction, 
to  the  progress  of  the  expedition.  One  of  the 
inducements  he  had  to  offer  was  the  K.C.M.G.,  with 
which  the  Mudir  was  invested.  In  the  absence  of 
other  insignia  those  belonging  to  Buller  had  to  be 
borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

This  separation  between  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Chief  of  his  Staff  did  not  tend  to  facilitate 
dispatch  in  the  conduct  of  routine  Staff  work.  Con- 
versation between  the  two  had  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  telegraph,  a  clumsy  method,  but  the 
only  one  available  in   pre-telephone  days.     As   a 
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result  the  two  worked  a  good  deal  independently. 
Buller  writes  on  the  18th  December  : 

"  I  have  not  seen  Wolseley,  except  for  eight  hours,  for 
two  months,  and  am  really  absolutely  ignorant  of  his 
information  and  his  plans,  while  he  has  left  the  working 
of  the  troop  part  entirely  to  me,  and  I  have  equipped,  fed, 
and  forwarded,  or  rather  superintended  these  actions, 
almost  absolutely  without  reference  to  him.  Now  I  trust 
the  time  for  action  has  come.  I  really  do  think  we  shall 
go  into  Khartoum  without  much  further  difficulty,  but 
how  we  shall  go  there,  I  mean  by  what  route,  I  am  ignorant 
as  the  babe  unborn.  I  still,  though,  expect  we  will  only 
go  with  camels  across  the  desert :    I  shall  soon  know." 

This  letter  was  written  from  Absarat,  on  his  way 
to  join  Wolseley  at  Korti.  He  left  Wadi  Haifa  on 
the  13th,  by  special  train  to  Sarras.  From  thence 
he,  with  Brackenbury  and  Fitzgerald,  rode  on  camels 
to  Abu  Fatmeh,  which  he  reached  on  the  20th.  There 
he  was  met  by  a  picket  boat  and  travelled  by  river 
to  Korti,  arriving  at  8  a.m.  on  the  24th. 

"  Here  a  surprise  awaited  me.  I  found  that  Wolseley 
had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  act  on  the  lines  I  told  you  I 
sketched  out  to  him  in  November  last,  viz.  to  go  with  the 
camels  across  the  desert  to  Shendi,  and  to  send  the  Infantry 
by  boat  to  Abu  Hamed  and  Berber.  Earle  will  command 
the  force  by  water,  and  Brackenbury  goes  as  second  in 
command.  Herbert  Stewart  will  command  the  Mounted 
Force.  Wolseley  will  go  with  it,  and  so  do  I,  as  fifth  wheel 
to  the  coach,  to  command  vice  Stewart  or  Wolseley  if 
one  of  them  is  shot.  I  am  sorry  that  Wolseley  did  not 
make  up  his  mind  sooner.  I  could  have  done  him  much 
better  than  he  will  be  now,  but  he  has  so  persistently  said 
that  he  must  go  by  water,  and  that  he  must  have  at  least 
5,000  men  at  Shendi,  that  I  have  been  put  off  my  idea, 
and  have  been  doing  my  best  to  prepare  for  his.  Conse- 
quently he  has  not  here  either  the  men,  the  camels,  or  the 
food  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  for  the  operation  he 
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proposes.  However,  we  must  do  the  best  with  what  we 
have  and  risk  the  rest.  .  .  .  The  expedition  we  are  going 
on  will  be  severely  criticized,  and  partially  justly  so,  for 
Lord  Wolseley  has,  I  think,  quite  forgotten  that  I  was 
not  in  touch  with  his  mind  during  the  last  two  months, 
and  consequently  that  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  follow 
his  line  of  thought.  Fact  is,  in  a  few  words,  that  we  are 
now  undertaking  an  expedition  which  we  have  not  properly 
provided  for,  but  which  we  ought  to  have  foreseen  and 
fully  provided  for  two  months  ago.  Of  course  it  is  a  bore  : 
one  does  not  like  to  do  bad  work,  when  one  is  conscious 
that  one  could  have  done  better.  However,  I  have  patched 
it  up  as  well  as  may  be,  and  we  shall  do  pretty  well,  I  think. 
As  for  the  Mahdi,  he  is  a  fraud,  and  I  really  do  not  anticipate 
that  we  shall  have  any  fighting  at  all.  At  the  same  time, 
I  anticipate  that  we  shall  have  very  serious  difficulties, 
and  perhaps  shortness  of  supply.  But  it  is  a  poor  heart 
that  never  rejoices,  and  I  do  rejoice  to  see  the  end  of  this 
long  journey,  though  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  regret- 
ting that  Wolseley  did  not  give  me  the  chance  of  doing 
him  as  well  as  I  should  have  liked  to,  and  indeed  as  I  could 
have.     But  it  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk." 

The  Mudir  of  Dongola,  in  spite  of  his  K.C.M.G., 
was  still  obstructing,  and  his  native  underlings  took 
their  tone  from  their  master.  One  of  these,  the  Vakeel 
of  Merawi,  had  to  be  brought  down  to  Korti,  under 
armed  escort,  and  threatened  with  exile  to  Massowah, 
to  make  him  mend  his  manners.  The  Mudir  was 
a  more  serious  problem.  Buller  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  person,  writing  on  the  1st  January, 
1885: 

"  All  through  this  business  the  Mudir  of  Dongola  has, 
though  apparently  on  our  side,  been  doing  his  best  to 
work  against  us  :  of  that  I  am  certain.  The  real  fact  is 
that  this  wretched  miserable  Government  of  ours  has  been 
like  drowning  men  catching  at  straws.  In  their  utter 
inability  to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  in  their  deter- 
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urination  to  clutch  at  every  possible  means  of  escape  from 
the  difficulty  they  are  in,  they  have,  as  a  last  hope,  caught 
hold  of  the  Mudir  of  Dongola.  He  is  to  be  the  hope  of 
England — save  the  mark  !  He  is  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
Ministry,  the  rescuer  of  the  Foreign  Office  from  the  Slough 
of  Despond  they  have  dragged  themselves  and  the  country 
into.  He  is,  they  say,  the  man  to  govern  this  country, 
to  be  the  ruler  of  Khartoum  ;  and  so  this  wretched  Mudir, 
this  miserable  fanatical  Turk,  has  been  allowed  to  insult 
and  obstruct  us  with  impunity  and  to  do  as  he  likes,  because 
his  dignity  is  to  be  jealously  guarded  in  order  that  he  may 
save  the  Government  from  their  difficulty.  However,  I 
hope  we  have  our  heads  loose  now :  the  law  of  the  soldier 
is  the  thing  to  prevail,  and  if  Mr.  Mudir,  for  whose  vile 
body  I  have  just  got  Lord  Wolseley  to  send  a  steamer, 
does  not  sing  another  tune  to  that  he  has  been  a-singing 
of,  I  think  I  can  promise  that  he  will  find  the  consequences 
unpleasant." 

The  indictment  was  true  enough,  but  whether 
because  the  Mudir  was  too  strongly  entrenched  in 
his  official  position,  or  because  more  pressing  affairs 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Lord  Wolseley,  he  retained 
his  position  and  power  for  another  two  months,  till, 
in  fact,  all  active  operations  were  over.  There  was, 
however,  no  time  wasted  in  getting  Stewart  and  his 
force  started  on  its  adventure  across  the  Bayuda 
Desert. 

At  the  last  moment  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  overruled  Wolseley's  decision  to  accompany 
the  desert  column.  He  objected  that  all  touch 
would  be  lost  between  the  Government  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  if  this 
scheme  were  persisted  in.  It  is  possible  that  what 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Minister  an  objection 
to  the  plan  was  in  those  of  the  General  far  from 
the  least  of  its  recommendations.     However,  orders 
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had  to  be  obeyed,  and  Stewart  went  alone  in  com- 
mand, with  Colonel  Burnaby,  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
to  take  his  place  in  case  he  were  wounded,  and 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson  as  Chief  of  Intelligence. 

Stewart  left  Korti  at  3  p.m.  on  the  30th  December, 
with  about  1,100  fighting  men  and  2,000  camels, 
and  arrived  at  Gakdul  Wells,  about  half-way  to 
Shendy,  at  7  a.m.  on  the  2nd  January.  Leaving  a 
small  party  here  to  improve  the  water  supply,  and 
improvise  defence  works,  he  returned  to  Korti, 
arriving  there  on  the  5th.  On  the  8th  he  again 
left  with  the  main  body  of  his  column,  98  officers, 
1,500  rank  and  file,  and  over  2,000  camels.  His 
orders  were  to  attack  and  hold  Metemmeh,  a  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  over  against  Shendy. 
He  was  then  to  send  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  on  steamers 
which  were  known  to  be  waiting  at  Metemmeh,  up 
the  river  to  Khartoum.  Captain  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  accompanied  the  column  as  naval  adviser. 

Stewart  reached  Gakdul  for  the  second  time  on 
the  12th  January.  His  camels  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  constant  marching,  with  little  rest,  and 
insufficient  food  and  water.  Many  had  died,  and 
more  still  were  nearly  worn  out.  On  the  14th  he 
left  Gakdul  with  about  1,800  of  all  ranks,  350 
Egyptians  and  other  natives,  and  nearly  3,000 
camels. 

His  march  was  unopposed  until  he  came  to 
the  wells  of  Abu  Klea,  where  on  the  16th  he  found 
the  enemy  waiting,  to  prevent  his  access  to  water. 
The  force  bivouacked  for  the  night  about  3J  miles 
from  the  wells,  being  fired  at  during  the  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th  the  column  formed  square 
under  a  brisk  fire,  which  caused  several  casualties, 
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and  marched  off  at  about  9  a.m.,  preceded  by  skir- 
mishers. The  square  halted  to  close  up  at  about 
500  yards  from  a  line  of  flags  which  indicated  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  and  during  this  operation 
the  latter  charged  in  their  customary  headlong  man- 
ner. The  skirmishers  fell  back,  masking  to  a  great 
extent  the  advance  of  the  Arabs,  who,  swerving 
from  the  left  face  of  the  square,  fell  in  full  strength 
on  the  disordered  rear  face,  and  drove  it  in.  A 
desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  followed,  and  when 
at  length  the  Arabs  were  driven  off  it  was  found 
that  18  officers  and  140  of  the  rank  and  file  had  fallen. 
Nine  officers  were  killed,  amongst  them  being  Colonel 
Burnaby,  Stewart's  designated  successor.  That 
night  and  most  of  the  next  day  were  spent  at  Abu 
Klea,  and  at  4  p.m.  on  the  18th  the  column,  less  a 
small  detachment  left  in  charge  of  the  wounded, 
started  for  Metemmeh,  23  miles  distant.  The  march 
led  through  a  dense  bush,  the  night  was  dark,  and 
straggling  inevitable,  but  morning  found  the  column 
on  the  top  of  a  gravel  ridge,  with  the  river  in  sight. 
Men  and  animals  were  by  this  time  desperately 
fatigued. 

The  enemy  could  be  seen  streaming  out  of  Metem- 
meh and  collecting  to  dispute  the  advance  to  the 
river.  Exhausted  though  both  men  and  animals 
were,  it  was  clear  that  another  fight  must  be  faced 
before  water  could  be  reached.  A  halt  was  made 
for  breakfast,  and  the  camels  were  laagered  round 
the  hospital.  While  these  things  were  being  done 
the  enemy  crept  up  close  in  the  high  grass  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire,  causing  many  casualties. 
Amongst  these  was  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  who  received 
a  wound  that  eventually  proved  mortal.     Sir  Charles 
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Wilson  was  now  the  senior  military  officer,  but  he 
deputed  executive  command  to  Colonel  Boscawen, 
the  next  senior.  It  was  3  p.m.  before  all  preparations 
were  completed  and  the  fighting  force  free  to  advance. 
A  heavy  fire  from  the  concealed  enemy  had  persisted 
all  day  and  continued  during  the  advance  of  the 
square,  causing  further  casualties,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  relief  to  the  tired  and  harassed  troops  when 
at  last  the  Arabs  delivered  their  usual  whirlwind 
onslaught.  Fortunately  on  this  occasion  our  men 
had  a  clear  field  of  fire,  and  the  enemy  were  unable 
to  face  it.  Darkness  had  fallen  before  the  square 
reached  the  river.  The  losses  on  the  19th  were  1 
officer  killed  and  8  wounded,  for  the  rank  and  file 
the  figures  were  22  and  90.  The  night  was  spent 
on  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  20th  the  whole  of 
the  force  was  collected  at  a  village  called  Gubat, 
about  3,000  yards  from  Metemmeh. 

On  the  21st  Sir  Charles  Wilson  decided  to  try  and 
carry  out  his  orders  to  capture  Metemmeh,  but 
hearing  during  the  advance  that  the  enemy  were 
expecting  strong  reinforcements  from  Khartoum, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  break  off  the  attack,  and 
fell  back  accordingly  on  Gubat.  The  news  was 
brought  by  a  native  chief,  Khashm-el-Mus,  who  had 
come  down  with  four  steamers  bringing  letters, 
etc.,  from  Gordon.  On  the  24th  Wilson  started  with 
two  steamers  for  Khartoum  :  he  arrived  opposite 
the  town  on  the  28th,  only  to  learn  that  it  had 
fallen  two  days  earlier,  and  that  General  Gordon 
had  been  killed.  On  his  return  voyage  he  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  after  many  vicissitudes  was  rescued 
by  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  He  arrived  at  Gubat  on 
the  4th  February. 
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The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  19th,  and  of  the  serious 
wound  of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  was  received  by 
Wolseley  on  the  28th,  and  he  at  once  decided  to 
send  Buller  to  take  command  of  the  remains  of 
the  desert  column,  dispatching  at  the  same  time 
reinforcements  in  the  shape  of  the  Royal  Irish  and 
West  Kent  Regiments. 

Buller' s  first  duty  after  getting  the  desert  column 
started  on  its  march  had  been  to  get  the  river 
column  under  General  Earle  ready  and  under  way.  As 
chief  Staff  officer  he  appointed  Colonel  Brackenbury, 
his  own  right-hand  man  :  a  piece  of  self-denial  that 
hampered  him  considerably  in  his  work.  Bracken- 
bury's  successor  was  Colonel  G.  B.  Wolseley,1  a 
shrewd  and  capable  Staff  officer.  But  he  was  new 
to  the  work,  which  Brackenbury  had  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  and  (there  is  but  little  disparagement  in 
saying  so)  he  was  not  the  equal  in  resource  and 
strength  of  character  of  the  man  he  replaced,  one 
who  as  an  administrative  Staff  officer  has  had  few 
equals  in  the  British  Army  during  living  memory. 
Theoretically  no  doubt  a  Chief  of  the  Staff,  when 
posting  his  officers,  should  have  a  single  eye  to  the 
good  of  the  Service  as  a  whole.  In  practice  most 
men  are  apt  to  consider  that  this  end  is  best  served 
by  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  their  own  particular 
branch. 

Buller  might  well  have  been  excused  had  he 
considered  the  smooth  running  of  the  central  machi- 
nery of  the  expedition  as  being  of  more  importance 
than  the  handling  of  a  detached  force.  The  loss 
of  Brackenbury  meant  increased  work  for  himself  : 
if  he  had  known  that  he  too  would  soon  have  to 

1  Afterwards  General  Sir  George  Wolseley,  G.C.B. 
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hand  over  his  post  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  he  would 
probably  never  have  sent  Brackenbury  with  the 
river  column. 

The  main  preoccupation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
was  transport,  in  other  words  camels.  His  dealings 
with  the  Arab  chiefs  who  supplied  them  were  not 
without  their  humorous  side.  He  writes  on  the 
18th  January : 

"  The  Sowarab  sheikh,  with  whom  I  made  a  contract 
to  carry  loads  to  Gakdul,  has  more  than  kept  his  promise, 
for  instead  of  bringing  fifty  camels  he  has  brought  nearly 
100.  He  is  very  amusing,  for  his  great  desire  is  to  get 
the  faloose,  i.e.  money  for  the  extra  camels,  at  once  and 
I  have  declined  to  give  it  to  him  until  he  has  loaded  them. 
Now  the  loads  are  of  two  sorts :  bags  which  they  like,  and 
boxes  which  they  hate.  Consequently  the  craftiest  Arabs 
have  seized  the  bags,  and  there  has  been  a  terrible  hullabaloo 
going  on  all  the  time,  and  a  free  fight  for  the  pleasantest 
loads.  Besides  this  there  has  been  another  difficulty. 
These  Arabs  all  know  what  rascals  they  are  themselves, 
and  consequently  no  one  Arab  will  trust  another.  Well, 
we  are  paying  fifteen  dollars  a  camel,  and  they  will  not 
bring  their  camels  till  I  have  paid  for  them,  and  I  will  not 
pay  until  the  camels  are  brought  and  loaded,  so  there  is 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion.  However,  at  last,  after 
endless  bother,  and  twelve  men  going  away  with  their 
camels,  I  have  packed  and  sent  off  eighty-eight  of  them 
in  good  order  and  quite  satisfied.  The  last  ten  had  no 
ropes,  but  I  produced  some  which  I  made  them  buy  at 
Is.  apiece,  and  that  produced  the  ropes  very  quickly.  Alto- 
gether I  am  very  pleased,  for  I  have  got  eighty-eight  loads 
where  I  only  expected  fifty.  We  are  wondering  if  Stewart 
has  had  a  fight  at  Metemmeh  or  not.  I  fancy  that  if  he 
has  it  has  been  but  a  little  one  ;  but,  anyway,  I  hope  he  has 
not.     I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  being  out  of  a  fight." 

Writing  again  on  the  22nd,  after  the  news  of  Abu 
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Klea  had  come  in,  he  repeats  his  regrets  at  missing 
the  battle  : 

"  It  is  very  stupid  of  me  ;  I  know  that  I  am  doing  more 
interesting  work,  but  still  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling  I  cannot 
help  that  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  in  the  fight. 
This  was  a  good  one,  and  Stewart  really  appears  to  have 
done  wonderfully  well.  The  Arabs  hit  him  in  his  weak 
point,  and  where  I  have  always  felt  sure  our  weak  point 
lay  if  the  strain  came.  That  is  to  say  that  Lord  Wolseley's 
plan  of  picking  men  from  several  corps  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  does  not  pay  to  pick  Cavalry  men  to  do  Infantry 
work.  It  must  have  been  a  very  near  thing.  So  far  as 
I  can  make  out  Stewart  had  done  everything  he  could. 
He  put  his  best  troops,  the  Mounted  Infantry,  on  the 
exposed  side  of  the  square,  the  left,  and  his  least  trusted 
troops  (all  his  force  were  picked  men,  soit  entendu)  on  the 
rear  face.  The  main  attack  of  the  Arabs  was  on  the  left 
flank,  and  the  fire  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  seems  to  have 
been  so  good  and  so  steady  that  they  literally  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  their  line,  and  made  them  circle  round  to  their 
right,  and  in  that  way  the  enemy  came  upon  the  Heavies, 
as  we  call  the  detachments  of  Heavy  Cavalry.  The  Rifle 
companies  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  had  a  good  opportunity 
and  did  very  well.  I  am  rather  sorry  for  my  friend  Dickson 
of  the  Royals.  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  I  had  sent  him 
to  Khartoum  because  he  was  so  anxious  to  be  shot  at, 
and  now  the  first  day  he  has  been  shot :  he  is  reported 
seriously  wounded — bullet  wound  in  thigh.  Poor  chap  ! 
He  was  so  very  anxious  to  be  shot  at,  but  I  do  not  suppose 
he  was  anxious  to  be  shot.  The  Mahdi  seems  to  have 
mustered  as  large  a  force  as  possible,  about  12,000  men, 
and  some  of  his  best  troops,  and  he  had  selected  his  place 
for  fighting  and  his  ground  at  the  place  with  no  mean  skill. 
Abu  Klea  wells  are  50  miles  from  Gakdul  and  there  is  no 
water  in  between  them  and  Gakdul,  so  if  Stewart  had  had 
a  check,  and  had  been  turned  from  the  wells,  it  would  have 
gone  very  hard  with  him.  However,  it  is  no  use  anticipating, 
or  rather  theorizing,  on  evil  when  all  is  well,  and  it  is  a  great 
thing  towards  a  speedy  settlement  that  we  have  had  so 
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good  a  fight  and  come  so  well  out  of  it.     Anyway,  it  has 
cleared  the  air  and  I  hope  the  way  to  Khartoum." 

Writing  on  the  24th  : 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  Earle  has  started.  He  should 
have  a  fight  in  three  days'  time  if  he  has  one  at  all. 
His  starting  is  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  his  supply,  his 
column,  and  all  connected  with  him,  is  off  my  mind.  He 
has  a  nice  little  command,  and  has  very  good  Staff 
officers.  If  only  I  was  well  off  for  camel  food  now  I 
should  be  quite  happy,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  feed  our  camels  every  day,  and  we  are  now 
quite  unable  to  send  away  a  convoy  for  want  of  food." 

His  letters  at  this  time  were  written  in  scraps  as 
occasion  offered,  and  the  above  continues  on  the 
25th  with  a  curious  tale  concerning  a  chaplain  : 

"  An  uncommonly  stupid  sermon  this  morning.  Our 
parson  preached  on  Balaam,  and  as  far  as  I  could  make 
out  the  only  moral  he  drew  was  that  Balaam  was  a  wicked 
man  and  was  killed  with  the  sword,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  probable  that  all  men  killed  with  the  sword  were 
wicked.  Not  altogether  the  right  idea  to  harp  on,  I  thought, 
in  this  country  at  this  season." 

He  spent  an  anxious  week  after  the  news  of  Abu 
Klea  was  received  :  seven  days  went  by  before  any 
further  information  came  from  the  desert  column, 
and  though  in  his  letters  he  buoys  himself  up  with 
the  thought  that  no  news  is  good  news,  when  the 
26th  January  passed  and  still  no  word  was  received 
as  to  Stewart's  fortunes  (the  officer  who  carried  the 
dispatch  having  lost  his  way),  he  confesses  that  for 
the  first  time  he  knew  what  anxiety  was.  At  last 
on  the  28th  the  news  arrived,  and  Buller  comments 
on  it  as  follows  : 

"  The  news  is  fair.     It  is  bad  luck  that  the  one  contin- 
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gency  which  I  tried  to  provide  against,  namely  the  question 
of  command,  is  the  one  where  we  have  to  a  certain  extent 
broken  down.  I  specially  kept  a  convoy  one  day  in  order 
to  send  Burnaby  so  that  he  should  command  in  case  Herbert 
Stewart  was  wounded,  and  now  Burnaby  has  gone  and 
got  killed  and  Herbert  Stewart  is  wounded,  which  I  am 
very  sorry  for  :  he  has  done  right  well,  but  it  sends  me 
to  the  front,  and  that  I  am  ashamed  to  say  has  its  consoling 
advantages.  I  hate  myself  and  I  am  so  sorry  that  you 
will  be  anxious,  but  it  is  in  God's  hands,  and  we  must  trust 
that  He  will  appoint  it  for  the  best." 

In  another  letter  he  comments  again  on  the  unlucky 
chapter  of  accidents  : 

"  Stewart's  being  wounded  was  a  great  misfortune  hap- 
pening, that  is  to  say,  just  when  it  did.  Wilson  who  suc- 
ceeded was  not  the  man  for  the  work  and  has  no  war 
experience,  and  Boscawen,  the  second  in  command,  is  much 
of  the  same  sort.  They  waited  after  Stewart  was  wounded 
for  a  good  many  hours  in  a  bad  position,  and  suffered  heavily 
from  the  enemy's  sharpshooters.  This  rather  demoralized 
the  men.  However,  all  went  right :  they  got  to  the  Nile, 
and  Wilson  ought  then  at  once  to  have  sent  off  his  convoy 
to  us  with  news,  and  to  have  taken  Metemmeh.  Instead 
of  this  he  wasted  two  days,  one  of  them  with  an  absurd 
sort  of  reconnaissance  of  Metemmeh  in  square.  He  lost 
some  men,  and  eventually  retired  without  attacking  it, 
whereas  he  should  have  gone  straight  at  it." 

It  is  a  question  how  far  Buller's  criticism  of  Wilson 
is  quite  fair.  The  latter  was  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  It  is  probably  true  that  his  best  chance 
of  taking  Metemmeh  was  to  go  straight  for  it  at 
once,  without  giving  the  enemy  time  to  recover 
from  the  thrashing  they  had  received  on  the  19th,  but 
his  men  were  worn  out  with  fighting  and  marching, 
a  good  deal  shaken  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  and 
he  himself  had  no  previous  experience  of  command 
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in  the  field,  nor  even  much  of  handling  troops  in 
peace  time,  having  for  some  years  been  engaged  in 
survey  work.  He  might  well  have  blamed  the 
"  cursed  spite  "  that  threw  on  him  the  responsibility 
of  putting  right  a  world  that  was  thoroughly  "  out 
of  joint." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  DESERT  MARCH 

Buller  handed  over  his  appointment  as  Chief  of 
the  Staff  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  left  Korti  on  the 
29th  January.  His  instructions  from  Wolseley, 
dated  the  same  day,  ran  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Above  all  things  don't  get  wounded.  I  can't  afford 
to  lose  you. 

"  2.  Don't  allow  more  than  the  garrison  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  place  to  be  locked  up  in  the  Metemmeh  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  3.  Clear  the  enemy  out  of  the  Metemmeh  neighbourhood, 
and  if  you  can  do  so  without  great  loss,  out  of  Shendy  also. 

"  4.  Use  your  own  discretion  as  to  the  occupation  of 
Shendy  by  a  small  British  or  Bashi-Bazouk  garrison — the 
Bashi-Bazouks  to  come  from  steamers. 

"  5.  Husband  your  artillery  ammunition  as  much  as  you 
can. 

"  6.  For  the  present  at  least  would  recommend  the  occu- 
pation of  Shabockat  Wells  l  by  a  British  garrison. 

"  7.  Collect  as  much  dhourra  and  other  grain  and  eatables 
as  you  can. 

"  8.  I  shall  probably  want  you  to  co-operate  with  Major- 
General  Earle  in  attack  on  Berber. 

"  9.  Sir  C.  Wilson  to  come  here  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

"  10.  Give  peace  to  the  Hassaniyeh  tribe  if  they  ask  for  it, 
but  fine  them  in  camels  for  their  past  conduct. 

"  11.  I  shall  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject  of  offer  - 

1  These  wells  are  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Metemmeh  on  the 
caravan  route. 
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ing  terms  to  present  Governor  of  Berber  if  there  should  be  a 
good  opportunity  of  doing  this  with  advantage. 

"  12.  Keep  me  constantly  informed  of  all  you  do  and  in- 
tend doing,  and  of  all  news  from  Khartoum  and  of  the  enemy. 

"  (Sd.)  G.  J.  Wolseley,  General." 

When  these  instructions  were  issued  Wolseley, 
was,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
and  of  the  arrival  of  strong  reinforcements  to  the 
enemy  in  Metemmeh.  By  the  time  Buller  arrived 
at  that  place  they  were  no  longer  possible  of  execu- 
tion. 

Buller  arrived  at  Gakdul  on  the  2nd  February,  in 
company  with  his  A.D.C.,  Lord  Frederick  Fitzgerald, 
and  Major  Kitchener  (afterwards  Lord  Kitchener). 
The  1st  battalion  Royal  Irish  Regiment  (which 
with  the  1st  battalion  Royal  West  Kent  had  been 
detailed  as  reinforcements  for  Gubat)  arrived  two 
days  later.  Writing  on  the  3rd  from  Gakdul,  he 
says : 

"I  got  in  here  last  night,  having  come  in  in  one  day,  40 
miles,  from  the  wells  of  Howeiyat.  This  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary place,  really  the  basin  of  a  torrent.  The  water 
comes  over  the  Gebel  Gilif  in  three  leaps  :  each  of  these 
makes  a  deep  pool  where  it  falls.  These  pools  remain  full 
of  water  in  the  dry  season,  and  we  are  camped  in  the  wide 
bed  of  the  river  outside  the  lower  pool.  We  calculated  to- 
day that  there  are  still  192,500  gallons  of  water  in  the  lower 
pool,  and  about  60,000  gallons  in  the  upper  pool.  This 
morning  Lord  Cochrane  (Captain  2nd  Life  Guards,  now 
Lieut.-General  Earl  of  Dundonald),  your  friend  by  the  way, 
came  in  with  dispatches,  bringing  the  news  of  Khartoum 
having  fallen,  according  to  rumour  by  treachery.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  Gordon.  I  have  always  been  most  anxious 
lest  the  news  from  Khartoum  should  force  Wolseley's  hand 
and  compel  him  to  march  and  attack  it  before  concentrating 
his  force.     Now  we  shall  go  and  take  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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You  must  not  go  and  get  anxious  about  me.  All  is  in  God's 
hands  and  what  He  does  is  for  the  best.  I  can  truly  say- 
that  my  being  here  is  by  no  act  or  deed  of  mine,  and  I  will 
promise  you  that  while  here  I  shall  do  my  best  for  my 
country,  for  you,  and  for  myself.  ...  I  feel  confident  of 
success,  and  yet  I  feel  humble  of  heart.  .  .  .  Now  I  must  tell 
you  my  plans.  I  shall  stay  here  two  days  till  a  convoy 
arrives  from  the  Nile,  and  then  go  across  with  300  of  the 
Royal  Irish  and  100  men  of  the  Sussex  Regiment  and  take 
command  of  the  force  on  the  Nile.  My  first  object  will  be 
to  attack  and  take  Metemmeh  and  then  Shendy.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  will  be  any  serious  opposition  to  any  real 
attack,  and  I  imagine  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
taking  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  With  all  this  though 
I  shall  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  :  merely  to  direct  it,  for 
Generals  do  not  lead  storming  parties,  unless  the  storming 
party  will  not  go  on  without  such  leading,  which  will  not, 
I  know,  be  the  case  in  this  instance.  After  settling  Metem- 
meh and  Shendy  I  hope  to  send  down  to  Berber  and  help 
Earle,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  up  then  all  will  be  right  for 
Khartoum,  which  ought  not  to  take  many  days,  and  then 
ho  !  for  old  England  and  you.  So  our  meeting  is  not  very 
long  off,  I  believe.  You  must  not  be  anxious  without  letters. 
Our  post  must  be  uncertain,  as  it  mostly  depends  on  the 
convoys,  and  their  hours  of  starting  and  going  are  uncer- 
tain, but  no  news  is  good  news,  remember  that ;  ill  news, 
alas  !  flies  fast  enough  for  anything.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  Herbert  Stewart  is  going  on  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 
I  am  very  glad  he  has  been  promoted  :  he  has  well  deserved 
it.  I  am  wondering  as  I  write  what  effect  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum will  have  in  England.  It  ought  to  turn  Mr.  Glad- 
stone out,  but  I  suppose  it  will  not.  It  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  sensation.  I  had  a  lot  of  small  matters  to  talk  to  you 
about,  but  the  fall  of  Khartoum  has  put  them  all  out  of  my 
head.  ...  I  must  stop  as  Fitz  has  just  come  to  say  my 
bath  is  ready,  and  after  four  days'  travel  in  a  waterless 
desert  that  is  a  luxury  not  to  be  delayed." 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  Gordon's 
death  did  not  reach  Wolseley  till  the  4th  February, 
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and  immediately  on  receiving  it  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Buller,  while  still  suffering  from  the  agitation 
naturally  consequent  on  the  blow  to  his  hopes,  and 
the  loss  of  an  old  friend  with  whom  he  had  served 
in  the  Crimea  and  China.  (The  letter  shows  signs 
of  haste,  is  dated  4.1.85,  and  is  written  on  a  piece 
of  crested  foolscap,  turned  upside  down.) 

"  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  has  indeed  been  a  blow 
to  me.  Poor  Gordon  !  Practically  with  its  fall  my  mission 
ends,  and  its  fall  leaves  me  without  instructions.  If  we 
were  two  months  earlier,  to  go  on  and  engage  the  Mahdi 
would  be  easy,  but  to  do  so  now  would  mean  to  keep  all  my 
force  in  the  Sudan  for  the  hot  weather,  which  would  I 
think  be  a  very  dangerous  risk  to  run,  at  this  distance  from 
our  base.  I  think  it  is  quite  certain  we  shall  be  ordered 
back  to  Egypt,  surrendering  the  Sudan  to  its  fate.  If  I 
am  told  I  am  not  to  advance  on  Khartoum — which  I  tell 
the  Government  I  am  ready  to  do,  and  can  reach  in  six 
weeks  with  force  to  engage  the  Mahdi — I  shall  concentrate 
at  Debbeh  and  Abu  Gus  to  await  events  or  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Mahdi's  plans  and  of  our  home  policy.  I  have 
told  Hartington  x  we  are  all  quite  safe,  for  I  am  sure  the 
Cabinet  will  be  in  a  panic  when  this  news  reaches  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  a  useless  expenditure 
of  life  to  attack  Metemmeh,  indeed  it  would  only  increase 
our  difficulties  as  increasing  the  number  of  wounded  we 
should  have  to  bring  back.  I  want  you  to  stay  a  day  or 
two  in  Gakdul,  until  I  can  send  you  word  what  policy 
our  Government  mean  to  adopt.  .  .  .  This  is  a  sad  end  to 
all  our  hopes  and  work.  I  feel  already  like  a  beaten  cur. 
Your   sincere  friend — Wolseley." 

This  letter  was  received  on  the  7th,  and  by  the 
same  messenger  came  orders  (1)  to  remain  at  Gakdul, 
(2)  to  remove  all  wounded  to  Korti,  (3)  not  to  move 

1  Marquess  of  Hartington,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  later 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 
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any  more  infantry  from  Gakdul,  and  (4)  not  to 
engage  in  any  offensive  operations. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  these  orders 
were  changed,  and  Sir  R.  Buller  was  directed  to  go 
to  Gubat.  It  was  on  the  receipt  of  these  second 
orders  at  Gakdul  on  the  8th  that  Sir  R.  Buller  started 
for  Abu  Klea."  x  It  would  appear  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  dates  here,  as  Sir  Redvers  wrote  on  the 
7th: 

"  One  line  to  say  that  Lord  Wolseley  has  decided  that 
failing  direct  orders  from  England  he  cannot  go  on,  and  I 
leave  this  for  Gubat  to-morrow  to  withdraw  the  garrison 
there.  I  confess  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  attacked 
and  taken  Metemmeh  before  we  left  Gubat,  if  only  because 
it  would  have  made  it  so  much  easier  to  leave  Gubat. 
But  it  would  perhaps  be  a  waste  of  life.  Anyhow  I  am  not 
to  do  it,  and  I  shall  try  and  get  out  without  fighting.  You 
will  learn  all  about  it  though  before  you  get  this.  Poor 
Gordon  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  him.  What  an  end  for  such  a 
life.  I  confess  I  feel  ashamed  for  myself  when  I  regret  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  for  any  other  reason  except  for  his  sake. 
We  shall  concentrate  on  the  line  Abu  Gus-Merawi,  along 
the  Nile  and  await  orders.  I  fear  this  may  delay  my  return. 
God's  will  be  done.  Human  ambitions  and  human  hopes 
are  but  transitory,  and  I  really  do  believe  that  a  higher  Power 
arranges  for  the  best." 

Wolseley  wrote  again  on  the  5th : 

;<  I  send  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  instructions.  If 
I  had  been  able  to  have  relieved  Khartoum,  I  should  have 
interpreted  those  orders  in  a  very  liberal  sense,  and  done 
rather  what  I  liked  as  long  as  I  did  not  commit  myself  to 
any  lengthened  stay  in  the  Sudan.  But  now  that  I  have 
no  longer  any  mission  to  accomplish  I  must  not  embark 
in  any  enterprises  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  Government  and  the  result  of  which  would  be  of  very 

1  Official  History,  Vol.  II,  p.  53. 
VOL.  I  q 
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doubtful  use  to  England.  I  have  to  think  of  what  is  best 
for  England  ?  x  and  looking  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  now  no  longer  any  direct  interest 
in  the  Sudan,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  policy  to  pursue  in  the 
interests  of  England  is  to  concentrate  all  our  troops  on  this 
reach  of  the  river,  i.e.  from  Merawi  to  Abu  Gus.  Do  not 
therefore  on  any  account  allow  the  Gubat  force  to  be  shut 
up,  but  withdraw  it  while  you  can  do  so  easily,  and  before 
you  would  have  to  do  so  in  front  of  an  advancing  and 
attacking  enemy.  If  you  think  it  advisable,  go  forward 
yourself  to  Abu  Klea,  and  if  necessary  even  to  Gubat.  I 
am  glad  they  have  strengthened  Abu  Klea  by  an  extra  100 
men.  I  want  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  running  away 
before  this  rabble  of  the  Mahdi's,  and  would  therefore  like 
to  get  out  of  Gubat  as  soon  as  you  can.  What  an  ending 
to  all  our  hopes  !  just  as  the  prize  seemed  almost  in  our 
grasp  !  But  God's  will  be  done.  My  heart  is  sad  as  I 
think  of  poor  Gordon,  and  know  not  where  he  may  be  at  this 
moment." 

At  the  head  of  this  letter  is  written,  obviously  as 
a  postscript :  "  We  must  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  running  away." 

This  letter  is  hardly  so  precise  as  the  orders  above 
referred  to,  in  the  matter  of  Buller's  going  as  far 
as  Gubat :  Wolseley  knew  him  well  enough  to  feel 
sure  that  he  would  need  no  urging  to  make  him  get 
to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  and  in  any  case, 
widely  separated  as  they  were,  much  had  to  be  left 
to  Buller's  discretion. 

The  instructions  referred  to  in  the  letter  just 
quoted  are  given  at  length  in  the  Official  History 
of  the  Campaign,  Vol.  II,  p.  53  et  seq.  It  is  there 
stated  that  they  were  received  by  Buller  on  the  10th 
at  Abu  Klea,  but  in  the  original  copy  there  is  a 
pencilled   note,    in    Buller's    handwriting,    "  Reed. 

1  Punctuation  as  in  original. 
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Gakdul  8.2.85."  They  must  therefore  have  arrived 
just  as  he  was  starting.  They  emphasize  two  points 
as  of  paramount  importance,  viz.  (1)  the  rescue  of 
Sir  C.  Wilson's  party  :  still,  it  was  believed,  stranded 
on  an  island  in  the  Nile ;  and  (2)  the  safe  evacuation 
of  all  wounded  remaining  at  Gubat.  Great  stress 
is  also  laid  on  the  importance  of  evacuating  Gubat 
before  the  advent  of  reinforcements  from  Khartoum 
should  render  this  movement  difficult  or  impossible. 
This  matter  is  referred  to  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  order,  as  follows  :  "  Every  arrangement  must 
be  made  at  Gubat  for  suddenly  leaving  that  place 
with  all  troops  now  in  it."  "If  you  find  yourself 
temporarily  cut  off  from  communication  with  me 
(you  will)  take  steps  for  the  evacuation  of  Gubat, 
and  the  concentration  of  all  .  .  .  troops  ...  at 
Gakdul,"  and  in  the  very  next  sentence,  "If, 
finding  yourself  without  further  instructions,  you 
think  the  movements  of  the  enemy  are  such  as  to 
render  the  evacuation  of  Gubat  difficult,  you  should 
withdraw  to  Gakdul. ' '  Thus  when  Buller  left  Gakdul 
he  had  certainly  no  intention  of  attacking  Metemmeh, 
or  of  staying  at  Gubat  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
arrange  for  its  evacuation. 

He  started  from  Gakdul  on  the  8th,  the  Royal 
Irish  having  marched  the  night  before,  and  arrived 
at  Abu  Klea  on  the  10th.  On  the  11th  he  arrived 
at  Gubat  about  noon  with  the  Royal  Irish,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Guards  Camel  Corps,  a  welcome 
reinforcement  to  the  small  body  of  men  still  holding 
the  fort. 

But  the  best  reinforcement  was  Buller  himself. 
It  was  said  of  Marshal  Jo  fire  in  the  late  war,  "  II 
distillait  la  confiance  et  la  tranquillite  comme  (Pautres 
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distillent  V inquietude  et  V agitation  "  ;  so  also  it 
might  have  been  said  of  Buller,  not  only  at  Gubat 
but  throughout  his  career.  And  certainly  both 
confidence  and  peace  of  mind  were  sorely  needed 
at  that  time  amongst  the  remnants  of  the  desert 
column.  Buller's  reputation  stood  high,  as  that  of 
the  best  fighting  soldier  in  the  Army.  An  officer, 
then  junior,  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  highest 
commands,  said  to  the  present  writer  that  Buller's 
presence  was  worth  an  extra  brigade  of  men.  Hyper- 
bole apart  there  is  no  doubt  that  Buller's  arrival  at 
Gubat  turned  a  dejected  ragged  force  into  one  which, 
trusting  its  commander,  was  therefore  confident  in 
its  powers  of  holding  its  own  against  any  enemy 
likely  to  attack  it,  or  even  of  assuming  the  offensive 
if  so  ordered.  The  latter  test  was  not,  however, 
to  be  applied  to  it. 

When  Buller  left  Gakdul  he  did  so  with  the  firm 
intention  to  evacuate  Gubat,  without  attacking 
Metemmeh.  These  were  his  orders,  and  he  had  every 
intention  of  obeying  them. 

On  arrival  at  Gubat,  however,  he  got  several 
letters  and  orders  from  Wolseley  that  somewhat 
unsettled  him.  In  the  first,  dated  midnight  the 
6th  February,  Wolseley  comments  on  the  unsatis- 
factory position  in  which  he  is  placed  : 

"  Government  only  send  me  telegrams  at  late  hour  of 
night,  and  of  course  it  is  worded  so  as  to  throw  upon  me 
all  possible  responsibility.  In  fact  it  is  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory, much  more  so  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  thought 
after  all  their  solemn  pledges  about  surrender  of  Sudan 
they  would  have  scuttled  out  of  it  at  once,  and  am  sur- 
prised at  their  pluck.  The  upshot  is  that  we  shall  all  be 
here  for  another  year.  I  shall  get  forward  supplies  on  that 
understanding.     I    am,    however,    anxious    about    Gubat. 
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I  don't  like  to  contemplate  chance  of  Mahdi  besieging 
a  small  garrison  so  far  away  from  our  main  body  and  with 
a  desert  between  them  and  help.  Please  therefore  with- 
draw all  wounded  from  there  as  soon  as  you  can  so  as  to 
ride  at  single  anchor  ready  to  move  every  one  back  on 
Gakdul  and  Abu  Haifa  Wells." 

He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  tribes  near  Korti 
still  refused  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Gordon, 
saying,  "  It  would  be  impossible  for  such  an  event 
to  have  taken  place  without  all  the  land  hearing 
of  it."  He  again  insists  on  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing all  appearance  of  being  driven  out  of  Gubat 
by  an  attacking  enemy.  He  then  hints  at  the 
possibility  of  a  combined  attack  on  Berber :  Buller 
to  move  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  and  join 
hands  with  Earle  in  front  of  the  town.  Either 
together  with  this  letter,  or  immediately  after  it, 
came  another  dated  8.30  p.m.  the  7th  (reed.  11 
p.m.  on  the  12th) : 

"  I  have  had  no  message  from  Government,  but  up  to  the 
present  my  telegrams  seem  to  have  galvanized  them  into 
some  sensation  that  passes  for  courage  in  Downing  Street. 
The  Government  are  evidently  afraid  to  meet  Parliament 
without  being  able  to  announce  that  they  had  in  the  present 
emergency  adopted  an  energetic  policy,  so  they  write  me 
vague  telegrams  which  I  may  interpret  as  I  like.  The 
only  good  thing  about  the  whole  affair  is  that  Government 
must  now  make  up  their  minds  to  destroy  the  Mahdi 's 
power  in  order  to  settle  the  Sudan.  This  will  keep  us  here 
most  probably  for  a  year  longer,  but  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  finished  the  business  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  before  we  quitted  the  country." 

The  news  of  Gordon's  death  or  captivity  was 
still  scouted  by  native  chiefs  at  Korti,  who  persisted 
that  he  must  be  holding  out  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
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a  rumour  apparently  supported  by  Stuart  Wortley's 
intelligence.  The  question  of  attacking  Metemmeh 
was  left  to  Buller's  discretion,  but  from  the  general 
tone  it  seems  as  if  Wolseley  was  distinctly  in  favour 
of  doing  so.  Much,  of  course,  depended  on  what 
had  happened  to  Gordon.     The  letter  continues  : 

"  Please  let  me  know  whether  you  regard  my  proposal 
for  the  capture  of  Berber  a  feasible  one  or  not  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  If  Gordon  is  dead  or  a  prisoner,  we  must 
postpone  all  advance  on  Khartoum  until  next  cold  weather. 
The  sooner,  under  such  circumstances,  we  could  evacuate 
Gubat  the  better.  It  is  a  dangerous  position  to  occupy. 
...  I  close  this  now,  as  I  want  some  sleep,  but  I  hope  to 
send  you  news  from  Downing  Street,  before  the  messenger 
leaves.  I  have  such  confidence  in  your  good  judgment 
that  I  can  afford  to  leave  the  Metemmeh  business  in  your 
hands.  Where  we  are  a  small  force,  with  a  large  horde  to 
encounter,  all  skirmishes  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided 
and  the  troops  reserved  for  big  occasions.  The  Mahdi's 
true  policy  would  be — if  he  could  induce  his  soldiers  to 
follow  his  advice — would  be  to  fight  us  every  day  and  if 
possible  every  night  also.     Ours  is  the  reverse  of  this." 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  another  letter  came 
from  Wolseley  dated  the  8th,  2  p.m.  The  opening 
sentences  indicate  the  complications  introduced 
into  the  problem  by  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion between  Wolseley  and  his  lieutenant : 

"  Your  note  of  6th  instant  just  received.  ...  I  agree 
with  you  Metemmeh  must  be  taken  now,  so  go  for  it  when- 
ever you  are  ready,  although  I  confess  I  hate  losing  men  on 
such  mud  villages,  and  want  to  reserve  all  my  losses  for 
the  big  coup  of  taking  Berber.  Unless  the  wheel  of  fortune 
turned  round  in  our  favour  I  should  not  under  present 
conditions  relish  the  notion  of  advancing  on  Khartoum. 
But,  of  course,  if  Gordon  still  holds  out  in  the  place  the 
attempt  must  be  made.    I  feel  quite  another  man  since 
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the  Cabinet  decision  to  destroy  the  Mahdi,  and  only  wish 
those  who  guide  our  destiny  had  hardened  their  hearts 
sooner ;  had  they  done  so  we  might  have  had  a  strong 
brigade  from  Suakin  after  Osman  Digna  had  been  disposed 
of." 

This  last  sentence  refers  to  the  project  of  sending 
a  force  under  General  Graham  to  do  over  again, 
or  rather  complete,  the  work  he  had  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1884.  Unfortunately,  in  the  event,  the 
Suakin  campaign  of  1885  left  the  same  ragged  ends 
as  that  of  1884.  However,  when  Wolseley  wrote 
he  had  hopes  of  opening  up  the  Suakin-Berber 
road,  and  forming  a  base  at  the  latter  town  for 
the  final  advance  on  Khartoum  in  the  autumn  of 
1885  :  his  letter  enters  into  speculations  on  this  point 
which  need  not  be  given  at  length.  He  continues 
at  8  p.m.  : 

"  Yours  of  the  7th  arrived  just  before  dinner.  .  .  .  Under 
present  circumstances  your  letters  are  refreshing,  as  they 
breathe  of  pluck  and  good-heartedness.  Mudir  still  dis- 
believes news  from  Khartoum — says  this  is  not  the  first 
time  Mahmoud  Ahmed  has  tried  this  game  on.  He  says 
very  likely  Omdurman  is  taken  but  not  Khartoum  itself. 
I  hope  to  know  for  certain  in  a  few  days.  When  you  take 
Metemmeh,  you  will  most  likely  hear  for  certain  ;  also  I  am 
most  anxious  for  news  about  Wilson — send  him  here  if  he 
is  in  your  camp.  [Wilson  arrived  at  Korti  on  the  9th.] 
If  this  news  about  Khartoum  proves  to  be  untrue  it  will  have 
been  the  greatest  he  ever  palmed  off  on  the  public  since  the 
reported  fall  of  Sebastopol  in  1854.  Those  here  who  know 
the  place  say  it  was  simply  impossible  for  Wilson  and  party 
to  have  seen  into  Khartoum  over  Tuti  island.  If  our  news 
be  untrue — I  can  scarcely  allow  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  its 
being  possible — the  false  rumour  will  at  least  have  done 
us  all  an  infinity  of  good  in  forcing  our  Government  into 
the  determination  of  crushing  the  Mahdi — an  operation  they 
would  not  even  contemplate  when  I  left  home.     I  have 
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read  over  my  previous  letters  and  Wood's  orders  and  regret 
to  find  that  even  my  letters  are  not  as  clear  as  they  might  be, 
but  I  was  so  imbued  with  the  strong  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  ordered  me  to  return  to  Upper  Egypt 
coute  que  coute  that  I  only  thought  how  we  could  best  give 
effect  to  policy  of  scuttle,  one  that  I  hated.  Hence  my  sur- 
prise and  joy  when  I  found  the  Government  of  jelly-fish 
character  had  become  vertebrate  animals,  your  sincere 
friend,  Wolseley."  [Written  across  the  corner  of  the  page.] 
"  If  all  goes  well  at  Metemmeh,  and  you  can  do  so,  clear 
enemy  out  of  Shendy  also. — W." 

This  letter  was  received  at  8  p.m.  on  the  13th, 
too  late  for  its  advice  to  be  followed.  Buller  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  no  advantage  was 
to  be  gained  by  staying  any  longer  at  Gubat,  and 
had  decided  to  retire  with  his  whole  force  to  Abu 
Klea. 

His  reasons  were  given  in  detail  in  a  dispatch 
dated  the  12th,  published  on  p.  56  of  the  Official 
History.  He  begins  by  stating  the  situation  in 
Metemmeh,  a  garrison  of  "  about  2,000  men  .  .  . 
who  will  fight,  but  who  would  not,  if  attacked,  make 
a  desperate  resistance.  .  .  .  They  are  much  in  fear 
of  being  attacked  by  us."  A  reinforcement  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000  men  were  expected,  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  even  after  these  had  arrived  the  capture 
of  the  town  would  not  be  beyond  the  powers  of  his 
men.  He  then  points  out  the  desperate  condition 
of  his  transport,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  both 
at  Gubat  and  Abu  Klea  (only  twelve  days  at  each 
place).  His  steamers  are  useless  for  offensive  pur- 
poses, and  their  range  of  action  limited  to  25  miles 
in  either  direction.  For  these  reasons,  and  also 
because  his  last  orders,  those  of  the  5th,  urged  an 
early  evacuation  of  Gubat,  he  had  decided  to  fall 
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back  to  Abu  Klea.  As  regards  Berber,  he  thinks 
half  his  force  going  by  Gakdul  and  Merawi  would 
be  more  valuable  than  the  whole  if  marched  past 
Metemmeh,  with  the  result  of  drawing  the  enemy- 
after  him. 

All  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  off  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  13th,  with  an  escort  commanded  by 
Colonel  Talbot  of  the  Life  Guards.  This  party  was 
attacked,  about  10  miles  from  Gubat,  by  a  strong 
force  of  the  enemy,  but  succeeded  in  driving  them 
off  with  comparatively  trifling  loss.  It  arrived  at 
Abu  Klea  in  safety,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
and  without  further  adventure  at  Gakdul  on  the 
18th.  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  who  had  been  carried 
thus  far,  succumbed  on  the  17th  to  fever  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  was  buried  at  Gakdul. 
Though  for  some  days  his  condition  had  been  such 
as  to  leave  but  small  hope  of  his  recovery,  his  death 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  whole  force. 

Meanwhile  at  Gubat  the  whole  of  the  13th  was 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  main 
body.  Much  criticism  has  been  levelled  at  the  fact 
that  these  were  carried  out  openly,  and  that  no  attempt 
was  made  at  concealing  the  purpose  from  the  enemy. 
In  Sir  George  Arthur's  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener  it  is 
stated  that — "  The  withdrawal  from  El  Gubat,  which 
should  have  been  carried  out  in  darkness,  silence, 
and  secrecy  .  .  .  was  preceded  by  much  noise  and 
many  bonfires."  The  reason  is  fairly  clear.  Wolse- 
ley  had  repeatedly  insisted  that  Buller  must  avoid 
all  appearance  of  running  away.  To  slink  away 
under  cover  of  darkness  would  hardly  have  been 
in  accordance  with  these  instructions.  In  any  case 
the  retirement  could  not  remain  unknown  to  the 
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Arabs  later  than  the  first  light  of  day,  and  if  they 
desired  to  attack  the  column  on  the  march,  men 
mounted  on  camels  would  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  overtaking  men  marching  on  foot.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Arabs  in  Metemmeh  were  more  afraid 
of  being  attacked  than  anxious  to  attack  Buller's 
force,  at  least  until  the  reinforcements  which  were 
expected  from  Khartoum  could  arrive.  They  were 
much  less  likely  to  attack  a  column  that  put  on  a 
bold  front  and  made  no  concealment  of  its  purpose, 
than  one  that  showed  fear  of  them  by  slinking  away 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

Two  chiefs,  Abd  el  Majid  and  Nur  Angar,  did 
indeed  follow  up  the  column  with  12,000  men,  but 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  not  venturing  to  come 
to  close  quarters. 

Buller  had  as  well  to  think  of  his  own  men.  When 
he  arrived  at  Gubat,  he  found  them  a  good  deal 
shaken,  and  though  his  arrival  had  heartened  them 
up,  it  was  important  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
look  like  fear  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  march  he  stayed  with  the  rear-guard 
in  case  of  pursuit,  and,  just  as  during  the  descent 
of  the  Inhlobana,  he  encouraged  his  men  by  his 
unruffled  bearing,  and  his  absence  of  any  annoyance 
or  anger  when  stoppages  occurred.  On  one  occasion 
a  camel  laden  with  cooking  pots  broke  down.  "  With- 
out showing  any  annoyance  or  anxiety,"  writes  his 
A.D.C.,  "  he  just  halted  the  rear-guard  and  said 
4 1  think  if  you  tie  them  up  another  way '  (showing 
how)  *  it  will  get  on  all  right,'  "  and  the  march  con- 
tinued with  but  little  delay.  It  is  related  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
condoned  profanity  was  a  transport  block  during 
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the  crossing  of  the  Potomac,  before  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg,  and  indeed  there  are  few  trials  to  patience 
more  searching  than  such  an  accident,  especially  at 
night,  and  during  a  retreat.  Conversely  there  are 
few  things  more  likely  to  reassure  the  men  than  an 
unruffled  bearing  on  the  part  of  their  Commander 
in  face  of  such  a  contretemps. 

The  progress  of  the  column  was  slow.  It  halted 
at  midday  on  the  14th,  half-way  to  Abu  Klea, 
arriving  at  the  Wells  twenty-four  hours  later. 

At  Abu  Klea,  Buller  was  left  very  much  to  his 
own  devices,  since  orders,  when  they  did  reach  him, 
were  always  out  of  date.  His  position  was  far 
from  enviable.  Water  was  scanty  and  bad,  and 
though  luckily  there  were  ample  stores  of  rations 
and  ammunition,  forage  for  both  horses  and  camels 
was  very  deficient.  In  addition,  most  of  these  ani- 
mals were  worn  out  from  fatigue  and  starvation, 
and  useless  for  active  work. 

Buller  decided  therefore  to  get  rid  of  as  many  of 
these  useless  mouths  as  possible,  and  on  the  16th 
he  sent  away  most  of  his  Camelry,  all  spare  camels, 
and  the  whole  of  the  19th  Hussars,  except  one  officer, 
and  half  a  dozen  men.  The  officer  was  one  Major 
J.  D.  P.  French,1  who,  on  this  his  first  experience 
of  active  service,  showed  that  he  possessed  those 
soldierly  qualities  since  displayed  on  the  wider  fields 
of  South  Africa  and  Flanders.  Fourteen  years 
later,  the  one  General  Officer  on  whose  presence  in 
South  Africa  Sir  Red  vers  insisted  was  Sir  John 
French.  Before  that,  in  1894,  he  had  written  to 
Wolseley  :   "If  you  want  a  Cavalry  Officer  for  Field 

1  Now  Field-Marshal  Rt,  Hon  the  Earl  of  Ypres,  K.P.,  G.C.B., 
O.M, 
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Service,  do  not  forget  French.     He  is  the  best  value 

I  know." 

The  force  at  Abu  Klea  was  now  reduced  to  a  little 
over  1,700  officers  and  men,  with  about  1,000  camels  : 
enough  for  transport,  but  allowing  no  margin  for 
offensive  operations. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  the  enemy  gave  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble,  occupying  a  hill  about  1,200 
yards  from  the  camp,  and  firing  into  it  with  some 
effect  up  till  midday.  The  Mounted  Infantry  were 
then  sent  out  and  drove  them  off,  Major  Wardrop, 
of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  being  conspicuous  for 
courage  and  resource,  manoeuvring  on  the  flank  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  small  party  of  three  men 
were  taken  by  the  Arabs  for  a  much  larger  body. 
Buller  rode  out  with  the  main  party  of  the  Mounted 
Infantry,  and  was  remonstrated  with  by  his  A.D.C. 
for  exposing  himself.  Buller,  chaffing  him,  said: 
"  Why,  you  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?  "  '  No," 
the  other  replied,  "  but  if  you  were  wounded  .  .  . 
we  will  never  get  out  of  this  place."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  he  showed  no  sign  of  it  at  the  time, 
and  said  nothing,  he  had  been  hit  fairly  smartly  on 
the  arm  by  a  spent  bullet.  Writing  home  about 
the  incident  later,  he  said : 

"  I  was  hit  rather  hard  on  the  arm  by  a  spent  bullet ;  it 
only  stung,  of  course,  but  hit  full  and  square.  I  for  the 
moment  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  much  I  should  like 
to  go  back  to  you  with  all  my  arms,  etc.,  and  was  intensely 
bored  with  myself  at  finding  that  I  had  suddenly  stopped 
in  the  conversation  I  was  having  with  a  man." 

The  pause  cannot  have  been  a  very  noticeable 
one,  as  his  A.D.C,  the  man  in  question,  never  realized 
that  anything  had  happened  till  the  return  to  camp. 
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After  this  small  encounter  the  position  was  made 
more  secure  by  the  occupation  of  certain  command- 
ing points,  and  the  enemy  gave  no  further  trouble, 
though  a  force  of  about  1,000  Arabs  remained  in 
observation  at  some  little  distance. 

Writing  on  the  20th,  the  first  letter  for  which  he 
had  had  leisure  since  he  left  Gakdul,  he  gives  a  review 
of  the  past  fortnight : 

"  On  the  11th  I  got  to  Gubat,  where  I  found  the  force  in 
a  very  indifferent  position  and  with  a  not  altogether  good 
morale.  There  was  a  large  town,  Metemmeh,  on  our  left, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  5,000  men  on  our  right,  and  the 
intelligence  that  the  Madhi  with  a  large  force  had  left  Khar- 
toum. If  it  had  not  been  for  my  instructions  I  should  have 
gone  at  Metemmeh  at  once,  it  could  have  been  easily  taken, 
but  I  did  not  like  to  do  that,  and  I  did  not  like  to  wait  in 
the  sort  of  trap  I  was  in,  for  the  Mahdi  could  have  come  and 
shut  me  up,  so  I  concluded  not  to  hesitate  but  to  go  out. 
I  sent  off  300  of  my  best  troops  with  a  convoy  of  all  the  sick 
and  wounded.  They  were  attacked  in  the  25  miles  of  bush 
and  lost  eight  men.  I  followed  the  next  day  and  got  here  all 
right,  and  having  sent  off  all  my  camels  and  horses  to  get 
grain  at  Gakdul,  those  impudent  vagabonds  came  and 
attacked  me.  They  did  not  do  much  harm,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  lost  thirty  killed  and  wounded  by  their  long- 
range  fire.  In  the  daylight  I  turned  them  out  of  their 
positions,  and  am  now  established  so  that  they  can  do  me 
no  harm.  Now  I  must  tell  you  of  my  great  temptation. 
The  night  after  I  had  sent  off  my  convoy  of  wounded  from 
Gubat,  and  the  very  evening  before  I  was  starting  myself, 
I  got  a  letter  from  Lord  Wolseley  telling  me  to  attack 
Metemmeh.  Sure,  never  was  good  St.  Anthony  so  tempted. 
I  should  have  liked  to  go  at  Metemmeh  very  much,  but  on 
the  whole  I  concluded  that  I  ought  not  to  attack  but  to 
march  out,  so  out  I  marched  and  have  been  sorry  for  it  ever 
since.  But  still  I  think  I  did  right.  I  am  now  waiting  here 
on  the  chance  of  getting  more  camels  with  which  to  go  and 
take  Berber.     The  capture  of  Khartoum  has  been  a  great 
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blow  to  us.  It  has  not  only  set  free  the  Mahdi  for  active 
operations  against  us,  but  has  given  him  command  of  an 
Arsenal  and  a  large  quantity  of  material  of  war.  We  shall,  I 
suppose,  take  Berber  and  lay  by  this  summer,  and  have  a 
try  at  Khartoum  in  the  next  cold  season.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  being  so  long  away  from  you,  but  I  suppose  I 
must  accept  it  as  a  dispensation,  if  it  is  to  be.  However, 
just  at  present  I  really  do  not  know  what  will  happen,  and 
I  will  write  again  when  I  know  more  surely.  Meanwhile,  the 
idea  of  it  makes  me  very  unhappy.  One  thing  amuses  me 
though,  and  that  is  the  way  some  of  these  gay  young  men 
who  have  come  out  medal  hunting  have  got  sold.  There 
are  some  real  good  soldiers  amongst  them,  but  there  are 
others  who  would  never  have  been  here  had  they  had  the 
least  idea  they  were  going  to  be  kept  here  this  summer.  I 
enclose  you  a  lot  of  letters  which  may  interest  you.  If  you 
read  them  in  sequence  you  will  see  what  a  wonderfully 
mercurial  temperament  Wolseley's  is,  how  knocked  down  he 
was  by  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  and  how  he  gradually  picked 
up  and  then  regularly  boils  over  when  he  gets  the  news  of 
Earle's  success.  If  he  would  only  send  me  800  camels  I 
should  be  off  to  Berber.  You  will  have  seen  in  the  tele- 
grams my  start  for  Berber.  Recollect  that  from  the  letters 
written  about  that  date  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  get 
another  letter  from  me,  but  if  you  think  of  the  dates  you 
will  see  that  you  will  have  had  beforehand  all  the  information 
by  telegraph.  ...  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Charley 
Beresford,  of  whom  I  am  just  now  seeing  a  great  deal. 
He  is  capital  company.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of  this 
hole,  for  the  dust  is  terrible,  and  a  quart  of  water  per  man 
per  day  is  not  much  in  the  tropics.  There  is  one  comfort 
though,  and  that  is  that  the  niggers  who  are  watching  us 
are  worse  off  than  we  are,  for  they  have  to  bring  all  their 
water  from  the  Nile,  25  miles.  We  caught  one  of  their 
spies  yesterday,  and  I  am  now  doubting  whether  to  have  his 
throat  cut  or  not.  I  do  not  feel  very  bloodthirsty,  though, 
so  I  expect  he  will  get  off." 

Abu   Klea   was   obviously   not   tenable   for   any 
length  of  time.     Sooner  or  later  the  enemy  would 
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get  reinforcements,  and  their  lack  of  water  would 
force  them  to  attack,  probably  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  In  addition,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  keeping  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  so 
small  a  detachment,  especially  when  crippled  by 
want  of  transport  for  active  operations. 

Wolseley,  however,  did  not  learn  the  true  condi- 
tion of  affairs  till  the  receipt  of  a  report  from  Buller 
on  the  18th.  Meanwhile  he  kept  writing  letters 
under  a  complete,  though  unavoidable,  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  Three  such  arrived  on  the 
17th.  In  the  first,  written  on  the  11th,  he  discusses 
the  question  of  Buller's  co-operation  with  Earle  in 
an  attack  on  Berber.  He  intends  himself  to  leave 
Korti  on  the  14th,  so  as  to  "  have  the  honour  of 
personally  congratulating  you  on  your  raid  on 
Metemmeh,"  and  concludes,  on  a  note  of  deep  affec- 
tion, "  God  bless  and  protect  you,  my  dear  Buller, 
your  sincere  friend."  He  writes  again  on  the  12th, 
giving  the  news  of  Kirbekan,  and  Earle' s  death. 
He  calculates  on  Buller  taking  Metemmeh  on  the 
15th,  with  a  loss  of  200,  killed  and  wounded,  but 
the  main  burden  of  his  letter  is  a  longing  to  get  Buller 
back  as  his  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The  work  was  not 
congenial  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  was  a  born 
fighter,  and  neither  by  experience  nor  innate  aptitude 
fitted  for  the  drudgery  of  a  Staff  office.  Wolseley 
had  also  lost  his  Military  Secretary,  Lieut. -Colonel 
L.  V.  Swaine,  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  same 
capacity  during  the  1882  campaign,  and  who  had 
broken  down  from  overwork. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  says,  speaking  of  his  work,  "  do 
without  you.  ...  I  cannot  go  on  long  as  at 
present  without  going  stark  staring  mad  or  bolting 
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off  the  course."  He  ends  by  discussing  the  question 
whether  Metemmeh  should  still  be  held  after  the 
force  has  departed  for  Berber,  and  insists  "  if  Metem- 
meh is  abandoned  the  wells  in  the  village  must  be 
filled  in." 

Accompanying  this  letter  were  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  the  movement  on  Berber,  which  are  given 
in  full  in  the  Official  History,  pp.  63  to  65.  Wolseley 
wrote  again  on  the  14th,  but  the  letter  contains 
little  beyond  speculations  as  to  the  advance  on 
Berber.  He  has  heard  from  Lord  Hartington,  who 
has  rather  thrown  cold  water  on  his  proposal  to 
accompany  Buller  on  that  advance.  Wolseley  was 
clearly  much  disappointed,  but  sick  as  he  was  of 
his  inaction  at  Korti  felt  apparently  that  he  could 
not  disregard  the  Secretary  of  State's  wish,  for 
the  letter  ends,  in  his  customary  friendly  fashion, 
"  May  God  bless  you  and  grant  you  a  brilliant 
success.  I  wish  I  could  be  there  to  see  it,  your 
sincere  friend,  Wolseley." 

Still,  having  in  his  mind  a  joint  attack  on  Berber 
by  the  Desert  and  River  Columns,  Wolseley  sent 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  off  from  Korti,  on  the  15th,  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  Gubat  via  Gakdul,  and  to  con- 
duct the  evacuation  of  all  posts  in  the  desert  as  soon 
as  Buller  should  have  left  Gubat  on  his  way  to 
Berber.  The  news  of  the  withdrawal  from  Gubat, 
however,  arrived  in  time  for  him  to  stop  Wood  at 
Gakdul,  where  the  latter  received  fresh  orders, 
affecting  both  his  own  and  Buller' s  movements. 
Buller,  with  the  Camel  Regiments,  the  19th  Hussars, 
the  Camel  battery  and  details,  was  to  march  to 
Merawi,  whilst  Wood,  as  in  the  original  orders,  re- 
moved all  the  rest  of  the  desert  garrisons  to  Korti. 
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Buller's  orders  reached  him  on  the  21st.  On  the 
same  day,  apparently,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Wolseley  written  on  the  16th.  After  speaking  of 
the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  capture  of 
Berber,  if  it  can  be  accomplished  "  without  running 
any  inordinate  risk,"  he  discusses  the  ever-pressing 
question  of  transport,  and  continues  : 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  I  am  anxious  for  news  from  you. 
I  have  not  heard  of  how  Stewart  was  since  the  5th  inst.  .  .  . 
I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  myself.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I  have  been  chained  to  the  rear  in  a  campaign, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last.  To  lead  a  storming  party 
would  be  child's  play  to  the  anxieties  of  the  position.  Re- 
member, my  dear  Buller,  I  do  not  send  Wood  because  I  lack 
any  confidence  in  you.  You  know  me  too  well  to  think  this. 
Wood  will  personally  withdraw  the  garrisons  to  Korti, 
when  you  have  started  on  your  Berber  journey.  I  hope 
your  losses  at  Metemmeh  were  not  large.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  for  your  life  and  health  are  matters  of  great  moment 
to  England  at  this  juncture.  May  God  bless  and  protect 
you  :  this  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  sincere  friend, 
Wolseley.  ...  It  is  not  only  me,  but  every  one  in  this  army 
and  at  home,  all  look  to  you  as  the  coming  man  in  our 
army. — W." 

On  the  receipt  of  the  orders  above  quoted,  Buller 
began  to  make  arrangements  for  leaving  Abu  Klea 
on  the  23rd.  Not  that  any  very  extensive  arrange- 
ments were  necessary — the  column  having  by  now 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  dimensions, 
and  practically  free  of  all  impedimenta.  What  few 
there  were  of  these  last,  forty  sick,  and  the  regimental 
transport,  were  ordered  to  start  at  2  p.m.  on  the 
23rd.  The  remainder  of  the  column  would  march 
after  nightfall  the  same  day. 

One  more  letter  came  from  Wolseley  dated  the 
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19th.  He  expresses  his  approval  of  the  evacuation 
of  Gubat,  and  is 

"  so  glad  that  you  have  not  rammed  your  head  against 
Metemmeh.  The  200  men  I  expected  you  to  lose  can  be 
more  profitably  expended  in  the  assault  on  Berber.  Poor 
Stewart  !  My  heart  sinks  when  I  think  of  him,  but  I  shall 
hope  as  long  as  he  breathes." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  whilst  at  breakfast, 
at  11  a.m.,  Buller  received  a  message  from  the  officer 
commanding  one  of  the  pickets,  that  "  the  enemy 
were  passing  in  thousands."  He  was  asked  by  his 
A.D.C.  if  this  would  involve  any  change  in  the  plans 
for  the  march  out,  but  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  meal  finished,  he  rode  out  to  ascertain  for  him- 
self the  real  situation,  and  found  the  report  to  be 
correct.  The  real  strength  of  the  newly  arrived 
party  of  the  enemy  was  8,000. 

A  difficult  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  wells 
should  be  left  untouched,  or  be  filled  in,  and  so 
made  unusable  by  the  enemy  for  some  hours  at  least. 
Interference  with  wells  is  contrary  to  all  the  ethics 
of  desert  warfare,  and  Buller' s  conscience  revolted 
against  anything  that  savoured  of  unfair  fighting. 
Only  after  repeated  entreaty  on  the  part  of  Kitchener, 
Wardrop,  and  other  officers  did  he  give  his  consent, 
most  unwillingly,  to  the  filling  up  of  the  largest 
well. 

Just  as  on  one  occasion  in  the  North  and  South 
war  permission  to  take  "  only  the  top  rail  "  of  a 
fence  for  firewood  resulted  in  the  removal  of  every 
rail,  as  each  in  turn  became  the  "  top  rail,"  so  here 
Kitchener,  Wardrop,  and  Verner  took  advantage  of 
this  permission  to  fill  in  all  the  wells,  each  dealing 
with  the  largest  he  could  find.     Rocks,  brushwood, 
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and  spare  camel  saddles  were  thrown  into  them, 
ensuring  thus  that  if  the  Arabs  wanted  water  they 
would  have  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  getting 
it.  In  this  manner  the  column  obtained  a  fair 
start,  sufficient  at  least  to  enable  it  to  get  clear  of 
the  defile  leading  up  from  Abu  Klea  and  out  into 
the  open  desert,  where  it  could  hold  its  own  against 
any  force  unsupported  by  artillery.  Probably  too 
the  Arabs  would  be  only  too  glad  of  the  excuse 
that  it  was  out  of  reach  for  allowing  Buller's  hard- 
bitten force  to  proceed  on  its  way  unmolested  when 
nothing  but  hard  knocks  were  to  be  got  by  attack- 
ing it. 

At  2  p.m.  all  the  baggage,  and  hospitals,  started 
under  the  escort  of  some  Mounted  Infantry,  and  at 
7  the  remainder  of  the  column  followed.  Fires  were 
left  burning,  and  the  buglers  remained  behind  with 
an  escort  to  sound  the  Last  Post  as  usual.  It  was 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  pleasantly  cool,  as 
the  column  wound  up  the  defile  :  no  enemy  appeared, 
and  at  last,  after  6  miles,  the  force  crossed  a  low 
col,  and  saw  the  open  desert  stretching  away  in 
front  of  it,  and  in  the  distance  the  glare  of  a  fire  lit 
by  the  advanced  party,  as  a  guide  mark.  At  1  in  the 
morning  the  column  halted,  but  Buller  kept  the  men 
in  the  ranks,  the  wounded  in  their  litters,  until 
the  indefatigable  Wardrop,  by  making  a  wide  sweep 
towards  the  rear,  was  able  to  assure  him  that  the 
enemy  were  not  pressing  in  pursuit  on  his  track. 
At  daybreak  the  march  was  resumed,  and  thus, 
marching  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  small 
army  reached  Gakdul  on  the  26th,  men  and  animals 
worn  out,  many  of  the  former  almost  barefoot,  and 
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all  in  rags,  but  still  confident  and  in  good  fighting 
trim. 

Throughout  the  retreat  Buller  maintained  the 
same  untroubled  bearing.  Anxious  though  he  must 
have  been — for  his  men  were  but  a  handful  and 
already  tried  to  the  utmost  of  human  endurance — 
he  never  allowed  any  sign  of  doubt  or  concern  to 
appear  in  look  or  word  or  deed,  and  this  quiet 
confidence  communicated  itself  to  his  men. 

The  extrication  of  the  Desert  Column  from  its 
false  and  dangerous  position  at  Gubat  and  its  safe 
retreat  to  Gakdul  were  entirely  Buller's  work. 
Doubtless  there  were  other  men  who  could  haVe 
done  these  things ;  equally  without  doubt  there  was 
no  other  leader  whom  the  men  would  have  trusted 
to  do  them  in  the  way  they  trusted  him. 

When  he  reached  Gubat  the  force  was  dispirited, 
dissatisfied,  and  leaderless :  Stewart  was  dying, 
Burnaby  dead.  For  three  weeks  the  men  had  lived 
in  an  overcrowded  fort,  cut  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Army  by  200  miles  of  waterless  desert,  in 
complete  ignorance  of  all  that  was  happening  outside 
the  walls  that  confined  rather  than  protected  them. 
They  knew  only  that  they  had  failed  to  do  the 
thing  which  they  had  left  home  to  do,  that  they 
had  lost  many  comrades,  and  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  days  before  they  should  be  attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  number  of  the  enemy,  inspired 
by  recent  success,  well  armed,  and  supplied  with 
unlimited  ammunition.  There  were  many  wounded, 
and  the  sick  increased  in  number  day  by  day.  Worst 
of  all,  there  was  no  officer  who  had  sufficient  senior- 
ity and  personality  to  weld  the  different  detachments 
of  which  the  force  was  composed  into  a  living  whole, 
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and  whom  they  could  instinctively  trust  to  lead 
them  either  in  attack  or  retreat.  Buller's  arrival 
gave  them  the  man  they  needed,  the  man  indeed 
for  whom  they  had  hoped.  The  merely  physical 
dangers  that  threatened  them  lost  their  menace. 
Buller's  confidence  inspired  his  men,  and  after  that 
day  there  was  no  doubt  in  their  minds  but  that  all 
would  go  right. 

For  himself  that  confidence  was  based  ineradicably 
on  his  trust  in  God.  In  almost  every  letter  written 
to  his  wife  there  is  some  expression  of  this  feeling  : 
"  These  things  are  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power, 
and  all  we  can  do  ...  is  to  do  our  duty  under 
whatever  circumstances  may  come  upon  us." 

In  Sir  George  Arthur's  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener 
there  appears  a  tendency  to  represent  him  as  vacil- 
lating in  his  plans  both  as  regards  the  evacuation 
of  Gubat  and  the  departure  from  Abu  Klea.  For 
instance,  in  connexion  with  the  latter  incident,  on 
p.  114,  after  referring  to  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments of  Dervishes  from  Khartoum,  "  the  General 
still  lingered  and  hesitated,  but  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  him,  and  a  withdrawal  that  night 
had  become  inevitable."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
already  related,  he  had  told  his  A.D.C.  that  the 
arrival  of  these  men  would  not  make  any  difference 
in  his  plans,  and  in  a  letter  written  before  breakfast 
that  morning  he  says,  "  I  have  got  to  get  off  our 
baggage  which  starts  at  2  p.m.  I  myself  leave  with 
the  troops  by  moonlight.  It  is  rather  like  going 
away  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  but  I  don't  want  the 
enemy  to  come  round  in  the  bush  shooting."  He 
left  this  letter  unfinished  until  he  got  to  Gakdul,  and, 
after  mentioning  the  arrival  of  "  a  message  that  the 
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enemy  had  just  received  a  reinforcement  of  8,000 
men,"  he  adds  :  "  This  made  me  begin  to  think 
that  we  should  have  a  fight  for  it,  but  I  went  on 
never  minding,  and  we  got  out  all  right."  The 
expression  about  "  going  away  like  a  thief  in  the 
night  "  shows  that  he  had  no  intention  of  provoking 
a  fight  even  with  the  small  body  of  Mahdists  that 
were  in  his  neighbourhood  in  the  morning,  much 
less  it  would  be  imagined  with  the  8,000  fresh 
Arabs  that  arrived  about  midday,  though  he  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  they  might  attack  him. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Desert  Column  at  Gakdul 
Buller's  connexion  with  that  force  ceased.  He 
handed  over  the  remains  to  Evelyn  Wood,  and  left 
on  the  27th  for  Korti,  where  he  once  more,  to 
Wolseley's  great  joy,  took  over  the  work  of  Chief 
of  the  Staff.  Apropos  of  the  thankless  nature  of 
Staff  work,  he  writes  on  the  2nd  : 

"  The  papers  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  by  the  tremendous 
way  they  emphasize  any  fighting.  If  war  was  all  fighting 
it  would  be  all  play.  The  real  fact  is  now  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  good  men  to  take  important  positions 
willingly  as  long  as  these  positions  do  not  appear  to  offer 
probabilities  of  their  getting  into  action." 

At  Gakdul  he  had  received  two  more  letters  from 
Wolseley.  In  the  first,  dated  the  20th,  the  writer 
is  obviously  weakening  in  his  determination  to  attack 
Berber  before  the  hot  weather,  and  discusses  the 
question  of  concentrating  troops  on  the  Nile  to 
await  the  advent  of  a  season  more  suitable  for  active 
operations.  "  However,  what  I  want  first  is  to  see 
you  to  talk  the  matter  over,  so  please  come  here 
as  soon  and  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

Writing  again  on  the  21st,  he  refers  jocularly  to 
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some  letter  Buller  appears  to  have  written  when  the 
strain  of  the  desert  marches  had  told  even  on  his 
equanimity : 

"  I  am  rather  amused  at  the  jocular  manner  in  which 
you  talk  of  moving  upon  Berber  on  one  sheet  of  your  paper, 
whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  you  tell  me  you  can't 
even  get  out  of  Abu  Klea  and  that  your  camels  are  as  bad 
as  dead.  Do  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  this  place,  think 
I  can  purchase  2,000  camels  in  a  hurry  ?  and  I  should  like 
to  know  where  I  am  to  get  you  more  boots.  You  know  all 
that  you  told  Wood  to  bring  on.  The  taking  of  Berber  this 
season  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I  have  given  up  all  idea 
of  it.  ...  I  want  you  back  here.  No  tent,  the  want  of  a 
professional  staff,  the  dust  storms,  and  my  cypher  have 
ruffled  you  somewhat,  but  a  glass  of  Nile  water  with  a  little 
of  my  horribly  fiery  whisky  in  it  will  set  you  up.  I  envy 
you  being  fired  at  all  night.  I  believe  that  even  the  distant 
smell  of  gunpowder  would  brighten  me  up  more  than  any- 
thing else  at  this  moment.  It  is  just  what  I  want.  .  .  . 
Even  my  own  private  camel,  and  all  the  private  camels  of 
my  Staff  and  others  in  camp,  are  now  at  work  carrying 
wounded  and  sick  here.  Every  animal  that  can  put  one 
leg  before  the  other  is  at  work,  but  I  have  great  difficulty 
in  feeding  here  the  few  camels  we  have,  the  fresh  Dhourra 
stalk  being  now  at  an  end.  Feeding  them  during  the 
summer  will  be  no  easy  matter." 

Wolseley  and,  by  implication,  his  Chief  of  the  Staff 
have  frequently  been  criticized  for  not  collecting 
more  camels  at  Korti  before  the  dispatch  of  the 
Desert  Column,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
put  to  it  to  feed  properly  even  those  that  they  had 
got  together. 

Wolseley,  in  criticizing  Buller' s  letter  about  Ber- 
ber, had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick. 
The  latter' s  intention  was  to  show  that  he  quite 
appreciated  the  attractions  of  the  scheme  propounded 
by  his  Chief  for  the  capture  of  that  town,  while 
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showing  at  the  same  time  how  hopeless  its  execu- 
tion was,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  transport. 
The  first  part  was  intended  more  or  less  as  a  "  leg- 
pull  "  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  but 
jokes  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  lose  their  point  when 
the  recipient  is  overworked,  disappointed,  and 
worried.  The  reference  to  the  tent  illustrates  an 
important  phase  of  Buller's  character,  which  many 
of  his  co-workers  on  the  Staff,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  found  very  annoying.  He  had,  or  at  least 
could  have  had,  a  tent,  but  he  thought  that  the 
Staff  in  general  took  up  far  too  much  transport  for 
their  luxuries.  As  a  protest  he  refused  to  use  a  tent, 
but  shared  the  exposure  to  which  the  rank  and  file 
were  subjected.  Some  of  the  more  ornamental 
members  of  the  Staff  complained  that  he  was  a 
"  very  upsetting  sort  of  fellow." 

At  Head-quarters  he  at  once  plunged  into  hard 
office  work — 

"  camps,  and  railroads,  and  steamers  and  rations  and  cloth- 
ing, but  all  tending  to  next  winter  and  all  seeming  to  pull 
me  so  far  from  you.  ...  It  seems  a  long  time  to  be  away 
from  you  and  all  for  nothing,  all  because  that  miserable 
Gladstone  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  or  could  not  find 
his  mind  to  make  up,  whichever  it  might  be.  However, 
there  is  nothing  like  having  ills  in  company,  and  we  are  all 
in  the  same  box  out  here,  so  we  have  plenty  to  make  merry 
among  in  our  misfortunes.  Now  I  must  tell  you  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  but  first  I  must  tell  you  something  that  is 
absolutely  secret.  .  .  .  Lord  Wolseley  when  I  came  back 
showed  me  a  telegram  from  Lord  Hartington  which  said 
that  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
expedition  it  was  desirable  that  some  Officer  should  be 
appointed  Second  in  Command  with  a  dormant  commission, 
only  to  take  effect  in  the  event  of  anything  happening  to 
Lord  Wolseley.    He  also  showed  me  his  reply,  which  was, 
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from  my  point  of  view  (!),  a  very  nice  one.  He  said  that 
by  far  the  best  man  to  succeed  him  would  be  Buller,  whose 
appointment  would  be  received  with  general  confidence  by 
the  troops.  .  .  .  The  War  Office  have  never,  I  think,  replied, 
and  really  I  do  not  care  about  what  they  do  reply,  and  I 
most  sincerely  hope  the  contingency  to  be  provided  against 
may  never  occur  ;  but  I  am  pleased,  because  I  had  just 
returned  from  Abu  Klea,  having  (of  course  always  acting  on 
the  latest  information)  declined  Wolseley's  proposed  trip 
to  Berber  and  really  taken  upon  my  own  shoulders  the 
closing  of  the  campaign  this  summer  against  his  orders  ; 
and  I  felt  that  his  showing  me  the  correspondence  was  his 
way  of  showing  that  he  approved  my  action." 

By  the  16th  March  the  last  of  the  Desert  Column 
had  returned  to  Korti,  the  River  Column,  under 
General  Brackenbury,  having  fallen  back  to  Merawi 
eleven  days  previously. 

The  campaign  was  now  practically  at  an  end, 
and  it  remained  only  to  arrange  for  the  cantoning 
of  the  troops  during  the  hot  weather,  or  till  the 
politicians  at  home  made  up  their  minds  as  to  their 
future  policy  with  regard  to  the  Sudan  in  general, 
and  the  Mahdi  in  particular. 

In  the  middle  of  February  the  Government  had 
proclaimed  their  intention  of  destroying  the  power 
of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum.  In  the  first  draft  of 
the  document  the  word  "  utterly  "  was  used,  but 
this  was  omitted  in  the  completed  proclamation. 
This  was  the  first  symptom  of  a  weakening  of  pur- 
pose; by  the  middle  of  April  the  idea  of  "  destruc- 
tion "  was  also  abandoned.  The  Mahdi  was  to  be 
left  alone,  and  it  only  remained  for  consideration 
how  much  of  the  Nile  Valley  should  be  retained  by 
the  Khedive's  Government.  All  local  authority 
was  in  favour  of  holding  on  to  the  Dongola  province, 
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with  this  difference,  that  the  civilian  (Sir  Evelyn 
Baring)  wished  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude, 
the  soldiers  (Wolseley,  Buller,  Wilson,  Kitchener) 
wished  to  keep  Dongola  as  the  base  for  an  advance 
to  Khartoum  in  the  autumn.  The  Government  in 
London,  with  one  eye  on  impending  trouble  on  the 
Afghan  Frontier,  decided  to  fall  back  as  far  as 
Wadi  Haifa.  This  decision,  originally  made  by  the 
Liberals,  was  adhered  to  by  the  Conservatives, 
when  in  June  Lord  Salisbury  replaced  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  Premier. 

During  the  interval  alluded  to,  whilst  the  future 
policy  was  being  discussed,  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  distribution  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
in  hutted  camps  along  the  Nile  between  Dongola 
and  Merawi,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  being  in  command.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
were  comfortably  settled  down  (at  the  end  of  March), 
Lord  Wolseley  moved  to  Cairo,  leaving  Buller  at 
Dongola.  On  the  11th  May,  orders  were  issued  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  the  Sudan. 
The  movement  of  the  troops  was  complicated  by  the 
necessity  for  arranging  at  the  same  time  for  the 
removal  of  a  large  number  of  Government  employes, 
and  loyal  natives,  amounting  to  nearly  13,000  souls, 
whose  requirements  in  the  matter  of  transport  were 
not  regulated  by  any  Government  scale,  or  limited 
except  by  the  extent  of  their  belongings. 

The  change  of  Government  in  June  raised  hopes 
in  Lord  Wolseley' s  mind  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
Dongola  province  might  be  countermanded,  and  he 
wired  to  Buller  to  stand  fast  at  Dongola  till  further 
orders,  asking  at  the  same  time  his  opinions  as  to 
the  possibility  of  re-occupation.     Buller  was  strongly 
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against  any  interference  with  the  movement,  which 
was  now  well  under  way.  He  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  let  it  proceed  and,  if  reoccupation  of 
Dongola  was  decided  on,  to  make  a  new  job  of  it 
and  advance  with  a  fresh  force  in  the  autumn.  As 
already  stated,  the  Conservative  Government  decided 
not  to  reverse  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  and 
evacuation  was  persisted  in. 

The  last  stages  of  the  campaign  were  naturally 
somewhat  of  an  anti-climax  after  the  excitement  and 
strain  of  the  retirement  from  Gubat. 

There  was  plenty  of  work,  but  of  a  humdrum 
nature.  It  was  not  made  any  the  easier  by  Wolseley 
having  gone  to  Cairo,  leaving  Buller  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  his  intentions  were.  The  latter 
writes  on  the  27th  April : 

"  They  mean  to  withdraw  to  Wadi  Haifa  and  beyond  it, 
but  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  as  to  when  they  should 
withdraw.  Consequently  I  am  in  the  position  of  being 
without  orders  at  all,  and  I  do  not  like  to  go  on  spending 
money,  as  I  might  have  to  withdraw  at  once,  and  again,  if 
I  do  not  spend  money,  and  make  proper  provision,  I  shall 
perhaps  run  short  of  something.  I  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Wolseley  yesterday  that  '  I  could  not  hope  to  be  of  use  to 
him  as  long  as  I  am  so  completely  in  the  dark.'  He  is 
very  odd  always  when  he  gets  away,  and  I  really  believe 
that  he  in  his  head  quite  forgets  that  I  no  longer  know  so 
much  as  he  does." 

This  want  of  touch  between  the  Commander  and 
his  Chief  of  the  Staff  had  many  inconveniences. 
In  May,  Buller  was  asked  directly  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  his  opinion  on  some  proposed  action.  He 
writes  : 

"  I  described  it  as  military  madness,  political  suicide,  and 
sanitary  murder  "  ;  and  continues  :  "  it  seems  to  have  fetched 
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them  rather  as  an  over-coloured  criticism  on  their  plans, 
but  one  cannot  be  picking  and  choosing  one's  words  with  the 
thermometer  over  100°.  However,  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that  I  have  been  rather  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  may  be  that  there  has  been  a  triangular 
duel  between  Baring,  Wolseley,  and  the  Government ;  and 
in  that  case  Baring  may  have  used  me  to  upset  Wolseley. 
If  so  it  is  Wolseley's  fault  for  not  keeping  me  informed  of 
what  was  going  on,  but  I  shall  be  sorry  nevertheless.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  very  annoying." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  particular  case  Wolseley 
had  favoured  the  scheme  that  Buller  condemned  in 
such  very  plain  language. 

Waste  was  always  hateful  to  him,  whether  of 
money  or  men's  lives,  and  it  was  this  aspect  of  the 
policy  of  retirement  that  troubled  him  most.  The 
fate  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Dongola  Pro- 
vince also  weighed  on  his  mind. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  go  away  from  here  before  next  Janu- 
ary," he  writes  in  April,  while  the  matter  was  still  sub 
judice ;  "by  that  time  we  really  can  put  this  country  into  a 
fair  way  to  govern  itself.  But  if  we  leave  now,  we  break 
all  our  proclamations  and  manifestos,  in  which  we  have  told 
them  that  we  were  the  right  and  just  side,  and  that  the  false 
Mahdi's  side  meant  death  and  destruction.  All  these  will 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  those  poor  people  who  have  thrown 
in  their  lot  with  us  will  be  far  worse  off  than  if  we  had  never 
come." 

He  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  "  under-dog," 
and  his  sympathy  was  always  with  "  the  poor  and 
those  that  have  no  helper." 

Apart  from  the  dullness  of  the  work,  and  the 
unsettled  nature  of  the  future,  the  rest  at  Dongola 
was  not  unwelcome,  for  a  short  time  at  least.  He 
lived  in  what  was  the  only  house  in  the  town,  with 
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a  facade  made  up  of  pillars  stolen  from  some  ancient 
temple,  with  lofty  cool  rooms,  and  a  small  garden. 
The  heat  was  not  unbearable,  the  air  being  dry,  and 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure  for  reading.  But  after 
three  months  of  this  sort  of  life  he  began  to  get  very 
tired  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile. 

He  managed  eventually  to  get  home  in  the  autumn, 
though  he  did  not  vacate  the  appointment  of  Chief 
of  the  Staff  till  the  31st  October.  Buller  returned 
from  Egypt  with  a  greatly  enhanced  reputation. 
There  was  no  exaggeration  in  Wolseley's  statement, 
that  he  was  looked  on  by  every  one  as  the  coming 
man  in  the  Army. 

For  seven  years  he  had  been  almost  continuously 
on  active  service,  and  whatever  work  he  had  been 
given  to  do  he  had  done  well.  He  had  shown  out- 
standing courage  and  enterprise  as  a  leader  of 
Irregular  Cavalry  in  Zululand ;  forethought,  insight 
and  good  military  judgment  as  an  Intelligence  Officer 
in  Ashanti,  and  in  the  Tel  el  Kebir  campaign. 

At  El  Teb  and  Tamai  he  had  shown  coolness, 
resource,  and  the  power  of  handling  men  in  a  critical 
situation.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  if  the  1st 
Brigade  square  had  broken  at  Tamai,  when  fired 
on  by  the  excited  and  disordered  ranks  of  the  2nd 
Brigade,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  force  from 
practical  annihilation.  The  catastrophe  was  averted 
only  by  Buller' s  individual  courage,  and  his  hold 
over  the  men  he  commanded. 

The  Nile  Campaign  gave  him  his  first  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  powers  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration on  a  large  scale.  As  already  related,  for 
months  at  a  time  Wolseley  left  the  entire  responsibility 
on  his  shoulders,  never  it  is  true  worrying  him  by 
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interference,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  him  but 
little  direct  assistance. 

The  march  across  the  Desert  from  Gubat  to  Gakdul 
was  his  crowning  achievement.  Here  again  his 
personal  influence  over  the  men  was  the  chief  factor 
in  bringing  the  venture  to  a  successful  issue.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  but  little  fighting,  but  in  any 
case  the  danger  did  not  lie  in  that  direction,  as  long 
as  the  force  kept  well  together,  and  showed  a  bold 
front.  Any  appearance  of  "  running  away  "  from 
Gubat  might  have  brought  Nur  Angar  and  Abd  el 
Majid  with  their  12,000  men  down  on  the  column, 
whilst  it  was  still  in  the  thick  bush.  The  other 
moment  of  real  danger  was  the  passage  of  the  defile 
leading  up  from  the  Wells  of  Abu  Klea.  Buller 
afterwards  confessed  to  his  anxiety  on  this  occasion, 
but  no  sign  of  it  escaped  him.  Throughout  those 
180  miles  of  desert,  and  the  weary  eight  days  of 
waiting  at  Abu  Klea,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
transport  had  broken  down,  that  his  men  were  worn 
out  and  many  of  them  barefoot,  and  that  he  never 
knew  from  day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to  hour, 
when  he  might  not  be  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy,  he  inspired  his  men  with  confi- 
dence, and  peace  of  mind,  where  under  a  weaker  man 
they  might  have  been  oppressed  with  anxiety,  and 
a  sense  of  impending  disaster. 


CHAPTER  XII 
AT  THE  WAR   OFFICE 

Redvers  Buller  held  in  all  five  appointments  at 
the  Head-quarters  of  the  Army,  as  follows  : 

Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General :  1st  April, 
1874,  to  30th  January,   1878  ; 

Assistant  Adjutant-General :  22nd  July,  1883,  to 
20th  May,  1884 ; 

Deputy  Adjutant-General :  1st  November,  1885, 
to  23rd  August,  1886 ; 

Quartermaster-General :  15th  October,  1887,  to 
30th  September,  1890  ; 

Adjutant-General :  1st  October,  1890,  to  30th 
September,  1897, 

amounting  altogether  to  fifteen  years  and  six  months, 
more  than  a  third  of  his  whole  service.  He  had 
therefore  a  longer  experience  of  the  work  of  the  War 
Office  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except  Wolse- 
ley,  and  probably  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
inner  machinery  than  his  great  leader.  With  his 
usual  thoroughness  he  set  himself  to  study  all  the 
details  of  that  machinery,  having,  as  he  said  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War  in  South  Africa, 
sat  at  the  desk  of  every  clerk  in  the  Office,  and  gone 
through  his  year's  work  with  him. 

His  greatest  achievement  was  the  creation  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps,  begun  on  the  15th  November, 
1887,  and  completed  on  the  30th  December,  1888. 
This  matter  will  be  treated  of  separately  in  the  next 
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chapter.  The  other  two  reforms  with  which  his  name 
is  especially  associated  are  the  Revision  of  the 
Manual  of  Military  Law  in  1893,  and  the  issue  of  the 
new  Drill  Book  in  1896.  In  this  book  he  was  at  last 
able  to  embody  the  lessons  which  he  had  learnt,  when, 
as  Adjutant  of  the  4th  battalion  of  the  60th  Rirles, 
he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Colonel  Hawley.  He 
acknowledged  the  debt  by  sending  the  first  copy  of 
the  book  to  his  old  Commanding  Officer,  whom, 
though  he  was  himself  Adjutant -General  of  the 
Forces,  and  a  Lieutenant-General,  he  still  addressed 
as  "  Mv  dear  Colonel."  In  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied  the  present  he  said  that  in  as  far  as  he  was 
responsible  for  the  book,  Hawley  was  more  really  the 
author  than  he  himself.  At  a  regimental  dinner 
shortly  after  he  stated  that  the  manoeuvres  embodied 
in  the  Field  Exercises,  which  were  prescribed  in  this 
Drill  Book,  had  been  practised  by  the  4th  battalion 
of  the  60th  as  far  back  as  1864.  It  was  character- 
istic of  Redvers  Buller  thus  to  give  the  credit  to  the 
man  who  he  thought  deserved  it,  instead  of  keeping 
it  for  himself.  Hawley  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  ideas,  Redvers  Buller  had  the  work  of  formu- 
lating them  in  black  and  white,  and  of  getting  them 
adopted  by  that  somewhat  conservative  body,  the 
Head-quarter  Staff,  and  the  Army  generally. 

The  revision  of  the  Manual  of  Military  Law  was 
the  work  of  a  Committee  which  sat  in  1893,  with 
Lord  Sandhurst,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
as  Chairman. 

The  most  important  recommendation  of  this 
Committee,  on  which  Buller,  as  Adjutant-General,  was 
the  most  important  member,  and  to  whose  work  he 
supplied  the  chief  driving  power,  was  the  increase  in 
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followed  without  hesitation,  and  as  being  furthermore  en- 
dowed with  a  penetrating  and  shrewd  judgment.  In  short, 
I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  any  man  who  made  on  me 
such  a  rapid  and  strong  impression,  which  further  knowledge 
of  him  only  strengthened.  In  the  transaction  of  business 
he  was  admirable  :  clear-sighted,  firm,  and  reasonable  ;  he 
knew  exactly  what  he  wanted,  though  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  take  less  if  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  disposed  to 
legislate  to  the  full  extent  of  his  views,  i.e.  for  increasing 
the  powers  of  Commanding  Officers." 

During  the  discussions  in  Parliament,  fears  were 
expressed  that  these  increased  powers  would  merely 
lead  to  an  increase  in  the  tyranny,  which  to  some 
minds  appeared  to  be  the  normal  relationship  of  a 
Commanding  Officer  to  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  his 
unit.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  fear  has  not 
been  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  Buller's  hope 
that  the  result  would  be  to  increase  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  duty  in  officers  to  whom  these 
enlarged  powers  were  entrusted  has  undoubtedly 
been  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  thought  that  three  great  reforms  are 
but  a  small  showing  for  fifteen  years'  work,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  for  only  ten  of 
those  years  that  Sir  Redvers  was  in  a  position  to 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Army. 

But  there  was  much  done  by  him,  under  the  aegis  of 
Lord  Wolseley,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
in  detail  in  the  absence  of  any  personal  record  left 
by  the  worker  himself. 

Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  in  those  ten  years 
Wolseley  and  Buller,  working  together  with  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  (to  use  the  words  spoken  by  Sir 
William  Robertson  when  unveiling  a  War  Memorial 
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at  Crediton  in  May  of  this  year),  "  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  success  which  we  were  to  win  in  the  Great 
War." 

They  gradually  built  up  the  Army  of  the  South 
African  War  from  the  Army  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  on  the  foundation  they  laid,  working  on  the 
lessons  learnt  in  South  Africa,  men  like  Sir  Horace 
Smith-Dorrien,  Sir  John  French,  Sir  James  Grierson, 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  and  others,  built  up  what  a 
German  General  afterwards  called  "  that  perfect 
thing  apart " — the  Army  of  1914.  The  work  of  these 
last-named  great  soldiers  was  made  the  easier  for 
them  by  the  fact  that  the  nation  also  had  learnt 
lessons  from  the  South  African  War,  but  even  more 
because  they  had  behind  them  the  support,  and  the 
driving  power,  of  the  greatest  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  of  our  time,  Lord  Haldane.  When  one  compares 
the  facilities  for  war  training  enjoyed  by  the  Army  in 
the  present  century  with  those  at  the  disposal  of 
Wolseley,  Buller,  and  Wood  in  the  '80's,  and  '90's, 
one  realizes  more  clearly  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
that  confronted  those  three  great  reformers,  and 
wonders  that  they  ever  achieved  so  much  as  they 
did.  Very  certain  it  is  that  if  they  had  not  toiled 
as  they  did  to  lay  the  foundation  against  much  dis- 
couragement within  the  Army  itself,  and  unhelped 
by  any  general  interest  in  Army  Reform  in  the 
nation  at  large,  the  magnificent  superstructure 
would  not  have  been  completed  by  the  time  when 
the  final  testing  came. 

Lord  Wolseley  was  the  inspiring  genius  of  the 
three  men.  A  fortnight  before  Sir  Redvers  left  the 
War  Office,  in  September,  1897,  he  wrote  to  Wolseley, 
then  Commander-in-Chief : 
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"  Whatever  influence  for  good  in  the  Army  I  have  had 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  followed  in  your  foot- 
steps, and  have  always  tried  to  do  what  you  would  wish." 

He  never  failed  to  acknowledge  that  he  owed 
any  success  he  might  have  achieved  to  Wolseley's 
inspiration  and  leading.  On  the  other  hand,  Wolse- 
ley  was  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  the  ability  of 
his  faithful  second,  and  the  great  assistance  he 
received  from  him.  In  1 894,  being  then  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Ireland,  he  wrote  of  Buller : 

"  Sir  Redvers  is  one  of  my  most  valued  friends,  and  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  ablest  soldiers  in  any  army.  He  has 
done  more  than  he  is  aware  of  to  stimulate  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  officers  and  to  improve  our  Army." 

This  is  the  more  significant  because  the  main 
subject  of  the  letter  was  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  separate  Auxiliary  Force  Brigades.  Wolseley  was 
in  favour  of  brigading  Militia  and  Volunteers  with 
Regulars;  Buller  preferred  the  system,  afterwards 
followed  when  the  Territorial  Force  was  organized, 
namely,  the  formation  of  homogeneous  Brigades  of 
each  different  branch  of  the  Army.  Wolseley  desired 
to  stiffen  the  Auxiliary  troops  by  the  presence  in  the 
same  Brigades  of  Regular  units  ;  Buller  was  afraid 
that  the  effect  might  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
wanted  to  have  Brigades  made  up  of  units  possessing 
the  same  average  standard  of  training  and  fighting 
value.  The  difference  was  fundamental,  but  the 
two  men  were  big  enough  to  disagree,  without  losing 
their  affection  and  respect  for  each  other. 

I  have  above  referred  to  Buller  rather  than  Wood 
as  Wolseley's  second,  and  my  reason  for  doing  so  is 
an  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  himself 
when    speaking   to   General    Sir   Edward    Hutton: 
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"  Buller,  and  Buller  alone,  approached  Wolseley  in 
some  of  his  great  qualities."  The  three  together 
made  a  strong  combination.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's 
strength  lay  in  actual  training  and  field  work :  office 
work  was  uncongenial  to  him.  Wolseley  had  the 
imagination  and  the  far-reaching  vision,  in  some 
sort  indeed  the  poetic  mind.  Buller  was  at  least  as 
good  a  trainer  as  Wood  (Mr.  Fortescue  has  classed 
him  with  Hawley  as  one  of  the  two  greatest  trainers 
of  soldiers  of  our  time),  but  in  addition  he  had  the 
faculty  of  intense  mental  concentration  on  any 
problem  that  presented  itself  to  him,  and  the  power 
of  untiring  work  on  the  details  of  its  solution,  and 
the  formulation  and  practical  application  of  the 
results. 

The  last  sentence  of  Wolseley's  letter  quoted 
above — "  He  has  done  more  than  he  is  aware  of  to 
stimulate  the  rising  generation  of  officers " — is  of 
considerable  significance.  Lord  Wolseley  was  intel- 
lectually so  far  above  the  ordinary  run  of  men  that 
he  stood  somewhat  aloof  from,  and  was  by  no  means 
popular  with,  the  general  body  of  military  officers. 
He  was  admired,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  sympathy 
between  him  and  them.  His  fighting  record  was  a 
fine  one,  but  it  was  an  old  story,  to  the  officer  of  the 
'80's  and  '90's. 

On  the  other  hand,  Redvers  Buller' s  fighting  record 
was  of  later  date  ;  he  was  known  as  a  fine  rider, 
a  good  shot,  and  a  good  sportsman  generally.  A 
reform  fathered  by  Wolseley  might  have  had  a  cold 
and  grudging  reception :  godfathered  by  Buller, 
acceptance  was  secure. 

In  another  direction  also  Buller  was  of  great 
assistance   to    Wolseley.      It    is   well   known   that 
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the  Commander-in-Chief,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Lord  Wolseley  in 
many  of  the  changes  that  the  latter  desired  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Army.  Though  by  no  means  the  mere 
obstructionist,  that  it  was  the  fashion  at  the  time 
in  certain  quarters  to  describe  him  as  being,  the 
Duke  was  of  the  old  school,  and  thought  that  changes 
should  be  introduced  very  gradually,  and  only  when 
absolutely  necessary.  He  did  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
recognize  that  what  the  Army  of  the  '60's  and  '70's 
required  was  not  so  much  reform  as  reconstruction. 
Thus  he  was  against  the  abolition  of  Purchase  of 
Commissions,  and  the  introduction  of  Short  Service, 
both  of  which  were,  in  Wolseley' s  eyes,  essential  to 
the  creation  of  an  efficient  modern  army.  Once  the 
reforms  were  introduced  the  Duke  loyally  carried 
them  out,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  thought  them 
unwise.  Wolseley' s  fiery  volatile  nature  chafed  at 
the  resistance  that  had  to  be  overcome,  and  in  spite 
of  his  undoubted  personal  affection  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, there  was  a  great  lack  of  sympathy, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  between  the 
two  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Buller's  quiet  reserved  nature 
appealed  strongly  to  the  Duke,  and  he  was  able 
to  act  as  a"  buffer  state  "  between  him  and  Lord 
Wolseley.  He  was  a  broader-minded  man  than 
either  of  them,  and  could  see  both  sides  of  a  disputed 
question.  Being  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  both 
he  was  able  to  smooth  away  friction  when  they  got, 
as  they  frequently  did,  on  each  other's  nerves.  Lord 
Wolseley  himself  acknowledged  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Buller's  influence  over  their  Chief,  he  would 
have   found   it    much  more  difficult,  even  if  not 
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impossible,  to  put  through  the  changes  on  which 
his  heart  was  set. 

The  general  trend  of  Wolseley's  reforms  was  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  soldier  think  for  himself, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  machine  for  carrying  out 
a  superior's  orders.  The  Duke  feared  that  if  the 
soldier  was  taught  to  think  too  much  for  himself 
he  would  become  a  less  efficient  fighting  man,  an 
opinion  that  was  held  probably  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
Generals  and  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Army  in 
the  '70's  and  Ws. 

The  following  conversation  must  have  occurred 
hundreds  of  times  in  those  years,  and  even  up  to  the 
time  of  the  South  African  War.  A  soldier  or  junior 
officer  did  something  of  which  his  senior  disapproved. 
After  the  question,  "  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  and  the 
reply,  "  Because  I  thought  it  the  best  thing  to  do," 
came  the  final  and  crushing  retort,  "  You  are  not 
supposed  to  think.  Do  what  you  are  told,  and  don't 
presume  to  think  again."  Wolseley  was  determined 
to  abolish  such  a  mechanical  form  of  discipline  : 
Buller,  taught  by  Hawley,  was  equally  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  eradicating  the  evil.  The  following 
story  told  by  him  in  a  memorandum  laid  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  War  in  South  Africa  is 
characteristically  illustrative,  and  shows  at  what 
an  early  date  his  thoughts  were  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion : 

"In  1873  I  took  exception  to  an  examination  paper 
compiled  by  the  late  Sir  George  Colley.  He  said,  '  Can 
you  write  a  better  ?  '  I  brought  him  one  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  said,  '  Yes,  in  a  sense  that  is  a  better  paper, 
but  I  dare  not  set  it,  or  anything  like  it ;  every  candi- 
date would  fail.  Your  questions  are  all  problems,  and  our 
candidates  have  not  been  taught  to  think,'  " 
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So  far  the  tale  gives  only  his  thoughts  as  a  compara- 
tively junior  officer.  The  memorandum  goes  on  to 
give  his  views  of  thirty  years  later  of  the  best  way 
of  remedying  the  evil  of  "non-thinking": 

"It  is  no  unfair  criticism  to  say  that  most  of  our  boys 
are  taught  to  learn  by  heart,  and  not  taught  to  think.  To 
be  a  good  officer  in  the  field  a  man  must  not  only  possess 
some  general  knowledge,  but  must  also  have  the  hunter's 
instinct.  This  I  may  define  as  the  capacity  for  immediate 
action  dictated  by  rapid  deductions  based  on  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  knowledge  of  ground,  and  quick,  accurate, 
comprehensive  observation. 

"  Every  year  country-bred  boys  form  a  smaller,  and 
suburban-bred  boys  a  larger,  proportion  of  our  candidates  ; 
and  as  a  rule  the  latter  have  the  least  hunter's  instinct. 
How  are  they  to  be  taught  ?  Drill,  training,  and  lectures 
will  do  a  good  deal,  and  will  teach  them  '  How  to  do  it.' 
But  we  want  more,  we  want  to  train  them  to  know  what 
to  do :  to  make  up  their  own  minds,  to  appreciate  instinc- 
tively the  value  of  any  possible  action  and  its  probable 
effect  on  others,  to  learn  how  and  when  to  co-operate,  and 
when  and  why  to  play  a  lone  hand. 

"  All  teaching  requires  a  foundation,  and  we  want  in  an 
army  an  organized  system  of  which  the  young  officer  can 
acquire  an  understanding  as  he  gains  experience,  and  which 
as  a  test  he  can  mentally  apply  to  the  problems  he  is  con- 
fronted with  in  the  course  of  his  duty.  Years  ago  I  studied 
the  nervous  system  of  the  human  body  in  order  to  gain  from 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  complete  organization  some 
practical  rules  to  guide  me  in  the  solution  of  the  various 
problems  that  presented  themselves,  and  the  knowledge 
has  been  invaluable. 

"  But  for  general  use  a  simpler  training  is  required. 

"  I  wish  to  see  a  regular  system  of  financial  responsibility 
throughout  the  Army.  I  believe  it  could  be  easily  introduced, 
and  that  it  would  promote  both  economy  and  efficiency, 
but  it  would  do  more  than  that.  Every  officer  would  learn 
with  the  alphabet  of  his  work  that  he  would  have  successive 
spheres  of  work  within  which  he  had  freedom  of  action,  but 
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outside  which  he  could  not  step  without  reference  to  higher 
authority  ;  and  would  thus  acquire  the  framework  of  his 
future  training.  To  train  an  officer  to  accept  responsibility, 
in  other  words  to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  you  must  give 
him  power.  Give  the  power  and  train  him  to  use  it  by 
setting  bounds  to  its  use." 

The  underlying  idea  in  Buller's  mind  was  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  most  serious  responsibility  that  can 
fall  on  an  officer  is  financial  responsibility.  Mistakes 
in  the  handling  of  public  moneys  bring  their  own 
punishment  automatically,  in  a  way  that  mistakes 
in  other  matters  do  not. 

At  the  end  of  the  memorandum  he  gives  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  his  theory: 

"  The  case  of  the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  worth  considering  in  this  connection. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  unusual  proportion  of  them  were 
men  of  great  boldness,  readiness  and  resource,  fearless  of 
responsibility,  and  quick  in  an  emergency.  May  this  not 
have  been  the  outcome  of  their  financial  training  ?  I 
state  the  point  for  what  it  may  be  worth." 

To  the  objection  that  the  men  he  referred  to  often 
used  their  financial  responsibility  in  an  improper 
manner,  and  that  the  same  result  might  follow,  with 
consequent  waste,  malversation,  etc.,  he  points  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  irregular  and 
delayed  payments  of  salaries  placed  temptation  in 
the  way  of  officers,  in  a  manner  impossible  in  these 
days. 

The  reference  made  above  to  the  study  which  Sir 
Redvers  made  of  the  human  nervous  system  is  an 
important  instance  of  his  methods  of  thought.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  whether  because  he  was  by 
nature  silent,  or  because  he  was  best  known  to  the 
world  of  society  and  the  general  public  by  his  fighting 
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record,  perhaps  even  from  the  idea  suggested  by  his 
name,  he  was  looked  on  by  those  who  did  not  know 
him  as  a  man  who  used  his  mind  but  little,  and 
relied  chiefly  on  sheer  brute  force  to  achieve  any  end 
on  which  he  was  determined.  A  few  months  ago 
a  writer,  whose  name  escapes  me,  described  him  as 
unintellectual,  and  indeed  attributed  his  popularity 
with  the  rank  and  file  to  this  mental  defect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Any  action  he  ever  took  was  the  result  of 
deep  thought,  whether  in  the  field  or  the  office.  In 
October,  1901,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Wolseley,  referring 
to  his  work  in  South  Africa  : 

"  I  did  nothing  without  earnest  thought,  and  for  every- 
thing I  did  I  have  a  reason  thought  out  with  the  best  of  my 
military  ability,  and  based  on  knowledge  I  possessed  at 
the  time." 

Given  correct  premises  (which  in  war  is  the  one 
condition  most  difficult  to  ensure)  he  was  rarely 
apt  to  make  a  mistake  :  it  was  this  faculty  of  deep 
thought  and  careful  deduction  that  made  him  so 
successful  as  an  administrator,  and  more  especially 
when  concerned  with  questions  of  finance.  The  case 
just  mentioned  of  his  study  of  the  nervous  system 
shows  his  method  of  getting  to  the  root  of  a  subject. 
Since  an  army  is  a  collection  of  men,  each  of  whom 
possesses  in  his  body  a  definite  organization  whereby 
the  orders  of  a  central  authority,  the  brain,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  different  limbs,  he  appears  to  have 
argued  that  by  studying  first  the  individual  he  might 
solve  the  secret  of  the  proper  method  of  organizing 
any  mass  of  men,  by  working  on  the  same  lines. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  to  show  how  far 
he  carried  his  studies,  but  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
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nervous  interdependence  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  the  independence  effected 
by  reflex  action  and  unconscious  response  to  accus- 
tomed stimuli,  whereby  even  complicated  movements 
can  be  made  without  reference  to  the  central  author- 
ity, the  conception  seems  very  fruitful  and  suggestive. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  a  man  so 
distinguished  for  bodily  strength,  and  of  more  than 
average  stature,  would  have  been  inclined  to  attribute 
undue  importance  to  similar  qualities  in  candidates 
for  Commissions.  But  in  this  question  again  he 
thought  more  of  mental  than  of  physical  qualities. 
When  giving  evidence  before  Lord  Sandhurst's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Entrance  Examination  for  Candidates 
for  Commissions,  he  objected  to  any  examination  for 
physical  development,  apart  from  the  ordinary 
standards  of  height  and  chest  measurement.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Army  did  not  want  merely 
"  strong  men  "  as  officers,  but  men  with  the  moral 
qualities  of  pluck  and  endurance.  He  quoted  cases 
from  his  own  experience  where  men,  who  could  not 
have  passed  any  test  for  bodily  strength,  lasted 
through  two  campaigns,  whereas  well-developed, 
athletic,  active  men  collapsed  at  once.  He  also 
deprecated  any  marks  being  given  for  riding,  shooting, 
and  physical  accomplishments  generally. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  stated  that  as 
regards  book-knowledge  he  preferred  lads  with  an 
education  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions generally,  without  any  specialization  in 
military  subjects.  He  thought  that  the  subjects 
taken  should  be  few  :  Mathematics,  Latin,  and  French 
or  German,  preferably  the  latter,  but  not  Science. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  inculcating  a  thinking 
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habit,  on  which  both  Sir  Redvers  and  Lord  Wolseley 
laid  such  stress,  he  thought  that  even  in  the  case 
of  the  rank  and  file  this  might  be  approached  from 
the  financial  side.  One  of  his  suggestions  in  this 
direction  was  that  as  regards  clothing  the  soldier 
should  merely  be  fitted  out  once  for  all  at  the  start. 
After  that  the  State,  having  decided  the  amount  of 
money  that  it  intended  to  spend  annually  on  clothing, 
should  give  the  man  that  amount,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  would  ensure  his  being  properly  dressed. 
If  by  extra  carefulness  a  soldier  managed  to  make  his 
clothes  last  longer  than  the  average,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  any  money  that  he  saved  in  this  way. 
In  short  his  aim  was  in  all  things  to  make  the  soldier 
look  forward,  and  think  for  himself,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  not  to  dry-nurse  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
had  no  longer  any  sense  of  responsibility  for  his 
bodily  needs.  In  this  way  not  only  would  he  be  a 
better  soldier  during  his  colour-service,  but,  when 
he  went  to  the  Reserve,  he  would  have  learnt  how  to 
husband  his  resources.  As  it  was,  men  returned  to 
civilian  life  not  realizing  that  they  would  have  to 
keep  some  of  their  income  for  clothes,  having  become 
so  accustomed  to  have  them  provided  from  the 
Quartermaster's  store.  For  the  same  reason  he 
objected  to  the  issue  of  Deferred  Pay  as  discouraging 
the  saving  habit,  which  it  was  most  important  to 
foster. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  the  habit  of  thought  in 
soldiers  of  all  ranks,  Wolseley  and  his  two  colleagues 
did  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  soldier's 
daily  life,  his  food  and  housing  more  particularly. 
The  latter  could  only  be  achieved  gradually,  but  it 
was  during  the  years  which  Buller  spent  at  the  War 
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Office  that  Aldershot,  the  most  important  military 
station  in  the  kingdom,  was  converted  from  a  wilder- 
ness of  condemned  wooden  huts  to  a  cantonment  of 
well-arranged,  well-built  barracks.  They  aimed  not 
only  at  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  soldier,  but  also 
at  heightening  his  self-respect  by  providing  him  with 
accommodation  such  as  should  not  necessitate  his 
sleeping  and  eating  in  the  same  room,  under  the 
uncivilized  conditions  so  vividly  described  by  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  William  Robertson  in  his  book,  From 
Private  to  Field- Marshal. 

Much  has  no  doubt  been  done  in  the  same  direction 
since  the  South  African  War,  but  the  whole  history 
of  the  British  Army  shows  no  advance  in  these  re- 
spects in  any  way  comparable  to  that  effected  between 
the  date  when  Sir  Redvers  Buller  took  up  the  duties 
of  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Forces  and  that  on 
which  he  laid  down  those  of  Adjutant-General. 

In  1889,  Buller  was  a  member  of,  and  the  moving 
spirit  in,  a  Committee  presided  over  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  (afterwards  Lord  Iddesleigh)  which  recom- 
mended the  supervision  of  Regimental  Messing  by 
a  Field  Officer  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose,  the 
provision  of  improved  cooking  apparatus,  and  the 
better  teaching  of  regimental  cooks.  It  was  from 
this  Committee  that  the  proposal  for  formation  of 
the  School  of  Cookery  at  Aldershot  originated. 

It  is  essentially  due  to  the  work  done  in  those  ten 
strenuous  years  that  the  soldier  of  the  present  day 
is  immeasurably  better  housed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  fed,  than  the  average  of  the  class  from  which 
he,  in  general,  comes. 

The  present  writer  served  in  India  from  1886  to 
J  899,  the  very  years  during  which  the  first  and  most 
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important  advance  was  made.  He  was  therefore 
the  more  able  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  the 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  not  only  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  soldier  lived,  but  also 
in  the  man  himself. 

The  change  from  long  service  to  short  service, 
inevitable  and  beneficial  as  it  was  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  had  certain  manifest  disadvantages  as 
regards  the  individual  man  in  the  ranks. 

If  the  old  uncivilized  conditions  of  barrack  life  had 
persisted,  the  soldier  would  have  returned  to  civil  life 
the  worse  for  his  period  of  Colour  Service,  instead  of 
as  now  improved  in  manner  and  habits,  and  self- 
respect.  That  improvement  he  owes  to  the  work 
of  Wolseley,  Buller,  and  Evelyn  Wood.  They  were 
the  pioneers  in  the  good  work,  and  though  others 
have  since  done  much  to  further  that  work,  they 
have  merely  built  on  the  foundation  that  the  three 
master-masons  originally  laid. 

Having  spent  so  many  years  in  the  War  Office, 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  had  naturally  very  decided 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  War  Office  Reform. 
Though  these  are  now  of  academic  interest  only,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  sketch  shortly  the  lines  on 
which  he  considered  such  reform  should  proceed. 

It  must  be  premised  that  he  was  of  course  speaking 
of  the  now  obsolete  condition  of  affairs  which  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  whole 
Army,  instead  of  an  Army  Council  as  at  present. 
When  under  examination  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  War  in  South  Africa,  he  made  the 
following  statement  of  his  views: 

"  In  the  interests  of  the  education  of  officers  the  re- 
organization of  the  War  Office  is  an  urgent  necessity. 
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"  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  standard  of  organi- 
zation of  Staff  work  and  a  standard  pattern  of  Staff  duty, 
which  officers  should  look  to  and  learn  from.  These  stand- 
ards should  be  found  in  the  War  Office.  They  are  not  to 
be  found  there  now,  nor  ever  have  been  in  the  past.  The 
work  in  the  War  Office  is  of  its  very  nature  divisible  into 
two  distinct  but  inter-independent  sections  :  '  The  Military 
Policy  of  the  Country  '  and  the  '  Military  Government  of 
the  Army.'  Under  the  first  head  are  found  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  under  the  second  those  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This  is  the  division  that  Lord  Cardwell 
evidently  intended,  but  did  not  live  to  create." 

Buller's  idea  was  that  the  civil  and  military  sides 
of  the  War  Office  should  be  kept  absolutely  distinct 
as  regards  their  routine  work  :  The  military  side, 
that  is  the  military  government  of  the  Army,  should 
in  his  opinion  be  organized  in  peace  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Staff  of  the  Army  in  the  field  would  be 
organized  in  war.  Most  important  of  all,  he  thought, 
the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  of  the  General  Officers  Commanding 
Districts  should  be  identical  under  both  conditions 
of  service.  In  war  enormous  financial  powers  and 
responsibilities  were  thrown  on  the  commander  in 
the  field,  at  a  time  when  no  check  could  be  applied. 
He  should  be  educated  to  exercise  these  powers  and 
responsibilities  in  peace,  when  a  sufficient  control 
could  be  maintained  over  his  activities. 

"  The  War  Office  should  hand  over  to  the  Army  the  funds 
voted  by  Parliament  and  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Officer  Commanding  a  District  should  be 
responsible  for  those  funds,  and  should  be  accountable  for 
those  funds  ;  he  should  watch  their  expenditure  and  account 
for  their  expenditure  through  his  staff,  and  in  that  way  it 
would  be  brought  down  to  every  man  in  every  rank  in  the 
Army  that  the  expenditure  of  military  funds  is  a  matter  in 
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which  they  have  a  vital  interest.  At  the  present  moment 
(said  in  February,  1903)  they  are  entirely  removed  from  that 
interest.  I  have  heard  a  Commander-in-Chief  say  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  he  had  the  slightest  responsibility  for 
expenditure,  and  it  is  the  same  with  most  officers  in  the 
Army.  The  only  way  in  which  I  think  you  can  get  the 
training  for  war  is  through,  in  the  commencement,  a  finan- 
cial training  ;  if  you  make  officers  responsible  first  of  all 
for  their  finance  they  will  gradually  become  responsible  for 
other  things,  and  they  will  gradually  learn  to  think." 

The  civil  side  of  the  War  Office,  in  Sir  Redvers' 
scheme,  would  deal  only  with  the  military  policy  of 
the  country,  that  is  its  policy  as  regards  the  organi- 
zation and  strength  of  the  Army,  as  regards  offence 
and  defence,  as  regards  buildings,  measures  intended 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  etc. 

The  link  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Office  would 
be  provided  in  two  ways :  first,  by  an  Advisory  Board, 
or,  as  Sir  Redvers  termed  it,  a  "  Board  of  Intellectual 
Equipment,"  of  which,  amongst  others,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  some  of  his  Staff  should  be 
members ;  and  secondly,  by  the  Accountant-General. 
The  duty  of  the  latter  should  be  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  General  Officers  Commanding  Districts,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  details  of  that  expenditure, 
as  long  as  it  was  within  the  limits  allotted,  and  as 
long  as  the  money  had  been  spent  in  a  legitimate 
manner. 

Always  Sir  Redvers  came  back  to  the  same  point, 
that  the  only  way  to  educate  officers  to  think  was  to 
throw  a  certain  financial  responsibility  on  their 
shoulders.  It  was  in  all  probability,  in  part  at  least, 
his  own  experience.  In  the  early  days  of  his  service 
he  had,  as  a  younger  son,  been  compelled  to  exercise 
great  care  in  the  regulation  of  his  personal  expendi- 
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ture.  He  frequently  referred  to  the  great  benefit  he 
had  reaped  from  this  enforced  economy,  when  his 
succession  to  the  family  property  placed  the  manage- 
ment of  a  considerable  fortune  in  his  hands. 

Two  important  appointments  fell  vacant  whilst 
Redvers  Buller  was  at  the  War  Office :  those  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  and  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Army  Head-quarters. 

The  first-named  fell  vacant  in  1893.  It  was  offered 
to  Sir  Redvers,  but  declined  for  personal  reasons. 
One  that  weighed  very  strongly  with  him  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  never,  except  for  a  few  months,  as 
a  very  junior  subaltern,  served  in  India.  He  would 
therefore  have  had  everything  to  learn  as  regards 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  service  in  that  country, 
and  be  forced  to  rely,  for  a  time  at  least,  more  than 
he  cared  to  do  on  the  advice  of  his  subordinates. 
The  second  was  that  going  to  India  would  have 
entailed  either  the  separation  of  his  wife  from  her 
children,  or  else  separation  from  himself. 

The  latter  reason  was  probably  the  more  compel- 
ling. It  would  not  have  taken  long  for  him  to  over- 
come his  ignorance  of  local  conditions,  and  this 
disadvantage  would  have  been  largely  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefit  to  the  Army  of  India  of 
having  a  Chief  who  brought  a  fresh  mind  to  the 
study  of  its  needs. 

As  far  as  he  himself  was  personally  concerned  it 
would  have  been  a  great  advantage  for  him  to  get 
into  a  new  groove.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  has  many  opportunities  for  getting  into  direct 
touch  with  troops,  during  their  training,  and  especi- 
ally of  dealing  with  comparatively  large  bodies  of 
men,  at  the  cold  weather  Camps  of  Exercise.     Such 
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opportunities  did  not  occur  in  those  days  in  England, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Sir  Redvers  suffered  in 
after  years  from  lack  of  such  experience. 

In  1895  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  for  over  thirty  years,  retired 
from  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  War 
Office.  His  obvious  successor  was  Lord  Wolseley, 
but  the  Government  then  in  power  had  objections  to 
his  appointment  to  succeed  the  Duke.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Mr.  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
offered  the  post  to  Sir  Redvers,  and  the  following 
account  of  what  happened  is  taken  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  to  him  four 
years  later. 

After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  question  had 
been  the  subject  of  confidential  communications 
between  him  and  others,  Sir  Henry  continues  : 

"As  a  result  ...  I  sounded  you  as  to  your  ideas  and 
feelings.  It  was  I  who  opened  the  subject  to  you,  not  you 
to  me,  and  this  was  quite  preliminary  to  any  decision  in  the 
matter.  I  found  you  most  unwilling  to  contemplate  your 
own  appointment :  you  dwelt  on  your  obligations  to,  and 
friendship  for,  Lord  W.  ;  you  deprecated  the  idea  of  your 
promotion,  and  you  did  this  not  by  way  of  a  mere  '  nolo 
episcopari  '  or  an  affectation  of  reluctance,  but  with  an 
evident  earnestness  which  greatly  impressed  me.  One 
phrase  you  used  remains  in  my  mind — you  said  you  con- 
sidered yourself  a  good  second  man,  but  you  were  not  by 
any  means  sure  you  would  be  a  good  first  man.  So  far  from 
anything  like  '  pushing  '  or  '  intriguing  '  you  disclaimed  in 
your  communications  with  me  any  thought  of  your  own 
advancement  at  that  time,  and  advocated  the  high  claims 
(which  indeed  were  evident)  of  Lord  W." 

This  letter  is  ample  proof  that  Buller  did  his 
utmost  to  avoid  taking  the  appointment  of  Com- 
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mander-in-Chief  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
best  to  engineer  its  being  given  to  Lord  Wolseley. 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  however,  refused  to  take 
Buller's  advice,  and  asked  and  obtained  Queen 
Victoria's  consent  to  Buller's  appointment.  The 
Commission  confirming  the  decision  was  actually 
made  out  and  awaiting  signature,  when  the  Liberal 
Government  went  out  as  the  result  of  a  defeat  on  the 
question  of  the  reserves  of  cordite  ammunition  kept 
in  store.  The  new  Government  at  once  appointed 
Lord  Wolseley  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  continuing  in  his  appointment  of  Adjutant- 
General. 

The  inner  history  of  the  transaction  was  known  to 
comparatively  few  people,  though  the  fact  that  Sir 
Redvers  had  missed  the  appointment  by  a  hair- 
breadth was  practically  public  property.  In  some 
circles  he  was  accused  of  having  intrigued  against 
his  old  friend,  a  disloyalty  of  which  he  was  incapable. 
He  had  in  fact  written  to  Lord  Wolseley  a  short  time 
before  :  "I  should  not  like  to  stand  in  your  way  for 
anything,"  adding  that  what  he  would  like  best  of  all 
was  a  year's  holiday  to  look  after  his  private  affairs. 

An  old  friend,  a  member  of  the  Court,  wrote  to 
him  : 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  not  being  made  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  part  you  are  known  to  have  played  in  the 
matter  is  better  than  any  Commander-in-Chief  ship  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  long  run  will,  I  hope,  give  you  infinitely 
more  satisfaction." 

Her  Majesty's  comment  on  the  affair  was  that 
though  Sir  Redvers  had  declined  to  be  a  Commander- 
in-Chief,  he  had  made  one. 

The  ten  years  that  Buller  spent  at  the  War  Office 
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told  heavily  on  him  in  certain  respects.  The  fifties 
of  a  man's  life  are  a  decisive  period,  and  practically 
for  the  whole  of  them  he  sat  in  a  London  office. 
Such  an  existence  does  not  conduce  to  mental 
elasticity,  or  accustom  a  man  to  making  rapid  deci- 
sions. A  brilliant  writer  has  said  lately  that  London 
was  Buller's  Capua.1  In  a  bodily  sense  this  is  an 
exaggeration.  In  South  Africa  Sir  Redvers  showed 
that  he  still  possessed  powers  of  physical  endurance 
beyond  the  average  of  his  years.  But  he  had 
undoubtedly  aged  more  rapidly  than  he  would  have 
had  he  spent  those  years,  or  even  half  of  them,  in  an 
active  command  of  troops.  The  loss  was  his,  but 
the  gain  was  the  Army's  and  the  nation's.  There 
was  probably  no  other  man  in  the  Service  who 
could  have  brought  such  powers  of  concentrated 
thought  and  such  administrative  capacity  to  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  that  confronted  him 
as  Quartermaster-General  and  Adjutant- General. 

Sir  Redvers  eventually  left  the  War  Office  on  the 
30th  September,  1897,  and  spent  the  next  twelve 
months  in  much- needed  rest. 

He  apparently  even  thought  of  retiring,  for  when 
Lord  Wolseley  wrote  to  him  in  June,  1898,  offering 
him  the  Aldershot  Command,  he  replied  that  he  was 
diffident  as  to  his  potential  value  in  that  position, 
and  not  sure  that  he  really  wanted  to  go  there  at 
all.  But  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  try,  as  work  of  some 
sort  was  a  necessity  to  him,  and  he  preferred  soldier- 
ing to  anything  else,  though  more  than  one  opening 
in  civil  life  had  been  offered  to  him. 

He  took  over  his  new  appointment  on  the  9th 
October,   1898,   but  before  doing  so  had  his  first 

1  Letters  to  Somebody,  by  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson,  p.  90. 
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experience  of  commanding  a  considerable  force  of  all 
arms,  on  the  manoeuvres  of  1898.  Two  armies, 
Northern  and  Southern,  were  formed,  each  con- 
sisting of  rather  over  20,000  men.  His  opponent 
was  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  Sir  Redvers  did  not  handle  his  force  very 
skilfully.  His  adversary  had  the  advantage  over 
him  in  that  whilst  Buller  had  been  sitting  in  an  office, 
the  Duke  had  exercised  the  command  at  Aldershot 
for  five  years. 

Sir  Redvers  held  the  Aldershot  Command  only 
for  about  a  year  on  this  occasion,  as  he  sailed  for 
South  Africa  on  the  14th  October,  1899.  He  had  not 
therefore  much  opportunity  of  impressing  his  person- 
ality on  the  system  of  training  in  the  Command. 

In  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  he  did  his  best  to 
impress  on  his  Staff  and  subordinate  Generals  the 
importance  of  encouraging  independent  thought  and 
initiative  amongst  junior  officers  and  men.  His 
comments  at  the  conclusions  of  the  various  Field 
Days  were,  on  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  French, 
perfect  models  of  what  such  criticisms  should  be. 

Before  going  on  to  deal  with  the  South  African 
War,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
Buller's  most  important  achievement,  the  creation 
of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  also  of  that  interlude 
in  his  military  career,  his  work  as  Special  Commis- 
sioner and  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  ARMY  SERVICE 

CORPS  AND   ITS   WORK  IN  THE   SOUTH 

AFRICAN  WAR1 

Sir  Redvers  Buller's  greatest  achievement  was  the 
creation  of  the  Army  Service  Corps.  As  far  as  any 
piece  of  constructive  work  can  be  said  to  be  the  work 
of  one  man,  it  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  Army  Service  Corps  was  Buller's  work. 

If  he  had  never  done  anything  else  in  his  service, 
this  one  great  reform  would  have  given  him  a  claim 
to  rank  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  builders  of  the 
British  Army,  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  in  1914. 

The  essence  of  this  reform  was  that  he  finally  and 
definitely  linked  Transport  and  Supply  together; 
next,  that  he  made  this  unified  service  an  integral 
part  of  the  Army;  and,  lastly,  that  he  gave  the 
officers  of  the  newly  formed  corps  such  a  position, 
and  opened  to  them  such  prospects  of  advancement, 
as  were  calculated  to  attract  (and  have  in  the  event 
actually  attracted)  keen  and  ambitious  soldiers  to 
join  its  ranks. 

To  realize  the  greatness  of  this  reform  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  state  of  affairs  as  regards 

1 1  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  kind  and  most 
generous  assistance  of  General  Sir  C.  H.  Bridge,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
for  the  facta  on  which  this  chapter  is  founded. 
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Supply  and  Transport  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Up  to  the  year  1887  these  services  were  under 
civilian  control,  either  as  being  directly  under  the 
Treasury,  or  as  part  of  the  Civil  side  of  the  War 
Office.  They  were  used  by  the  Army,  but  they  did 
not,  in  any  real  sense,  belong  to  the  Army.  They 
were  "in  it,"  but  not  "of  it."  Their  master  was 
not  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  whom  they  worked, 
but  the  Treasury  which  paid  them.  Their  efficiency 
was  judged,  not  by  the  success  they  achieved  in 
feeding  the  soldier,  but  by  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  kept  their  accounts  and  their  rigorous  obser- 
vance of  Treasury  regulations,  which  had  for  their 
first  and  last  object,  economy. 

The  executive  work  of  Supply  and  Transport  was 
carried  out  by  contractors,  over  whom  the  Com- 
missary-General and  his  subordinates  exercised  a 
control  which  was  chiefly  financial,  viz.  the  making 
of  the  contracts  and  the  checking  of  accounts. 
Doubtless  in  certain  cases  individual  Commissariat 
officers  exercised  a  greater  authority,  by  the  power 
of  their  own  personalities,  but,  being  civilians,  they 
had  not  at  their  command  any  adequate  military 
organization  through  which  to  enforce  this  authority. 

In  the  Peninsular  War,  Wellington,  who  prided 
himself  on  being  a  good  Commissary-General,  un- 
doubtedly made  the  best  that  could  be  made  of  such 
a  system,  but  in  the  long  peace  that  followed  Waterloo 
his  methods  were  forgotten,  and  the  Crimean  War 
was,  as  regards  Supply  and  Transport,  merely  a 
tragedy.  The  establishment  of  the  Commissariat 
Department  had  been  cut  to  the  quick,  and  when 
war  was  declared  it  was  expanded  by  the  hasty  com- 
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missioning  of  Treasury  clerks,  and  other  civilians  of 
even  less  experience.  The  blame  for  the  failure  of 
the  Supply  service  was  laid  by  the  Army  on  the 
unhappy  Commissary-General  and  his  subordinates, 
as  hard-working,  able  and  conscientious  a  body  of  men 
as  any  other  collection  of  officials.  It  is  true  that  the 
inevitable  Royal  Commission  after  the  war  laid  the 
blame  on  the  proper  shoulders,  those  of  the  author- 
ities at  home,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Army  as  a 
whole  ever  realized  this  tardy  amende,  and  the 
resulting  tradition  was  not  such  as  to  make  the 
Commissariat  service  popular  in  the  Army,  or 
attractive  to  the  best  class  of  recruit. 

After  the  Crimea  the  Commissariat  establishment 
was  increased,  and  appointments  in  the  Department 
were  offered  to  subalterns  of  the  Line  with  not  less 
than  twelve  months'  service.  But  even  the  prospect 
of  higher  pay  and  allowances  did  not  prove  sufficiently 
attractive  to  junior  combatant  officers,  and  vacancies 
had  mostly  to  be  filled  direct  from  civil  life. 

In  1870  all  the  administrative  services  of  the 
Army,  including  the  Commissariat,  were  consolidated 
into  one  organization,  the  Control  Department. 

As  regards  its  most  important  function,  that  of 
feeding  the  Army,  the  Control  Department  failed 
most  signally  in  the  Ashanti  War.  It  was  only 
the  energy  of  Wolseley  and  the  common  sense  and 
tact  of  Colley  that  saved  the  force  from  starvation. 

The  "  Control  "  came  to  an  end  in  1876,  and  was 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  the  Supply  and 
Transport  personnel  being  formed  into  a  separate 
service  with  the  title  of  the  "  Commissariat  and  Trans- 
port Staff. ' '  Thus  for  the  first  time  the  linking  of  these 
two  services  was  recognized,  at  least  in  principle. 
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In  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  Wars  and  the 
Mutiny,  separate  Transport  Corps  had  been  formed, 
the  "  Royal  Wagon  Train  "  in  the  first  case,  the 
"  Land  Transport  Corps  "  in  the  second,  and  the 
"  Military  Train  "  in  the  third.  The  Royal  Wagon 
Train  disappeared  in  1833,  the  Land  Transport  Corps 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  but  the  Military  Train 
survived  long  enough  to  be  gathered  up  into  the 
embrace  of  the  Control  Department.  The  Train 
was  a  purely  military  organization  ;  its  officers  and 
men  were  transferred  from  Line  Regiments,  retaining 
their  rank  and  combatant  status.  It  was  not  placed 
under  the  Commissariat,  as  it  should  logically  have 
been  :  such  a  step  was  of  course  impossible  as  long 
as  the  officers  of  the  Commissariat  were  practically 
civilians  without  executive  military  rank. 

The  Train  took  precedence,  as  a  Mounted  Corps, 
after  the  junior  Cavalry  Regiment,  or,  as  its  members 
preferred  to  phrase  it,  before  the  senior  regiment  of 
the  Foot  Guards,  and  in  the  Mutiny  was  actually 
used  as  Cavalry.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  surprising 
that  under  such  circumstances  there  was  consider- 
able friction  between  the  officers  of  the  Military 
Train  and  the  nondescript  semi-civilians,  so  they 
considered  them,  of  the  Commissariat.  Nor  can  one 
wonder  that  when  a  new  Transport  organization  was 
proposed  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  its  members 
should  be  "  more  of  the  wagoner  and  less  of  the 
dragoon." 

In  1880  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
method  of  recruitment  of  the  Commissariat  and 
Transport  Corps.  Direct  Departmental  Commissions 
were  abolished  and  all  new  appointments  were  given 
to  officers  of  the  Cavalry,  Artillery,  or  Infantry,  of 
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more  than  five  years'  service,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
rank  of  Captain.  These  officers  were  taken  into  the 
corps  for  five  years,  being  seconded  in  their  regiments. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  they  had  the  option  of 
serving  for  another  five  years,  still  being  seconded 
in  their  regiments.  On  the  termination  of  this  second 
period  they  had  to  elect  for  permanent  service  with 
the  Commissariat  and  Transport  or  return  to  their 
original  units.  This  was  the  theory  :  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  before  the  first  ten  years  were  out  the  Com- 
missariat and  Transport  Staff  had  become  the  new 
Army  Service  Corps. 

While,  however,  it  lasted  there  was  the  anomalous 
position  in  which  officers  still  holding  combatant 
commissions  served  under  the  orders  of  officials  who 
did  not  possess  even  military  titles.  In  1884  this 
was  rectified  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  grant  of 
titular  rank  to  all  officers  of  the  Commissariat  and 
Transport  Staff,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of 
the  cumbersome  titles  of  Commissary-General, 
Assistant  Commissary-General,  and  so  forth.1  This 
change  may  seem  a  small  one :  in  effect  it  was  of 
enormous  importance.  The  old  polysyllabic  titles 
were  never  used  in  ordinary  intercourse  :  the  most 
senior  Commissary-General  and  the  most  junior 
Deputy  Assistant  Commissary-General  were  equally 
"  Mr.  Jones  "  to  the  last- joined  subaltern  of  the 
Line,  even  if  that  young  gentleman  troubled  to  use 
the  "  Mr."  This  constant  lack  of  civility,  from 
juniors  to  seniors,  such  as  is  -exacted  in  the  Army, 
as  between  officers  of  different  corps,  only  by  the 

1  This  change  was  due  to  the  late  Commissary-General,  Sir 
Edward  Morris,  K.C.B.,  who  in  addition  most  materially  assisted 
Sir  Red  vers  in  drawing  up  his  scheme  for  the  A.S.C. 
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possession  of  definite  military  title,  did  more  in  the 
past  days  to  cause  friction  and  discontent,  and 
therefore  inefficiency,  than  almost  any  other  one 
factor  of  military  life.  I  speak  of  that  I  know. 
The  philosopher  would  doubtless  disregard  such  trivi- 
alities, but  the  majority  of  men  are  not  philosophers. 

The  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  Commissariat 
and  Transport  Corps  already  possessed  titular  rank 
removed  a  very  considerable  stumbling-block  from 
Sir  Redvers  Buller's  way,  in  his  work  of  creating 
the  Army  Service  Corps. 

But  though  the  Commissariat  and  Transport 
Staff  was,  on  paper  at  least,  a  great  advance  on 
anything  that  had  existed  before,  it  was  still  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  Army,  and  when  Buller  was  made 
Q.M.G.  in  1887  he  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Supply  and  Transport  services. 

These  services  were  not  working  well  in  practice, 
whether  on  manoeuvres  or  in  campaigns  against 
savage  enemies.  General  officers  in  command 
complained  constantly  of  their  inefficiency.  Ignor- 
ing any  responsibility  on  the  part  of  themselves 
or  of  their  Staff  officers  they  blamed  their  Supply 
officers.  "  My  Commissariat  failed  me  "  was  the 
report  of  one  General ;  "  My  transport  was  in- 
efficient," said  another,  as  though  they  were  speak- 
ing of  some  organization  not  under  their  own 
control.  To  a  business-like,  practical,  organizing 
mind  like  Buller's  the  absurdity  of  such  a  position 
was  apparent.  There  was  a  want  of  touch  between 
the  Commissariat  and  the  troops.  Generals  and 
their  Staff  officers,  through  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
held  the  Commissariat  officers  as  blameable  for 
faults    in    Supply — faults    usually    attributable    to 
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an  inefficient  Transport.  Yet  Transport  was  a 
service  which  the  Generals  themselves  regarded  as 
too  much  of  a  military  organization  to  be  placed 
completely  and  unreservedly  under  the  orders  of  a 
department  to  which  a  proper  military  status  had 
been  denied.  Such  being  the  feeling  of  those  at 
the  head,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  was  shared 
by  the  regimental  officers  as  well. 

Nearly  all  our  small  campaigns  had  started 
without  proper  Transport,  or  with  an  establishment 
too  insignificant  to  be  of  real  value.  The  result 
was  that  Transport  organizations  had  to  be  created, 
or  existing  establishments  increased,  on  the  spot. 
Ignoring  the  claims  of  the  Commissariat  officers, 
General  Officers  Commanding  had  preferred  to 
appoint  to  the  supervision  and  command  of  the 
Transport,  thus  brought  into  being,  combatant 
officers,  of  whom  there  were  usually  a  number  who 
had  been  sent  out  as  "  Special  Service  "  officers, 
whether  they  had  Transport  experience  or  not. 
Appointment  to  the  Transport  gave  these  officers 
the  longed-for  opportunity  of  "  getting  to  the 
front,"  with  every  prospect  of  being  "  mentioned 
in  dispatches."  Such  officers  were  not,  as  it  may 
be  imagined,  in  all  cases  personce  gratce  to  the  Com- 
missariat officers  who  felt  themselves  superseded, 
nor  did  these  combatant  officers  fall  in  readily 
with  the  orders  and  behests  of  the  Departmental 
officers,  for  whose  assistance  the  transport  organi- 
zations had  been  created. 

Sir  Redvers  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  where 
and  how  the  remedies  must  be  applied.  Smooth 
working  between  the  Supply  and  Transport  per- 
sonnel and  the  rest  of  the  Army  must  be  ensured 
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and,  no  matter  how  good  the  machinery  might 
look  on  paper,  satisfactory  results  could  not  be 
obtained  as  long  as  those  who  worked  the  machinery 
were  discontented.  There  must  no  longer  be  any 
difference  in  status  or  prestige  between  the  adminis- 
trative departments  and  the  fighting  units.  The 
new  service  which  Sir  Redvers  had  it  in  his  mind  to 
create  must  have  a  purely  military  organization, 
and  the  officers  belonging  to  it  must  have  not  only 
military  rank  and  titles  but  full  combatant  status. 

"  I  want,"  he  argued  somewhat  as  follows,  "  to  officer 
my  new  organization  with  men  who  have  the  same  posi- 
tion and  prestige  as  officers  of  the  combatant  branches. 
The  officers  of  the  new  Army  Service  Corps  must  be  proud 
of  themselves  and  of  their  own  service,  they  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Army  generally  as  part — and  no  unimportant 
part — of  the  Army.  They  must  identify  themselves  with  the 
Army,  and  the  Army  must  identify  itself  with  them.  This 
can  never  be  the  case  if  their  military  status  is  doubtful, 
or  limited,  so  as  to  provoke  comparison  and  suggest  inferi- 
ority. They  must  have  no  disabilities,  and  a  full  military 
career  must  be  open  to  them.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
Army  Service  Corps  officers  should  not  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  it  shall  be  open  to  them  to  sit  in  the  chair  I  now 
occupy  (Q.M.G.  at  Head-quarters)." 

The  first  step  in  Buller's  reorganization  was  to 
transfer  the  personnel  of  the  "  Commissariat  and 
Transport "  Staff,  together  with  all  the  machinery 
of  that  department,  to  the  new  military  formation 
gr  to  be  called  the  "  Army  Service  Corps,"  the  whole 
being  placed  under  the  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  Army,  the  alter  ego  in  such  matters  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Thus  the  responsibility  for  the 
due  performance  of  Supply  and  Transport  services 
fell  directly  upon  the  Quartermaster-General  and 
in  all  outside  commands,  in  peace  and  war,  upon 
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that  section  of  the  Staff  charged  with  Quartermaster- 
General's  duties.  Under  the  regime  now  being 
abolished  the  administrative  head  of  Supply  and 
Transport  in  all  commands  was  the  senior  Commis- 
sariat officer — the  "  S.C.O."  who  was  nominally  a 
member  of  the  General's  Staff.  As  a  rule,  however, 
he  had,  more  often  than  not,  no  personal  communica- 
tion with  his  General,  but  took  his  orders  and  instruc- 
tions from  some  member  of  the  General's  Staff,  not 
infrequently  from  a  junior  member.  Indeed,  unless 
the  "S.C.O."  had  the  General's  confidence  for  some 
special  reason,  or  had  a  strong  personality  of  his  own, 
he  was  never  permitted  to  enjoy  that  direct  com- 
munication with  his  Chief  which  brings  about  mutual 
understanding  and  respect. 

Buller  regarded  this  as  the  chief  defect  in  the 
old  system  and  took  care  to  see  that  the  duties  of 
Supply  and  Transport  were  administered  by  an  officer 
of  the  Staff  directly  responsible  to  the  G.O.C. 
himself.  For  this  purpose  he  brought  in  a  regulation 
that  that  officer  was  to  be  an  Army  Service  Corps 
officer  wearing  Staff  uniform,  invested  with  all  the 
authority  and  prestige  enjoyed  by  other  Staff  officers. 
There  was,  at  first  at  least,  much  dissatisfaction 
amongst  existing  and  would-be  Staff  officers  because, 
while  they  had  to  graduate  at  the  Staff  College 
before  they  had  even  a  fair  chance  of  Staff  employ, 
service  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  almost  constituted 
a  right  to  such  a  coveted  position.  The  "  sensation  " 
was  profound,  and  if  Buller  had  had  no  other  object 
than  to  prove  to  the  Service  generally  the  paramount 
importance  the  highest  military  authorities  placed  on 
Supply  and  Transport  duties  he  could  have  adopted 
no  better  course. 
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The  "  Commissariat  and  Transport  Staff  "  ceased 
to  exist,  and  its  name  and  those  of  its  grades  dis- 
appeared finally  from  military  nomenclature.  Under 
the  old  system  the  designation  "  Army  Service 
Corps  "  was  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  subordinate 
personnel — the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men — 
officers  of  the  Commissariat  and  Transport  Staff  being 
specially  and  temporarily  appointed  to  its  command. 

The  new  Army  Service  Corps  was  to  include  in 
its  cadres  all  officers  of  the  Supply  and  Transport 
services,  whether  employed  regimentally  or  per- 
forming the  routine  and  office  duties  of  Supply  work. 
Entry  from  civil  life  was  to  cease,  and  in  future  the 
commissioned  ranks  were  to  be  filled  by  taking  (1) 
its  permanent  officers  of  not  less  than  five  years' 
service  from  the  combatant  branches,  and  (2)  a 
certain  number  of  officers  from  the  same  source  for 
a  period  of  five  years  on  an  "  attached  list."  This 
latter  system,  of  returning  these  "  attached  "  officers 
to  their  regiments  after  five  years,  was  making  a 
wise  provision  for  emergencies  of  officers  trained  in 
Army  Service  Corps  work,  which  admitted  of  easy 
expansion  of  the  Corps  in  war.  It  was  further  the 
Quartermaster-General's  belief  that  this  plan  would 
not  only  popularize  the  new  Corps  in  the  Army,  but  go 
far  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  its  duties,  and  to  impress 
the  importance  of  its  work  on  the  Service  generally. 

The  immediate  cause  which  rendered  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Supply  and  Transport  Services  necessary 
was  the  fact  that  the  old  Commissariat  and  Trans- 
port Staff  was  failing  to  attract  recruits.  It  was 
under  strength  to  the  extent  of  twenty  Deputy 
Assistant  Commissary-Generals  (nearly  10  per  cent, 
of  its  total  establishment).     There  was  at  the  same 
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time  an  excess  of  senior  officers  :  in  other  words, 
the  tree  was  dying  from  the  roots  upwards.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reorganization  were  con- 
siderable. There  was  firstly  the  financial  difficulty. 
Sir  Redvers  was  tied  down  strictly  in  this  matter: 
he  was  told  not  to  incur  any  expenditure  on  pay, 
or  retiring  allowances,  exceeding  the  average  amount 
spent  in  the  last  few  years,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  senior  officers, 
who  had  belonged  to  the  old  Commissariat  and 
Transport  Corps,  were  entitled  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances on  a  much  higher  scale  than  military  officers, 
and  these  he  could  not  touch. 

In  addition,  as  Buller  himself  says  in  an  undated 
draft  written  apparently  some  twelve  years  later 
(the  only  document,  by  the  way,  that  he  left  giving 
any  account  of  his  own  experiences  in  this  matter), 
though  nothing  could  have  been  kinder  or  more 
loyal  than  the  support  which  he  received  from  the 
then  Commander-in-Chief  (H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge)  and  the  Adjutant-General  (Lord  Wolse- 
ley),  there  was  no  disputing  the  fact  that  neither 
of  them  was  prepared  to  admit  that  so-called 
departmental  duties  could  ever  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  as  Staff  duties. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  thought,  he 
brought  out  his  scheme  in  a  minute  dated  the  17th 
November,  1887.  This  paper  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  his  financial  ability.  Not  only  did  he 
provide  for  a  total  establishment  of  270  officers, 
as  against  the  existing  one  of  224,  he  managed  to 
effect  this  without  materially  increasing  the  total 
expenditure.  The  cost  per  officer  in  the  new  corps 
was  only  £372  per  annum,  as  against  £443  in  the 
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old  department.  At  the  same  time  the  rates  of 
pay  offered  were  attractive,  being  40  per  cent 
higher  than  those  ruling  in  the  Infantry  of  the  Line. 
But  the  chief  inducements  held  out  were  the  improved 
status  and  the  wider  prospect  of  advancement  which 
a  commission  in  the  new  corps  promised  to  intending 
recruits.  The  scheme  went  through  with  remarkably 
little  opposition  or  material  alteration.  The  Finan- 
cial branch  took  exception  to  some  minor  matters 
of  detail,  but  by  the  11th  December,  1888,  the  Royal 
Warrant  creating  the  Army  Service  Corps  was 
published,  thirteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  first 
submission  of  the  draft  scheme.  The  officers  of 
the  new  corps  were  arranged  in  two  lists  :  (A)  The 
Supernumerary  List,  which  included  all  officers 
who  had  served  in  the  old  Commissariat  and  Trans- 
port Staff  (prior  to  31st  January,  1880),  and  (B) 
the  Permanent  List,  including  all  combatant  officers 
who  had  elected  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  corps, 
or  who  might  subsequently  join  it. 

As  in  all  other  combatant  corps  the  highest 
regimental  rank  was  that  of  Lieut. -Colonel.  Officers 
promoted  to  the  higher  rank  of  Colonel  would  pass 
on  to  the  general  Colonels'  list  of  the  Army,  those 
not  so  promoted  would  be  retired,  or  go  on  half- 
pay  as  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers. 

Further  modifications  had  to  be  made  later  to 
adjust  the  varying  interests  of  the  Supernumerary 
and  Permanent  Lists,  but  briefly  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Army  Service  Corps  as  it  now  stands  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  Buller  created 
in  1888.  Though  since  then  it  has  gone  through  two 
great  wars,  and  numerous  smaller  expeditions,  there 
vol.  i.  u 
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has  been  no  need  for  any  new  reorganization  such  as 
those  which  marked  the  thirty  years  prior  to  that  date. 

Moreover,  no  change  of  anything  like  the  same 
magnitude  has  ever  been  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Army  with  so  little  fuss  and  noise,  with  such 
general  acceptance  by  the  Army  as  a  whole,  and  with 
so  small  an  interference  with  existing  vested  interests. 

The  only  comparable  change  is  that  between  the 
old  Army  Medical  Department,  of  the  days  when 
medical  officers  were  regimental  officers,  and  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  as  it  was  reconstructed 
after  the  South  African  War.  This  change  was 
the  result  of  nearly  thirty  years'  wrangling,  marked 
by  repeated  inquiries  and  Royal  Commissions,  and 
constant  friction  and  unhappiness  between  the 
Medical  Service  and  the  rest  of  the  Army.  When 
one  recalls  the  slow  development  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  of  1902,  from  the  old  Army  Medical 
Department  of  the  '70's,  one  is  more  than  ever  struck 
by  the  intellectual  power  and  the  administrative 
genius  of  the  man  who  brought  into  being,  single- 
handed,  the  Army  Service  Corps,  as  an  active  and 
living  graft  on  the  trunk  of  the  slowly  withering 
Commissariat  and  Transport  Staff,  in  the  short 
period  of  thirteen  months. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Buller's  reputation  in  the 
Army  as  a  fighting  soldier  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Army,  as  a  whole, 
accepted  the  change.  If  the  new  Corps  had  been 
the  work  of  a  man  with  a  purely  office  reputation, 
however  brilliant,  its  reception  would  probably  have 
been  less  sympathetic.  If  one  may  be  permitted  the 
parallel,  it  would  have  been  comparable  to  the  welcome 
accorded  at  a  Public  School  to  a  new  boy  whose 
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father  had  been  a  Senior  Wrangler,  contrasted  with 
that  given  to  one  who  was  the  son  of  a  'Varsity  Blue. 

The  Army  Service  Corps,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  good  start  in  its  career, 
but,  to  maintain  the  simile,  the  new  boy  had  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  his  parentage,  and  that  the 
Army  Service  Corps  has  done  so  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  its  record  in  South  Africa,  and  its  work 
in  peace  and  war  during  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

The  care  with  which  Sir  Redvers  Buller  balanced 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  officers  of  the  old 
Commissariat  and  Transport  Staff,  and  those  on 
the  Permanent  List  of  the  new  Corps,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  some  of  his  firmest  admirers, 
and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  Supply  and  Transport 
officers  in  the  history  of  the  British  Army,  have 
come  from  the  Supernumerary  List  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps.  Sir  Redvers  was  responsible,  however, 
not  only  for  the  organization  of  the  Corps,  but  also 
for  finally  setting  up  the  machinery  through  which 
it  was  intended  to  work. 

This  was  so  constructed  that  every  unit,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest,  had  its  own  quota  of  trans- 
port, carrying  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of 
supplies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  unit  and  the 
demand  of  the  moment,  as  follows  : 

(A)  Regimental  Transport :  (1)  First  Line  carry- 
ing Fighting  Equipment ;  (2)  Second  Line  carrying 
Subsistence,  viz.  one  or  more  days'  rations,  blankets, 
cooking  utensils,  etc.  This  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  Regimental  Transport  officer,  as  long  as  it 
remained  with  the  unit,  but  could  be  removed,  or 
cut  down  in  quantity,  whenever  required  elsewhere. 

(B)  Army  Service  Supply  Column  :    of  varying 
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strength,  carrying  at  least  one  day's  ordinary  and 
one  day's  emergency  rations  for  every  man,  and 
at  least  one  day's  forage  for  every  animal  in  the  unit, 
which  in  this  case  was  a  Brigade. 

(C)  Supply  Park  :  carrying  at  least  three  days' 
rations  and  forage,  and  belonging  to  the  next  highest 
unit,  a  Division. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  Auxiliary 
Transport  and  Technical  Transport  (for  Artillery, 
Engineers,  Medical  units,  etc.)  as  and  when  required. 

(It  may  seem  superfluous  to  give  the  above  parti- 
culars for  military  readers,  since  the  system  is  of 
course  familiar  to  all  soldiers.  What,  however,  is 
not  superfluous,  even  in  their  case,  is  to  insist  that 
the  present  system  is,  except  as  regards  details, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  horse- 
drawn  transport,  etc.,  in  all  essentials  the  same  as 
that  originally  created  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Sir 
Redvers  Buller.) 

The  objects  in  Sir  Redvers'  mind  in  developing 
the  above  scheme  were  :  (1)  Decentralization  of 
administration,  by  the  formation  of  handy  transport 
units  under  the  immediate  command  of  those 
interested  in  their  efficiency:  the  enlightened  use 
of  self-interest  being  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful 
administration.  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  chain 
of  responsibility.  Every  unit-commander  had  direct 
charge  of  a  portion  of  that  unit's  food  supply,  irre- 
spective of  the  size  of  the  unit.  (3)  Interdependence 
of  Supply  and  Transport  and  subservience  of  Trans- 
port to  Supply:  nothing  being  more  fatal  than  to 
hold  one  man  responsible  for  the  wagon  and  another 
for  its  load.  (4)  Elasticity,  or  almost  automatic 
expansion  and  contraction,  into  units  of  any  size, 
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equipped  with  each  class  of  transport.  The  addition 
or  deduction  of  any  unit  from  a  brigade,  for  instance, 
equipped  as  it  would  be  with  its  own  regimental 
transport,  merely  necessitated  the  corresponding 
addition  or  subtraction  of  a  proportionate  carrying 
power  from  the  Supply  Column  and  Supply  Park,  re- 
spectively, by  the  senior  Army  Service  Corps  officer. 

The  above  system,  usually  termed  the  Regimental 
or  Articulated  System,  received  its  first  real  testing 
in  the  South  African  War. 

When  Sir  Redvers  arrived  in  South  Africa  it  was 
already  in  working  order.  His  organization  and 
foresight  had  achieved  what  had  been  the  ideal  of 
the  most  sanguine  Supply  and  Transport  reformer. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  British  Army 
an  Expeditionary  Force  landed  at  its  destination  to 
find  an  organized  Supply  and  Transport  system 
present  in  advance  of  the  fighting  troops,  with  fully 
organized  cadres  of  the  Supply  and  Transport 
machine  which  were  not  only  ready  to  accompany 
the  troops,  before  these  were  ready  to  go,  but  did 
actually  accompany  them  in  spite  of  the  new  re- 
organization introduced  by  Lord  Roberts  imme- 
diately on  landing. 

By  that  time  the  following  preparations  had  been 
made :  x  The  original  plan  of  campaign  had  con- 
templated an  advance  on  three  lines  of  rail:  the 
Eastern  based  on  East  London  ;  the  Midland,  based 
on  Port  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  Western,  based  on  Cape 
Town.  Supply  Depots,  Remount  Depots,  and  fitting- 
out  stations  were  formed  on  all  these  lines.  Mules, 
as  they  were  received  in  the  country,  were  sent  up 
to  Remount  Depots,  broken,  trained,  and  drafted 

1  See  article  by  Hon.  John  Fortescue,  United  Service  Magazine. 
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into  spans  of  ten  or  six  as  required.  Native  drivers 
were  clothed  and  equipped  with  distinctive  badges, 
according  to  the  regiment  or  other  unit  to  which 
they  were  attached.  The  different  wagons  and 
carts  were  mended  or  altered  to  requirements  and, 
when  complete,  fitted  out  with  trained  spans,  harness, 
and  drivers.  On  the  arrival  of  any  unit  at  its 
mobilization  station  the  Commanding  Officer  was 
furnished  with  a  fixed  form  showing  transport  al- 
lotted, where  it  was  to  be  drawn  from,  etc.  For 
the  Supply  Parks  ox-wagons  with  teams  of  sixteen 
oxen  had  been  hired.  In  the  hiring  contract  it  was 
laid  down  that  these  must  be  furnished  in  sections 
of  ten  wagons  each,  complete  in  every  respect  with 
teams,  drivers,  a  conductor,  and  a  sub-conductor. 

The  distribution  of  Transport  in  Cape  Colony 
when  Lord  Roberts  landed  was  as  follows  :  On  the 
Western  Line :  at  Modder  River  there  was  a  Divi- 
sion, an  Infantry  Brigade,  and  a  Cavalry  Brigade. 
These  were  complete  in  every  respect  with  Regimen- 
tal Transport,  five  Supply  Columns,  and  a  Supply 
Park  (posted  at  Orange  River  Station).  At  De  Aar 
there  was  a  Supply  Park  of  over  100  wagons,  a 
Brigade  Supply  Column,  and  a  Corps  Troops  Supply 
Column  in  course  of  organization.  At  the  advanced 
depots  there  from  300  to  400  wagons,  with  about 
1,000  mules,  all  trained  and  distributed  into  spans. 
At  Cape  Town  there  was  a  company  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps  landing  transport  and  superintending 
a  depot ;  at  Stellenbosch  two  companies  training 
mules,  and  drafting  them  into  spans  for  dispatch  up 
country.  At  the  same  place  a  depot  for  sick  mules 
had  been  formed. 

On  the  Midland  Line :    General  French's  force 
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was  fully  equipped  with  Regimental  Transport  and 
with  a  Brigade  Supply  Column.  At  Naauwpoort 
there  were  two  Companies,  Army  Service  Corps, 
organizing  Brigade  and  Corps  Troops  Supply  Columns 
for  the  6th  Division,  then  on  its  way  from  England, 
and  one  company  working  as  a  "  fitting-out  station." 
At  Port  Elizabeth  there  was  an  Army  Service  Corps 
company  awaiting  wagons  to  form  a  Supply  Park, 
and  another,  with  some  1,500  mules,  training  and 
sorting  them  for  dispatch  up  country. 

On  the  Eastern  Line  :  General  Gatacre's  force 
was  completely  equipped  with  Regimental  Transport, 
Supply  Column,  and  large  Supply  Park.  At  Queens- 
town  there  were  two  companies,  one  with  some  200 
ox-wagons  complete  with  teams,  drivers,  and  con- 
ductors, the  other  with  about  100  wagons,  and  from 
1,500  to  1,800  mules,  which  it  was  training  and 
drafting  up  country. 

On  the  15th  January,  1900,  there  were  15,000 
mules  actually  with  the  troops,  and  in  addition 
1,000  wagons  with  16,000  oxen  echeloned  along 
the  three  lines  of  advance.  These  numbers  do  not 
include  mules  at  the  various  Remount  Depots. 

It  is  strange,  in  view  of  the  above,  that  so  careful 
and  experienced  an  historian  as  Colonel  Henderson 
should  have  said x  that  Lord  Roberts  on  arrival  found 
"  very  little  transport." 

The  Articulated  System  of  Transport  worked 
most  successfully  throughout  South  Africa,  as  long 
as  Sir  Redvers  Buller  was  in  supreme  command,  and 
in  the  Natal  Army  until  he  left  the  country.  The 
men  were  fed  under  that  system  as  they  certainly 
had  never  been  fed  in  any  previous  campaign  :   the 

1  Science  of  War,  p.  370. 
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troops  knew  the  system  and  understood  it.  The 
native  drivers  became  attached  to  their  units,  and 
took  a  pride  in  doing  their  best  for  men  that  they 
knew.  After  a  march  or  a  fight  they  knew  who  they 
had  to  look  for,  and  the  men  of  the  unit  could  recog- 
nize the  drivers  and  wagons  that  belonged  to  them. 

It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  give  the  above 
detailed  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  trans- 
port system  in  South  Africa  at  the  date  of  Lord 
Roberts'  arrival,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  a  wide- 
spread impression  that  the  new  Commander-in- 
Chief  found  no  organized  transport  system  in  exist- 
ence when  he  landed. 

In  any  case,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  landing 
he  issued  orders  for  a  complete  revolution  in  this 
important  matter. 

All  Regimental  Transport  officers  were  ordered 
back  to  their  ordinary  duties,  all  transport  animals, 
vehicles,  and  personnel  (except  those  of  the  small- 
arm  ammunition  carts,  water-carts,  and  machine 
guns),  including  even  the  Technical  Transport  with 
Royal  Artillery  Ammunition  Columns,  Royal  Engi- 
neers, and  Medical  units,  were  withdrawn  and  formed 
into  Transport  companies  of  520  mules  and  1,600 
oxen  respectively,  under  Army  Service  Corps  officers 
and  others. 

As  the  commissioned  and  subordinate  personnel 
of  the  Army  Service  Corps  were  insufficient  to  find 
the  staff  for  these  companies,  it  became  necessary 
to  add  to  each  Army  Service  Transport  Corps  com- 
pany, thus  formed,  another  of  equal  strength,  and 
to  divide  between  them  the  subordinate  military 
personnel.  These  newly  formed  companies  were 
handed  over  to  the  command  of  any  officer  who 
could    be    found,    Regular,    Militia,    Volunteer,    or 
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Colonial,  while  the  accountability  for  both  was  to 
remain  with  the  Army  Service  Corps  Captain. 

The  order  to  withdraw  Regimental  Transport  was 
meant  to  be  universal,  but  the  G.O.C.  Cavalry 
Division,  very  fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  refused 
to  give  up  that  belonging  to  his  units,  and  is  said 
to  have  sent  way  empty-handed  the  officer  who 
came  to  withdraw  it. 

The  intention  of  the  new  scheme  was  that  the 
Transport  companies  should  retain  permanent  charge 
of  the  animals  and  vehicles,  and  distribute  supplies 
to  units  after  the  end  of  a  march. 

The  first  trial  was  made  on  the  march  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  As  long  as  the  different  units  were  con- 
centrated, all  went  well ;  but  as  soon  as  they  became 
dispersed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  advance,  the 
wheels  of  the  new  machine  "  drave  heavily."  Many 
of  the  newly  appointed  Transport  officers  were 
quite  inexperienced  at  the  work,  and  they  lacked 
the  incentive  of  "  self-interest  "  which  inspired  the 
Regimental  Transport  officer.  Units  were  hard  to 
find  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  native  drivers  no  longer 
knew  to  whom  they  belonged,  distances  were  con- 
siderable, and  directions  vague.  Consequently  there 
was  delay  in  the  delivery  of  supplies,  sometimes 
they  failed  altogether  to  arrive  at  their  destination. 
Very  soon  Commanding  Officers,  exasperated  by 
the  difficulty  in  getting  the  rations  for  their  men, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Regimental  Transport  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  "conveyed"  for  their  own 
use  any  vehicles  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
to  make  sure  of  getting  as  much  as  they  needed  took 
as  much  as  they  could  get. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  system  was 
merely  a  redistribution  of  already  existing  transport, 
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and  not  an  increase  in  that  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  march  to  Bloem- 
fontein  began  the  force  was  accompanied  by  only 
11,000  odd  mules,  and  under  10,000  oxen,  numbers 
which  as  regards  mules  were  considerably  less  than 
those  previously  in  possession  of  the  troops,  and 
which  left  a  large  number  of  reserve  oxen. 

Hardly  had  the  march  begun  when  the  Boers 
swooped  down  on  the  Supply  Park  and  destroyed 
170  wagons.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Regimental 
Transport  with  the  Cavalry  Division,  which  its 
Commander  had  insisted  on  retaining,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  safety  of  the  force  would  have  been 
seriously  compromised.  There  is  a  legend — the 
present  writer  is  not  aware  how  well  founded — that 
orders  for  retirement  were  actually  drafted.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  troops  at 
Paardeberg  suffered  great  hardships,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  At  the  same  time  the  lack  of 
ambulances,  which  had  been  included  in  the  Tech- 
nical Transport  removed  from  the  R.A.M.C.,  and 
had  only  been  issued  in  much  reduced  numbers 
(20  per  cent  of  original  establishment),  caused  serious 
suffering  to  the  wounded. 

Under  the  Articulated  System  of  Transport  the 
effects  of  the  loss  of  half  a  Supply  Park  would  not 
have  been  nearly  so  serious,  since  there  would  not 
have  been  so  many  eggs  in  the  one  basket. 

Gradually  things  slipped  back  into  the  original 
groove,  partly  as  the  result  of  irregular  appropriation 
of  transport  by  units,  partly  by  the  issue  of  amending 
orders.  Ambulance  Transport  was  re-allotted  to 
Medical  units,  then  Ammunition  Columns  were 
restored  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  Regimental  Transport 
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officers  were  re-established,  and  finally  at  the  end 
of  May  units  were  authorized  by  special  orders  from 
Head-quarters  to  keep  their  Regimental  Transport. 

Even  after  the  arrival  of  the  force  at  Bloemfontein, 
however,  considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced 
under  the  Centralized  System.  Thus  after  the  dis- 
aster at  Sannah's  Post,  when  General  Sir  H.  E. 
Colvile  was  ordered  to  take  out  his  Division  to 
Thabanchu,  he  had  to  spend  a  whole  day  seeing 
the  Director  of  Transport,  and  going  through  all 
sorts  of  channels  in  order  to  collect  enough  transport 
for  the  next  day.  Under  the  Articulated  System  of 
Transport  he  would  have  been  able  to  march  off  at 
an  hour's  notice.1 

The  revolution  produced  by  Lord  Roberts  in  the 
Transport  System  was,  in  fact,  caused  by  a  misunder- 
standing. The  objections  which  he  raised  to  the 
existing  organization  were  first  that  it  was  expensive, 
because  transport  issued  to  units  could  not  be  with- 
drawn from  them,  when  they  happened  to  be 
stationary,  and  did  not  therefore  need  to  use  their 
subsistence  or  Second  Line  Transport.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  in  printed 
orders  and  instructions  that  all  transport  in  the 
charge  of  units,  even  including  the  machine-gun 
mules,  could  be  made  available  for  general  purposes 
by  the  Army  Service  Corps  officer  concerned,  or 
even  withdrawn  altogether  if  circumstances,  in  his 
opinion,  rendered  such  a  step  necessary. 

Next,  Lord  Roberts  seems  to  have  been  under 

1  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  War  in  South  Africa  : 
Minutes  of  Evidence  Vol.  II,  p.  294,  Q.  17064.  Subsequent 
references  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  this 
Commission  are  shown  as,  Commission,  Vol.  I  or  II,  as 
the  case  may  be, 
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the  misapprehension  that  there  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  nothing  behind  the  Regimental  First 
and  Second  Line  Transport :  in  other  words,  no 
Supply  Park  or  Supply  Column,1  and  that  under 
the  Regimental  System  it  was  impossible  to  move 
away  from  the  railway  for  more  than  four  days.  Sir 
Red  vers,  however,  managed  to  march  from  Paardekop 
to  Twyfelaar,  eight  days'  march,  feeding  his  men  well 
the  whole  way,  and  he  could  have  doubled  that  dis- 
tance without  straining  the  resources  of  his  system, 
which  could  be  expanded  to  any  necessary  extent,  only 
limited  by  the  number  of  animals  and  carts  available. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  when  Lord  Roberts 
arrived  he  did  not  find  all  the  mules  he  needed 
collected  along  the  Western  line  of  advance,  but  the 
reason  for  this  was  that  in  the  only  telegram 
which  gave  an  inkling  as  to  his  future  plans,  that 
sent  from  London  on  the  23rd  December,  he 
proposed  carrying  out  the  original  plan  of  campaign, 
which  could  only  mean  Buller's  original  scheme 
of  an  advance  straight  on  Bloemfontein  from  the 
South.2  The  transport  was  collected  in  readiness 
for  such  an  advance,  as  to  one-half  along  the  Western 
line,  the  other  half  being  divided  between  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  lines  as  already  described. 
When  the  order  was  issued  to  concentrate  along  the 
Western  line  the  whole  mass  of  this  second  half, 
on  the  Eastern  and  Middle  lines,  was  moved  across 
and  placed  in  readiness  where  it  was  wanted,  before 
the  troops  were  ready  to  move.  This  in  itself 
was  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
existing  system  and  the  organizing  powers  of   the 

1  Commission,  Vol.  I,  p.  446,  Q.  10510. 

2  See  Vol.  II,  p.  143. 
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officers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  trained  under  it. 

All  this  is  by  now  rather  ancient  history.  The 
Articulated  System  of  Transport  was  re-instituted 
in  practically  its  original  form  about  1909,  and 
though  criticized  in  1900  as  "  only  fit  for  manoeuvres 
at  home,"  and  "  quite  unequal  to  the  demands  of 
war,"  has  proved  its  efficiency  by  its  success  every 
campaign  since  1914. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  practical  throwing  on 
the  scrap-heap  of  Sir  Redvers'  carefully  worked-out 
scheme  of  Supply  and  Transport  was  a  very  serious 
blow  to  his  reputation  as  an  Administrator.  As  he 
said  before  the  Royal  Commission  :  * 

"  The  whole  question  is  one  of  immense  importance.  If 
the  Regimental  or  War  Office  transport  system  be  so  wrong 
and  unworkable  that  it  has  to  be  upset  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  a  campaign,  then  the  work  of  mobilization 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  British  Army  for  many 
years  is  obviously  wrong  and  vicious.  There  is  hardly  a 
pamphlet  or  book  of  regulations  connected  with  mobiliza- 
tion that  should  not  be  torn  up,  and  the  whole  care  and 
labour  for  many  years  of  the  Mobilization  Branch  should 
be  thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket." 

In  short,  it  meant  that  the  best  of  his  work  for  the 
past  dozen  years  at  the  War  Office  had  been  futile, 
himself  an  administrative  failure,  only  fit  to  be  held 
up  as  a  warning  to  those  that  should  come  after. 

The  blow  was  not  made  any  the  lighter  by  the 
fact  that  the  system  in  existence  in  South  Africa  up 
to  Lord  Roberts'  arrival  was  apparently  condemned, 
not  as  the  result  of  careful  inspection  and  trial,  but 
almost  before  the  new  C.-in-C.  had  settled  down  to 
his  new  work,  as  if  it  were  so  intrinsically  unwork- 
able that  its  defects  were  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
1  Commission,  Vol.  II,  p.  218. 
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On  the  16th  August,  1886,  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
who  was  at  that  time  holding  the  post  of  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  at  Head- quarters,  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Ministry, 
which  had  come  into  office  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  : 

"  You  are  aware  there  is  considerable  disturbance  in 
parts  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  caused  by  bands  of 
men  who  go  about  at  night  disguised,  demanding  arms. 
These  Moonlighters  have  hitherto  evaded  the  Police  and 
escaped  apprehension,  and  the  Government  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  their  outrages.  It  is  therefore  contemplated  to 
appoint  an  officer  of  rank  as  a  kind  of  Special  Commissioner 
or  Magistrate  and  to  give  him  control  through  the  County 
Inspector  and  Head  Constables  of  the  Police,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Divisional  Magistrate,  and  to  place  at  his  dis- 
posal also  such  a  force  of  Cavalry  as  he  might  deem  neces- 
sary for  night  patrol  duty,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a  very 
short  time  indeed  by  this  kind  of  vigorous  action,  complete 
discretion  resting  with  the  Commissioner  whose  only 
superior  would  be  the  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach,1 
that  these  outrages  would  be  put  an  end  to.  It  is  [sic] 
occurred  to  us  that  you  or  Brackenbury  are  the  only  fit 
available  men  for  the  work.  I  have  communicated  with 
Brackenbury  and  am  to  see  him  on  the  subject  early  to- 
morrow morning  ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  line  from  you 
early  to-morrow  morning  (Tuesday)  in  Grosvenor  Place  to 

1  Afterwards  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn. 
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say  whether  if  for  any  reason  we  should  prefer  to  send  you, 
you  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  duty.  I  don't  want 
to  force  it  on  you,  and  I  am  very  well  aware  that  it  is  about 
as  unpleasant  a  job  as  I  could  propose  to  anyone,  but  that 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
.  .  .  It  is  of  course  essential  that  not  a  word  should  escape 
you  to  anyone  on  the  subject." 

At  the  interview  which  duly  came  off,  Mr.  Smith 
read  to  Sir  Redvers  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  giving 
in  more  detail  the  conditions  of  the  appointment : 

"  The  officer  sent  should  be  made  as  '  Special '  as  possible, 
to  safeguard  his  rank ;  and  therefore,  inter  alia,  should 
only  report  to  me  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  That  he  should 
be  appointed  temporarily — if  he  succeeds  a  couple  of 
months  should  suffice — and  should  be  given  as  full  execu- 
tive power  as  possible  over  the  Police  arrangements  (such 
as,  I  believe,  is  now  possessed  by  the  Divisional  Magis- 
trates), and  that  Kerry  and  Clare  should  be  the  district  of 
his  operations,  his  primary  duty  being  the  very  important 
and  necessary  one  of  so  overhauling  and  reorganizing  the 
existing  police  arrangements  in  that  district  as  to  cope 
with  '  Moonlighting  '  and  such  crimes.  He  should  be 
supplied  with  Cavalry  for  military  patrols,  if  he  wished  ; 
or,  indeed,  with  anything  he  required.  This  may  seem  a 
small  work.  I  do  not  think  those  who  know  Ireland  will 
think  it  so.  If  this  evil  could  be  grappled  with  in  those 
two  counties,  the  example  would  tell  all  over  Ireland  :  it 
would  begin  a  grand  change  in  the  whole  Irish  Police 
system  which  might  make  it  far  more  useful  than  now  for 
detecting  crime  ;  and  it  would  give  the  authorities  there  a 
valuable  lesson  in  the  art  of  using  the  ordinary  law  with 
energy  and  fearlessness  before  they  ask  to  have  it  changed." 

On  the  18th  August  Sir  Redvers  had  an  interview 
with  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  at  which  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  accept  the  appointment,  making 
only  the  one  condition,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
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to  resign  at  any  moment  if  his  military  interests 
demanded  it. 

The  Liberal  party  seems  to  have  received  the  news 
of  Sir  Redvers'  selection,  for  the  work  of  restoring 
order  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  with  derision: 

"  To  commission  a  General  to  hunt  down  little  handfuls 
of  peasants  who,  with  blackened  faces  and  rude  fire-arms, 
crept  stealthily  in  the  dead  of  night  round  lonely  cabins  in 
the  remote  hillsides  and  glens  of  Kerry,  was  hardly  more 
sensible  than  it  would  be  to  send  a  squadron  of  Life  Guards 
to  catch  pickpockets  in  a  London  slum."  l 

This  was,  of  course,  an  entire  misreading  of  the 
position.  Sir  Redvers'  business  was  not  to  hunt 
down  Moonlighters,  but  to  reorganize  the  Con- 
stabulary in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be 
able  to  control  the  criminal  members  of  the  Kerry 
population.  The  Constabulary  were  disheartened 
by  seven  years  of  fruitless  striving  against  an 
evasive  enemy.  Their  energies  were  wasted  and 
their  numbers  scattered  on  protection  duty,  watch- 
ing threatened  individuals  and  guarding  cattle. 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  system  gone,  that  in  the 
Killarney  district  out  of  149  police  only  thirty-nine 
were  available  for  patrol  work.  Anything  more 
likely  to  break  the  heart  of  a  police  force  could 
hardly  be  conceived. 

Sir  Redvers  gave  up  his  War  Office  appointment 
on  the  23rd  August,  and  a  week  later  was  at 
Killarney,  which  he  made  his  Head-quarters  for 
the  time  being.  He  writes  on  the  30th,  immediately 
on  arrival,  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  as  follows  : 

"  My  reign  in  Kerry  has  not  opened  auspiciously  as  this 
1  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  362. 
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day's  post  brought :  one  man  killed  at  Ardfert,  one  man 
fired  at  and  wounded  in  Castle  Island,  and  a  dwelling-house 
fired  into,  also  in  that  district." 

At  the  same  time  he  gives  his  first  impressions 
of  the  situation.  He  attributes  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  to  want  of  money.  Store  cattle  had  fallen 
to  half  their  original  value,  in  consequence  the 
farmers  had  no  money  to  pay  for  labour  : 

"In  all  the  houses  one  sees  three  or  four  big  lads :  these 
have  nothing  to  do ;  they  will  not  work  without  pay,  and 
their  fathers  have  none  to  give  them.  The  consequences 
are  idleness  and  thence  disorder." 

He  tells  the  following  story,  as  illustrative  of 
the  state  of  the  country : 

'  You  will  recollect  a  case  a  few  days  ago  in  which  an 
Army  pensioner  refused  to  give  any  information  of  men  who 
had  attacked  him,  though  the  Police  were  certain  that  he 
knew,  and  you  asked,  Could  not  he  be  made  to  speak  ? 
That  man  was  a  Sergeant  in  my  Regiment ;  directly  the 
outrage  occurred,  he  wrote  and  told  me  of  it,  and  gave  the 
name  of  the  man  he  recognized ;  but  he  said  he  dared  not 
swear  to  him,  or  tell  the  Police,  it  was  as  much  as  his  life 
was  worth  !   and  I  must  say  I  believe  him." 

One  of  Sir  Redvers'  first  steps  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  police  on  protection  duty,  a  measure 
which  did  not  meet  with  favour  from  the  landlords 
of  Kerry  and  Clare.  It  was  obvious  to  him  that 
the  people  who  ought  to  be  watched  were  not  the 
law-abiding,  whether  landlords  or  tenants,  but  the 
criminals,  actual  or  potential,  most  of  whom  were 
known  to  the  police.  These  men  knew,  of  course, 
to  a  yard,  where  all  the  149  constables  engaged 
on  protection  duty  in  the  Killarney  district  were 
to  be  found.     They  had  only  to  fear  the  thirty-nine 

vol.  i.  x 
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left  over  for  the  proper  work  of  a  police  force, 
the  active  prevention  of  crime. 

His  next  step  was  to  organize  a  detective  system. 
The  men  selected  for  this  work,  before  his  arrival, 
had  been  taken  from  the  general  body  of  con- 
stables, given  extra  pay,  and  let  off  all  hard  or 
unpleasant  duties ;  in  consequence,  they  were 
by  no  means  popular  with  their  comrades.  They 
lived  in  barracks,  wore  uniforms,  and  carried  rifles, 
like  the  rest ;  in  consequence  they  did  not  mix 
intimately  with  the  general  population,  and  heard 
little  of  what  went  on  that  they  did  not  actually  see. 

Coming  in  from  outside,  Buller  had  to  reckon 
with  the  very  natural  feeling  of  prejudice  that 
every  one  coming  into  any  organized  body  from 
the  outside  has  to  overcome,  whether  it  be  a  new 
head-master  to  a  school  or  a  Commanding  Officer 
brought  into  a  battalion  from  another  regiment.  It 
did  not  take  him  long  to  get  himself  accepted  by  his 
new  subordinates.  "  Within  a  single  fortnight  they 
had  all  rallied  round  him,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "  and 
one  man  expressed  the  general  feeling  in  declaring 
'  there  is  not  a  policeman  in  the  county  of  Kerry 
who  would  not  lay  down  his  life  for  Sir  Redvers.'  "x 

He  acquired  his  popularity  amongst  the  men 
of  the  Irish  Constabulary  by  the  same  means  as 
he  earned  the  devotion  of  the  soldiers  who  served 
under  him.  He  made  no  overtures,  and  never 
tried  to  earn  their  favour : 

"  His  bluff,  outspoken  manner,  his  unvarying  cheerful- 
ness and  sense  of  humour,  above  all  his  appreciation  of 
hard  work  loyally  performed,  encouraged  the  men  to  per- 
severe and  stopped  depression  in  cases  of  failure."  2 

1  North  American  Review,  Jan.  1900.  2  Butler,  p.  53. 
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What  probably  impressed  the  men  as  much  as 
anything  was  his  absolute  fearlessness.  He  took 
no  apparent  precautions  and  carried  no  arms. 
He  was  warned  that  the  Moonlighters  were  deter- 
mined to  take  his  life,  and  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  an  account  of  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin 
where  the  matter  had  been  discussed  by  various 
members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
and  the  Land  League.  These  men  were  all  anxious 
that  he  should  be  left  alone,  but  three  of  them  who 
came  from  Kerry  thought  the  danger  very  great, 
especially  in  the  event  of  there  being  many  evictions, 
whilst  the  representative  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  confessed  that  the  Moonlighters  were 
beyond  the  control  of  his  organization. 

In  his  reply  to  the  letter  conveying  the  above 
information,  Buller  wrote  : 

"  With  regard  to  my  personal  safety  I  am,  I  think,  as 
careful  as  I  should  be.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  I  can  do  much  more  good  by  going  about 
quietly  in  the  way  I  have  than  by  parading  the  country 
with  escorts  of  horse  and  foot  which  would  excite  the 
people,  and  I  think  do  evil.  I  try  to  reduce  the  risk  to 
a  minimum  .  .  .  but  such  risk  as  remains  I  think  I  ought 
to  run.  ...  I  am  not  rash  enough  to  let  anyone  be 
prepared  for  me  anywhere,  and  after  all  that  is  the  essence 
of  safety." 

His  behaviour  in  this  respect  had  also  a  great 
effect  on  the  native  population,  amongst  whom 
he   became    quite    popular. 

After  he  had  been  at  work  for  about  two  months 
he  took  Lady  Audrey  Buller  and  a  party  to  the 
races  at  Castle  Island,  one  of  the  most  disturbed 
localities  under  his  rule. 
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"  Nothing,"  he  writes,  "  could  have  been  better  than  the 
bearing  and  behaviour  of  the  people.  Indeed  there  were 
serious  thoughts  of  giving  me  a  reception  with  the  band, 
led  by  the  Captain  of  the  '  Revolver  Boys  '  [sic] :  one  ex- 
suspect  was  supposed  not  to  favour  the  idea,  so  they  were 
afraid  and  I  luckily  escaped  that,  but  they  were  very  civil : 
there  were  about  2,000  people  there." 

Certainly  his  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  proved  successful.  On  the  24th  September, 
when  he  had  been  at  work  only  twenty-five  days, 
he  reports  that  during  the  last  week  six  Moon- 
lighters had  been  arrested  and  committed  for  trial 
at  Kanturk,  six  more  at  Listowel,  whilst  five  had 
been  surprised  at  Tulla  and  an  outrage  prevented, 
though  in  this  last  case  the  culprits  seem  to  have 
managed  to  escape.  Two  days  later  five  men  were 
arrested  at  Castle  Island,  who  were  believed  to  be 
about  to  commit  a  murder,  and  on  the  same  night 
eight  were  captured  out  of  a  gang  of  fifty,  who 
had  stolen,  and  were  dragging  off,  a  threshing 
machine. 

Sir  Redvers'  duties  as  head  of  the  Police  in  Kerry 
and  Clare  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  travelling 
about,  indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  constantly 
on  the  move  during  the  three  months  that  he  held 
that  position.  During  his  tours  of  inspection  he 
naturally  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  learnt  a  good 
deal  about  the  general  condition  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 

But  whatever  his  opinions  were  on  this  subject 
he  did  not  allow  any  feelings  of  sympathy  with 
men,  who  he  believed  were  not  getting  "  a 
square  deal,"  to  interfere  with  his  primary  duty 
of  checking  crime  and  restoring  order  in  the 
disturbed  district  under  his  charge.     Neither  did 
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he  make  any  formal  investigation  into  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenants.  He  kept  his  mind 
as  clear  as  possible  of  such  questions,  in  as  far  as 
the  execution  of  his  police  duties  was  concerned. 
At  the  trial  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  Mr.  William 
Redmond,  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien  (all  Members 
of  Parliament),  in  January,  1887,  the  following 
questions  and  answers  passed  between  him  and 
the  defendants'  counsel : 

"  Did  you  find  out  that  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
in  any  way  attributable  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  there  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that.  It  never  occurred 
to  my  mind  as  to  what  were  the  relation(s)  of  landlords  and 
tenants  in  respect  of  the  condition  of  the  county." 

"  It  never  occurred  to  your  mind  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  consider  it.  At  the  time  the  county  was  in 
a  disturbed  state." 

He  was  accused  later  of  prevarication  in  this 
matter.  This  is  unjust.  He  was  being  examined 
as  an  official  on  the  subject  of  his  official  duties. 
Every  official  has  a  right  to  his  private  feelings  on 
any  matter,  just  as  every  officer  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinions  as  to  the  justice  of  any  war  in  which 
he  may  be  employed.  He  was  not  being  examined 
as  to  his  private  opinions.  He  sympathized  with 
the  Irish  peasantry,  just  as  he  sympathized  with 
the  Hadendowas  whom  he  had  to  fight  outside 
Suakin,  and  with  the  Boers,  both  in  1881  and  in 
1899.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  did  it  occur  to 
his  mind  that  his  opinion,  on  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  case,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  execution 
of  his  duty. 

This  distinction    between  his  official  duty  and 
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his  private  opinions  he  maintained  in  his  corre- 
spondence. His  constabulary  work,  and  the  changes 
he  proposed  to  make,  and  did  make,  in  the  machinery 
of  police,  he  reported  officially.  His  opinions  as 
to  the  state  of  the  country  were  confined  to  his 
private  correspondence. 

The  only  person  from  whom  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  a  chance  of  getting  an  impartial  account  of 
the  position  in  South-west  Ireland  was  an  English- 
man who  had  experience  of  land-owning  in  England, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Redvers  had  been  asked 
to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  to  report  his  impressions 
unofficially. 

In  his  first  letter,  written  on  the  30th  August,  he 
says  : 

"  The  real  enemy  to  peace  seems  to  be  the  National 
League.  It  drives  the  quiet  people  against  the  landlords 
by  outrages  and  boycotting,  and  then  by  further  outrages 
intimidates  witnesses,  so  that  though  those  who  commit 
outrages  are  known,  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  against 
them.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  for  consideration 
whether  really  the  best  thing  would  not  be  to  proclaim  the 
League." 

These  are,  of  course,  first  impressions  merely 
written  because  he  expected  to  be  on  tour  for  some 
time,  and  unable  to  write. 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  September  he  again 
refers  to  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry.  Good 
upland  hay,  well  saved,  fetched,  a  short  time  before, 
only  30^.  a  ton,  and  the  price  had  fallen  to  20s. 
Poor  hay,  which  was  the  general  rule,  was  sold  at 
10s.  a  ton. 

"  This  will  not  pay  rents  of  22s.  to  25s.  an  acre.  The 
country  is  lawless.  It  has  been  badly  and  loosely  governed. 
The  National  League  has  got  hold  of  it,  and  this  has  fallen 
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into  low  hands,  and  is  in  most  places  worked  for  family 
feuds  and  private  interests.  The  people  have  no  faith 
in  the  Government.  No  man  will  give  evidence  ;  most 
cases  of  suffering  are  never  reported  to  or  known  by  police 
for  fear  sufferers  might  be  made  to  prosecute.  For  the  past 
six  years  Government  seems  never  to  have  rewarded  any- 
one who  upheld  the  law  at  his  own  risk.  Men  accused  of 
most  serious  crimes  have  almost  invariably  been  tried  for 
the  minor  offence  .  .  .  men  sentenced  to  long  terms  let 
out  after  short  intervals." 

He  quotes  a  case  where  a  man  convicted  of 
Moonlighting,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal 
servitude,  was  released  after  three  years.  If  the  police 
did  make  arrests  Kerry  juries  would  acquit  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence.  He  goes  on  to  suggest 
certain  measures  for  strengthening  police  by  using 
pensioners  for  cattle  guards,  etc.,  and  possibly 
soldiers  for  protection  duty  in  the  winter,  so  as  to 
set  free  police  for  their  proper  duties.  He  then 
continues  : 

"  But  all  this,  though  it  would  prevent  crime,  would  be 
no  remedy  and  would  not  alter  the  actual  feeling  of  the 
country,  only  suppress  the  signs  of  it.  To  my  mind  the 
remedy,  and  the  only  possible  remedy,  is  to  establish  a  wise, 
kind,  but  strong  Government  in  these  Western  districts. 
Pass  a  special  act ;  give  power  to  try  offenders  taken  within 
outside  district ;  give  power  to  examine  before  trial,  and 
to  suppress  branches  of  local  league  if  thought  necessary. 
I  am  no  longer  in  favour  of  the  total  suppression  of  the 
League  (indeed,  I  would  rather  not  suppress  it  anywhere  if 
it  could  be  avoided,  it  has  undoubtedly  done  good  service 
to  the  tenants,  from  their  point  of  view ;  it  is  now  passing 
into  disrepute,  and  will  die  a  natural  death  under  a  wise 
Government ;  do  not  make  it  a  martyr).  Take  powers  for 
the  Government  to  stay  evictions  at  will,  and  to  deal  with 
real  property  :  especially  is  it  necessary  that  special  powers 
should  be  given  to  deal  fairly  with  heavily  mortgaged 
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estates.  The  police  should  inquire  and  report  to  Govern- 
ment before  permitting  evictions.  These  are  the  general 
points  ;  I  could  amplify  them  if  necessary.  They  fly  in  the 
face  of  all  precedent,  of  all  law,  and  of  all  custom,  but  this 
country  is  outside  all  of  these.  A  strong  local  Govern- 
ment in  the  West  will  make  this  a  happy  country  quickly, 
I  believe,  but  repression  of  the  peasantry,  unless  there  is  a 
wise  readjustment  of  landlords,  will  be  useless." 

He  gives  a  significant  instance.  A  tenant,  with 
twenty -two  sub-tenants,  was  in  arrears  to  the  extent 
of  £1,231.  His  holding  was  500  acres,  the  rent 
£421,  and  the  Government  valuation  £241.  He 
was  evicted,  as  well  as  all  the  sub-tenants  who, 
however,  were  readmitted  to  their  holdings  as 
caretakers.  The  chief  tenant  took  forcible  re- 
possession, and  was  arrested  and  committed  for 
trial  at  Petty  Sessions.  The  police  said  the  man 
was  very  discontented,  and  that  the  case  would  make 
bad  work.  Buller  remarked  that  the  landlord 
could  hardly  put  up  with  being  kept  out  of  his 
money  to  such  an  extent,  and  then  it  was  explained 
that  the  tenant  had  spent  £1,200  on  the  land,  and 
had  asked  that  this  should  be  considered  as  a  plea 
for  reduction  of  the  high  rent  charged.  This  was 
refused.  The  agent  wrote  to  Sir  Redvers  to  have  a 
second  Resident  Magistrate  sent  to  assist  at  the 
Petty  Sessions,  "i.e.  to  send  a  man  with  a  brief 
to  give  a  heavy  sentence.     I  refused." 

11  The  real  fact  is  that  to  quiet  this  country  you  must 
have  some  sort  of  Coercion  Act,  and  it  is  only  just  that  while 
you  force  the  people  to  obey  the  law  you  should  give  them 
with  the  other  hand  some  protection  against  the  oppression, 
from  which  their  only  protection  has  been  their  lawless- 
ness. But  you  have  also  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
landlords,  most  of  whom  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  many  of 
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whom  have  been  practically  ruined  by  the  lawless  with- 
holding of  rent.  In  fine,  both  sides  require  coercion  and  pro- 
tection. ...  I  believe  that  without  much  trouble  I  could 
coerce  this  people  into  comparative  quiet,  if  that  is  what 
this  Government  wish  done,  but  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  any  amount  of  such  coercion  will  produce  any- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  quiet.  To  settle  this  country 
you  want  a  species  of  coercive  Land  Settlement,  with  a 
coercive  Crime  Settlement.  You  are  full  late  now,  but  the 
farmers  will  still  accept  a  Land  Bill  and  be  satisfied.  It  is 
the  shopkeepers  who  want  Home  Rule,  and  they  are  easier 
to  deal  with.  Late  as  it  is,  I  believe  though  it  can  be  done, 
but  also  I  believe  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  it  will  be 
impossible  to  settle  the  country  short  of  ejecting  either  all 
the  landlords  or  all  the  tenants." 

This  letter  has  been  quoted  at  length  because  it 
gives  the  view  which  Sir  Redvers  never  swerved 
from  throughout  the  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
government  of  Ireland,  namely,  first,  that  the  Land 
Question  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and, 
second,  that  it  was  useless  to  coerce  unless  at  the 
same  time  some  settlement  of  the  Land  Question 
was  promised. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  he  saw  only 
the  tenants'  side  of  the  dispute.  This  is  not  so. 
He  sympathized  with  many  of  the  landlords,  who 
were  considerate  to  their  tenants,  and  suffered  for 
the  sins  of  others  who  were  less  considerate.  But 
undoubtedly  he  thought  that  the  grievances  of  the 
peasantry  were  by  far  the  most  serious.  Knowing 
as  he  did  what  the  relationship  between  landlord 
and  tenant  might  be,  he  was  shocked  at  much  that 
he  saw  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  On  the  15th 
November,  not  long  before  he  left  police  work  to 
become  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin,  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  Sir  Michael : 
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(The  letter  is  dated  from  Downes,  where  he  had 
gone  for  a  few  days  :  the  contrast  between  the 
state  of  the  Devonshire  and  that  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  made  him  feel  and  write  as  strongly  as 
he  did  in  this  letter.) 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  landlords  do  nothing  for 
their  tenants  but  extract  as  much  rent  as  they  can  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  the  law  helps  them  ;  and  the 
tenant,  even  if  an  industrious  hard-working  man,  has  no 
defence.  Landlords  are  not  evicting  now  in  Kerry,  but 
they  are  distraining  cattle  where  they  can  ;  and  a  distraint 
punishes  a  tenant  really  more  than  a  process  of  eviction,  if 
the  latter  is  not  pressed  home.  The  leases  in  Kerry,  the 
customs,  and  the  traditions,  are  all  those  of  rack-renters. 
There  are  only  two  resident  landlords  in  Kerry  who  are 
not  bankrupt,  and  most  of  the  large  absentee  landlords 
are  not  much  better.  What  chance  has  a  tenant  under 
the  present  law  ?  No — you  must  alter  the  law  if  you  are 
to  have  peace.  Of  that  I  feel  convinced.  For  120  years 
British  bayonets  have  backed  up  landlords  in  extracting 
excessive  rents,  and  have  supported  them  in  grossly  neglect- 
ing their  tenants.  What  is  the  result  of  those  120  years  ? 
The  tenants  have  combined  against  the  injustice  and  per- 
secution, and  where  are  the  landlords  ?  Nowhere.  Bank- 
rupt in  money,  and  in  moral  power.  Is  there  not  a  lesson 
in  this  ?  and  do  you  think  you  can  go  back  ?  I  for  one 
feel  sure  you  cannot,  and  that  if  you  do  not  advance,  and 
that  quickly,  the  flood  will  overwhelm  you  ;  and  Home  Rule, 
with  all  its  concomitant  evils  and  miseries,  will  surely  imme- 
diately ensue.  You  must  not  forget  that  the  Kerry  tenant 
is  really  unrepresented.  He  has  no  money  to  go  to  Court 
to  defend  a  case.  The  landlord  never  goes  near  him,  the 
agent  never  goes  near  him,  and  the  local  bailiff  cheats  him 
if  he  can.  How  can  a  man,  who  has  once  been  taught  to 
agitate,  quiet  down  under  such  oppression  ?  Pardon  me 
if  I  write  strongly.  I  certainly  feel  strongly,  and  coming 
home  here  to  England,  and  thinking  what  English  landlords 
spend  on  their  estates,  and  what  reductions  they  have  made, 
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I  do  feel  that  it  is  both  just  and  righteous  to  give  some  help 
to  the  Kerry  peasants." 

The  remedies  he  proposed  were  always  the  same — 
firm  government,  and  a  system  of  Compulsory 
Land  Purchase.  He  was  criticized  at  the  time  for 
making  up  his  mind  after  only  a  short  experience, 
and  of  only  one  corner  of  Ireland,  but  the  methods 
of  the  Unionist  Government,  which  left  that  country, 
in  1906,  more  peaceful  and  contented  than  it  had 
been  for  100  years,  were  not  widely  different  in 
principle  from  those  which  he  recommended. 

The  question  of  evictions  troubled  him  a  good 
deal.  They  seemed  to  him  in  many  cases  unjust 
and  needlessly  cruel.  At  one  time  he  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  police  might  not  exercise 
a  certain  discretion  in  affording  protection  to  the 
process-servers,  and  others,  engaged  in  carrying 
out  evictions.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  not 
unfavourably  disposed  to  this  suggestion  as  a  last 
resource,  but  unfortunately  the  law,  as  stated  by 
Baron  Palles,  was  against  him.  The  landlord  had 
a  right  to  his  rent,  also  a  right  to  evict  the  non- 
paying  tenant.  The  agents  carrying  out  the  eviction 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  Government, 
with  all  the  force  at  its  command.  In  fact,  it  was 
just  the  law  that  Red  vers  Buller  complained  of. 
It  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  landlord.  "  You 
have  got,"  he  told  Lord  Cowper's  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  "  a  very  ignorant 
poor  people,  and  the  law  should  look  after  them, 
instead  of  which  it  has  only  looked  after  the  rich." 
Since  the  law  did  not  protect  the  tenants  they 
naturally  turned  to  an  illegal  association,  the 
National  League,  for  protection,  which  had  been,  in 
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Buller's  words,  their  best,  if  not  their  only,  friend. 

He  certainly  never  did  refuse  police  protection 
to  evicting  parties,  but  he  did  insist  on  proper 
formalities  being  observed  by  Sheriffs,  when  they 
applied  for  such  protection,  and  on  due  notice  being 
given. 

On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  the  following  order 
was  received  by  him  about  10  p.m. :  "  Direct  four 
police  to  meet  me  below  Ballynore  Barracks  at 
4  o'clock  to-morrow  morning."  It  was  clearly 
impossible  for  Sir  Redvers  to  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  execution  of  police  duties  if  he  was 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  peremptory  demands  of  that 
nature.  He  therefore  issued  a  circular  to  the  effect 
that  in  future  ten  days'  notice  must  always  be  given, 
to  enable  the  police  to  make  inquiries,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  protection 
was  required  for  process  of  eviction,  or  one  of  dis- 
traint, since  in  the  latter  case  an  escort  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  off  the  cattle  that  had  been 
seized. 

The  only  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  on 
landlords  was  in  the  nature  of  advice  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  settle  the  case  "  out  of  Court," 
before  proceeding  to  extremities,  and  by  bringing 
to  their  notice  facts  that  bore  hardly  on  the  tenant, 
which  were  known  to  Sir  Redvers,  but  of  which  the 
landlord  was  perhaps  ignorant.  In  his  own  words : 
"  Any  individual  case  of  hardship  I  heard  of  from 
the  police  I  sent  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  and 
said,  '  This  is  what  is  reported  to  me.'  "  Since 
every  case  thus  settled  out  of  Court  meant  less  work 
for  the  police,  it  strikes  the  impartial  outsider  as  a 
very  sensible  course  of  action. 
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Impartial  observers,  unfortunately,  did  not  exist 
to  any  great  extent  in  Ireland  either  then  or  at  any 
other  time,  and  consequently  Sir  Redvers  was  the 
target  for  hostile  criticism  from  both  the  Nation- 
alists and  from  the  Unionists.  The  Nationalists 
tried  to  defend  their  unlawful  action  in  conspiring 
"  to  solicit  large  numbers  of  tenants,  in  breach  of 
their  contracts,  to  refuse  to  pay  rents  "  by  saying 
that  Sir  Redvers  was  equally  guilty  because  he  had 
brought  pressure  on  the  landlords  to  reduce  their 
rents.  The  argument  apparently  being,  more  Hiber- 
nico,  that  because  the  end  aimed  at  was  the  same 
in  both  cases,  therefore  the  means  taken  to  attain 
that  end  were  as  justifiable  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other  ;  or,  as  the  Spectator  very  aptly  put  it,  because 
Sir  Redvers  tried  to  induce  the  landlords  to  do 
what  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  namely,  lower 
their  rents,  the  Nationalists  were  right  in  trying  to 
persuade  the  tenants  to  do  what  they  had  no  right 
to  do,  namely,  refuse  to  pay  their  rents. 

The  Unionists,  on  the  other  side,  accused  him  of 
being  a  Home-Ruler  of  a  deeper  dye  than  Parnell 
or  Michael  Davitt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Redvers 
was  immovably  opposed  to  Home  Rule :  in  a 
letter  already  quoted  he  speaks  of  "  its  concomitant 
evils  and  miseries  "  ;  it  was  because  he  felt  that, 
unless  redress  of  grievances  went  hand  in  hand  with 
coercion,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  Home  Rule, 
that  he  took  up  the  position  he  did. 

There  is  an  old  Scottish  saying  that  the  "  redder's 
stroke  "  (that  is,  the  blow  which  a  man  gets  when 
intervening  in  a  quarrel)  is  the  worst  stroke.  Sir 
Redvers  had  taken  on  himself  that  thankless  and 
dangerous  duty,  with  the  usual  consequences. 
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On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  Under-Secretary, 
he  would  seem  to  have  exercised,  or  at  least  tried 
to  exercise,  his  discretion  as  to  the  date  on  which 
certain  evictions  should  be  carried  out.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  as  follows :  Eighty  notices  had 
to  be  served  on  tenants  on  a  certain  estate.  Con- 
siderable disturbance  was  expected,  and  troops 
would  be  needed  to  keep  the  crowds  in  order.  The 
distance  from  the  nearest  garrison  town  was  so 
great  that  it  would  be  barely  possible  for  the  troops 
to  march  to  the  scene  of  action  and  back  in  a  short 
winter's  day,  and  leave  sufficient  time  for  the 
execution  of  the  writs.  On  these  grounds,  and 
probably  also  because  he  felt  that  to  turn  the 
wretched  tenants,  and  their  families,  out  of  their 
homes  into  the  cold  was  unnecessarily  barbarous, 
Sir  Redvers  recommended  that  the  evictions 
should  be  postponed  till  the  summer.  He  wrote 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  : 

"  I  showed  my  minute  to  Lord  Ashbourne  (the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland),  who  said  that  I  was  proposing  to 
interfere  with  the  Queen's  writs,  etc.,  etc.  Personally,  I 
have  no  extra  respect  for  the  Queen's  writ,  but  I  think  that 
if  the  Government  have  to  spend  £1,000  so  as  to  enforce 
the  Queen's  writ,  they  and  not  the  bankrupt  landlord  have 
the  right  to  select  the  time  :  and  in  this  case  both  life 
and  expense  would  be  saved  by  having  the  evictions  in 
summer." 

The  two  months  for  which  his  police  appoint- 
ment was  originally  intended  to  last  came  to  an 
end  on  the  30th  October.     On  the  20th  he  wrote : 

"  I  have  about  done  all  I  can  in  Clare  and  Kerry.  A  con- 
tinuance of  my  arrangements  should,  in  time,  and  with  luck, 
do  the  rest.     That  sounds  conceited,  but  is  not  so  meant. 
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What  I  mean  is  that  I  have  got  the  police  with  me ;  I  have 
started  a  system  for  repressing  crime  by  police  work,  and 
for  discovering  crime  by  detective  work.  This  has  been 
done  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  lights.  Time  must  do  the 
rest.  The  point  is,  I  have  made  my  plan,  and  if  I  remain 
I  can  carry  it  out.  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  remain  to 
carry  it  out  ?  " 

He  said  further  that  both  counties  were  settling 
down,  but  it  would  not  take  much  to  make  them  as 
bad  as  ever.  Also  that  the  feeling  of  the  people 
towards  the  police  had  distinctly  improved,  but,  he 
feared,  the  improvement  was  only  skin  deep. 

He  thought  that  the  bad  characters  of  Kerry 
and  Clare  were  losing  their  hold  over  the  peasantry, 
and  that  quite  possibly  serious  outrages  might  still 
occur,  being  the  last  efforts  of  these  men  to  regain 
their  lost  power.  Of  the  two  counties,  he  evidently 
considered  Clare  the  most  dangerous.  The  trouble 
in  Kerry  was  purely  agrarian,  but  in  Clare  he  had 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  Secret 
Society,  which  fomented  the  agrarian  discontent. 
The  population  of  Clare  was  less  crowded  than  that 
of  Kerry,  and  the  tenants  more  able  to  pay  their 
rents  ;  the  Nationalists  were  probably  afraid  that  the 
peasantry  in  that  county  needed  more  working  up. 

On  the  whole  Sir  Redvers  had  good  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  work.  He  had 
reorganized  the  police,  and  earned  their  confidence  ; 
he  had  quieted  the  two  worst  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  won  the  respect  of  the  peasantry.  The  land- 
lords and  agents  were  undoubtedly  less  contented, 
and  probably  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  his  depar- 
ture.    In  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote  : 

"  The  agent  of  the  estate  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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rascals  in  Kerry.  I  heard  the  other  day,  and  I  thought 
it  a  great  compliment,  that  one  of  his  gang  said  they  would 
give  £2,000  to  get  me  out  of  Kerry." 

At  the  end  of  November  Sir  Redvers  left  to  take 
up  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  in 
Dublin.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  police  appoint- 
ment by  Colonel  A.  E.  Turner,1  who  had  been  his 
Private  Secretary,  and  second  in  command,  for  the 
past  three  months. 

His  predecessor  in  Dublin  had  been  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Paul  2  was  sus- 
pected of  Nationalist  sympathies,  and  induced  to 
accept  the  post  of  Governor  of  Tasmania.  His 
Nationalist  sympathies  are  supposed  to  have  made 
him  "  unpalatable  to  the  '  loyal  minority,'  who  did 
not  know  the  effect  produced  on  Sir  Redvers  by 
his  experience  in  Kerry  and  Clare."  If  the  "  loyal 
minority  "  did  not  know  what  Sir  Redvers'  opinions 
were,  that  was  their  own  fault,  since  he  had  already 
given  his  evidence  before  the  Cowper  Commission. 
This  had  been  done  before  the  question  of  his 
appointment  as  Under-Secretary  had  ever  been 
considered. 

On  the  26th  November,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
wrote  : 

"  If  either  you  or  I  had  known  that  you  were  likely  to 
become  Under-Secretary,  we  should  doubtless  have  agreed 
that  it  would  have  been  better,  whatever  your  opinions 
might  be,  that  you  should  have  given  no  evidence  before 
the  Commission.  As  you  did  so,  however,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  I  or  my  colleagues  should  trust  you  less,  for 
having  said  to  the  Commission  what  you  have  said  to  me." 

1  Afterwards  Major-General  Sir  A.  E.  Turner,  K.C.B. 

2  History  of  Modern  England,  Vol.  V,  p.  82. 
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In  addition,  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton  had  shortly 
before  made  a  speech  in  which  he  referred  to  Sir 
Redvers  as  being  a  "  more  pronounced  Home  Ruler 
— in  fact,  a  greater  Nationalist — than  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton." 

Some  of  the  Nationalist  papers  hinted  that  the 
transfer  to  Dublin  was  by  way  of  "  punishment 
drill."  A  strange  form  of  punishment  surely  which 
shifts  a  man  from  an  inn  at  Killarney,  in  the  wilds 
of  south-west  Ireland,  to  one  of  the  pleasantest 
houses  in  a  capital  noted  for  the  charm  of  its  society, 
and  not  only  increases  his  pay,  but  entrusts  him 
with  much  extended  authority. 

The  appointment  was  only  intended  to  be  a 
temporary  one — it  lasted,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
eleven  months — but  already  by  January,  1887,  Lord 
Wolseley  was  calling  out  loudly  for  Sir  Redvers' 
return  to  military  duty,  as  Quartermaster-General. 

It  cannot,  on  the  whole,  have  been  a  very  satis- 
factory position.  It  must  take  a  certain  length  of 
time  for  any  man,  however  quick  and  able  an  ad- 
ministrator, to  learn  the  routine,  and  ways,  of  a  new 
Office.  Unless  Dublin  Castle  has  been  grossly 
slandered,  its  routine  methods  of  work  were  very 
much  sui  generis,  and  it  had  also  the  reputation  of 
being  somewhat  of  a  close  preserve.  Sir  Redvers 
had  not  only  to  learn  the  new  ropes,  he  had  also  to 
overcome  the  inevitable  coldness  which  greets  an 
intruder  into  an  old-established  bureaucracy,  more 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  his  opinions  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  those  commonly  held 
by  his  new  associates. 

It  would  seem  as  if  he  never  quite  got  into  his 
proper    stride    in    the    Under-Secretaryship.     Any 
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mistakes  which  he  made  were  magnified  and  laughed 
at,  and  he  did  not  apparently  always  receive  the 
loyal  co-operation  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Thus  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach,  he  remarks  that  a  certain  official  "  certainly 
is  more  than  ordinarily  careful  to  keep  me  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  action  and  views  of  the  Board  of  which 
I  am  theoretically  a  member." 

In  March,  1887,  Sir  Michael  had  to  give  up  the 
Chief  Secretaryship  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
was  replaced  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  (now  Lord 
Balfour,  O.M.). 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  Chief  Secretary 
was  the  introduction  of  a  new  Coercion  Bill  of  a 
stringent  kind.  This  was  intended  to  be  per- 
manent, instead  of  temporary,  as  in  the  case  of 
previous  legislation  of  the  same  kind,  but  to  be  held 
in  abeyance,  and  only  brought  into  operation  by 
proclamation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  brought  in  a 
Land  Bill,  which,  as  eventually  passed,  though  not 
in  its  original  form,  sanctioned  the  reduction  of 
judicial  rents. 

It  did  not,  however,  provide  the  one  thing  that 
Buller  considered  essential — the  power  to  coerce  bad 
landlords.  He  felt  that  the  balance  was  still 
weighted  against  the  tenant.  What  he  wished  to 
see  was 

"  some  Government  official  who  will  stand  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  with  power  either  to  raise  or  lower 
the  rent  of  an  industrious  tenant  or  to  order  that  an  idle 
or  dissolute  one  be  evicted.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
make  the  re-establishment  of  proper  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenants  possible." 
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In  fact,  he  wanted,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters, 
a  Dictator.  It  was,  of  course,  much  easier  for  Sir 
Redvers  on  the  spot  to  say  what  he  considered 
ought  to  be  done,  than  for  a  Chief  Secretary  in 
London  to  get  the  necessary  Measure  through 
Parliament.  No  such  proposal  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  Unionist  Party  at  that  stage  in  the 
long-drawn-out  Irish  struggle.  Buller  undoubtedly 
did  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  inevitable 
difficulties  that  hamper  the  party  politician,  his 
sympathy  for  whom  was  at  no  time  very  strong. 

Not  long  after  he  had  taken  up  his  duties  as 
Under-Secretary,  in  December,  1886,  a  case  occurred 
which  caused  a  good  deal  of  stir  at  the  time,  namely, 
the  evictions  on  the  Glenbeigh  Estate  in  County 
Kerry. 

This  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees  ;  no 
rent  had  been  paid  for  six  years,  and  the  sum  owing 
amounted  to  over  £6,000.  Several  of  the  cottages 
were  occupied  by  men  who  had  been  evicted  some 
years  before,  but  who  had  taken  forcible  re-posses- 
sion. These  men  were,  of  course,  mere  trespassers, 
without  any  contractual  relation  to  the  landlord, 
neither  paying,  nor  intending  to  pay,  any  rent. 
They  had  only  to  hang  on  long  enough  under  these 
conditions  to  acquire  a  prescriptive  right  to  owner- 
ship. 

The  agent,  under  instructions  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  mortgagees,  a  Mr.  Head,  offered 
to  give  a  quittance  in  full  on  payment  of  one  year's 
rent  and  costs,  remitting,  that  is,  about  four-fifths 
of  the  amount  actually  due.  This  agreement  was 
accepted  by  the  tenants  in  the  County  Court,  and 
a  decree  was  made  accordingly. 
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Under  the  influence,  however,  of  certain  agitators, 
who  told  them  that  if  they  only  held  out  a  little 
longer  the  time  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would  come, 
and  then  they  would  be  freed  for  ever  from  the 
incubus  of  landlordism,  the  tenants  began  to  draw 
back  from  the  agreement. 

Sir  Redvers,  who  happened  to  be  in  London  at 
the  time,  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Head,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  wrote  the  following  characteristic 
letter  to  Mr.  Head's  agent,  a  Mr.  Roe: 

"  What  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Head,  and  what  I  understood 
him  to  agree  to  submit  to  your  approval  as  to  his  having 
the  legal  power  to  do  it,  was  to  offer  the  tenants  to  accept 
either  one  year's  rent,  or  one  gale  (half-year's  rent)  and  costs, 
whichever  you  wished,  and  give  a  clear  receipt  up  to  May, 
1886,  with  the  understanding  that  the  estate  would  be  valued 
by  a  competent  man  to  fix  the  future  rents.  I  am  aware 
that  my  proposal  is  giving  way  still  further  to  the  tenants 
after  they  have  deliberately  broken  from  the  very  liberal 
arrangements  made  with  them,  with  your  consent,  by  Judge 
Curran.  But  they  are  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  misled  by 
bad  men,  and  I  would  save  them  suffering,  if  I  could — and 
I  know  Mr.  Head  also  desires  that.  Supposing  that  this 
offer  is  made,  I  would  propose  to  write  to  Mr.  Sheehan, 
M.P.,  who  has  just  advised  them  only  to  be  evicted  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  setting  forth  the  true  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  liberality  of  the  offer  made,  adding  that  sympathy 
with  the  poor  may  be  Christian  virtue,  but  the  encourage- 
ment of  deliberate  dishonesty  is  a  bad  vice,  and  that  in  the 
circumstances  I  hope  he  will  recall  his  advice,  and  advise 
the  tenants  to  pay,  as  otherwise  they  will  assuredly  be  put 
to  great  inconvenience  and  suffering.  I  write  all  this  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  of  more  value  to  your  client  to 
save  the  estate  than  to  obtain  much  ready  money  or  to 
punish  the  tenants." 

Eventually,  after  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry 
and  the  Parish  Priest  had  been  called  into  consul- 
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tation  with  Sir  Redvers,  an  agreement  was  arrived 
at,  by  which  payment  of  one  gale  and  costs  should 
be  considered  as  giving  quittance  up  to  May,  1886. 
Seventy  of  the  tenants,  on  the  28th  November, 
solemnly  undertook,  in  front  of  the  Parish  Priest, 
to  pay  the  above  amount,  and  this  promise  was 
repeated  the  next  day  to  General  Buller  by  twelve 
spokesmen  in  the  same  presence. 

Payment  was  to  take  place  on  the  13th  December, 
that  is,  in  a  fortnight's  time.  When  that  day 
arrived  only  seventeen  out  of  the  seventy  tenants 
kept  their  promise,  and  the  priest  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Colonel  Turner  (Sir  Redvers'  successor 
in  Kerry) : 

"  You  have  done  your  own  part,  and  General  Buller  has 
acted  a  kindhearted  part,  and  my  Bishop  his  part,  but  let 
Mr.  Roe  now  do  his  part  with  them.  I  think  we  have  done 
all  that  could  be  done.  I  shall  never  again,  during  my  time 
in  Glenbeigh,  interfere  between  landlord  and  his  tenants. 
I  have  poor  slaves  who  will  not  keep  their  word.  Now  let 
Mr.  Roe,  or  any  other  agent  in  future  deal  with  Glenbeighans 
in  any  wise  he  likes." 

After  this,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
except  proceed  with  the  evictions.  It  was  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  undoubtedly  the  unfortunate 
tenants  suffered  severely.  Only  twenty-one  decrees 
were  actually  executed ;  in  four  of  these  cases  the 
roofs  were  fired,  and  the  buildings  levelled  to  the 
ground.  This  was  only  done,  however,  in  the  cases 
of  men  who  had  taken  unlawful  re-possession  of 
their  cottages.  This  step  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  was  indeed  insisted  on  by  Sir  Redvers,  if  the 
tenants  were  to  be  prevented  acquiring  a  legal  right 
to  the  houses  under  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
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The  incident  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
at  the  time,  and  Sir  Redvers,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
got  no  quarter  from  either  the  Nationalist  or  the 
Unionist  side  of  the  Press. 

The  only  prominent  paper  that  had  a  good  word 
for  him  was  the  Spectator,  which  said  that  the  story 
of  the  negotiations  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on 
both  him  and  Mr.  Head. 

I  have  given  the  case  at  length  because  it  illus- 
trates typically  the  attitude  that  Sir  Redvers  took 
up  on  the  landlord  v.  tenant  question,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  pressure  that  he  was  accused  of 
bringing  to  bear  on  landlords  ;  it  shows,  too,  that  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  take  the  most  extreme  steps 
in  the  matter  of  eviction,  if  he  thought  the  circum- 
stances demanded  them. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  he  ever  managed  quite  to 
understand  the  Irish  people.  His  mind  was  severely 
logical,  and  he  took  a  man's  word  at  its  plain  Eng- 
lish face  value.  He  certainly  held  very  pessimistic 
views  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  In  February  of 
1887  he  wrote  : 

"  My  deliberate  opinion  is  that  unless  you  can  introduce 
very  shortly  a  summary  method  of  procedure  for  prevention 
of  crime,  and  also  take  some  power  which  will  enable  you 
to  coerce  bad  landlords,  such  as ,  that  so  far  as  govern- 
ing Ireland  is  concerned,  you  may  as  well  chuck  up  the 
sponge.  What  is  wanted  is  to  show  the  people  that  the  law 
is  the  strongest." 

By  the  word  people  he  meant  the  whole  Irish 
nation,  not  merely  the  peasantry.  And  in  another 
letter,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  says,  that  nothing  short 
of  a  liberal  Land  Bill,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a 
Criminal  Procedure  Bill, 
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"  will  be  sufficient  to  save  Ireland  from  the  certain  alterna- 
tives which  will  present  themselves  within  eighteen  months, 
viz.,  absolute  ruin  of  the  landlords,  or  Civil  War.  The 
state  of  Ireland  is  nearly  desperate." 

Arguing  logically,  he  was  probably  right,  but 
logic  does  not  flourish  in  Ireland,  and  though  his 
prophecy  has  in  the  fullness  of  time  been  justi- 
fied, instead  of  eighteen  months  it  took  almost 
twice  that  number  of  years  before  it  came  to 
pass. 

Apart  from  his  official  work  his  stay  in  Dublin 
was  very  pleasant.  The  Under-Secretary's  Lodge 
became  one  of  the  centres  of  Irish  society,  and  the 
Bullers  managed  to  collect  under  the  same  roof 
representatives  of  all  creeds,  and  of  all  shades  of 
politics,  as  well  as  the  wits,  and  literary  and  artistic 
notables  of  Dublin. 

The  question  of  his  return  to  the  War  Office  had 
been  discussed,  as  already  stated,  as  early  as  January 
of  '87,  but  though  Wolseley  was  very  anxious  to  get 
him  back,  and  the  actual  holder  of  the  Quarter- 
master-Generalship had  completed  his  time  in  that 
appointment  by  the  end  of  March,  Sir  Redvers  was 
not  actually  released  for  military  duty  till  the  15th 
October.  On  the  18th  September  he  wrote  :  "I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of  Ireland,  though  I  think 
I  have  learnt  something  there  and  have  not  yet  been 
accused  of  theft." 

He  was  not  long  enough  Under-Secretary  for  it 
to  be  fair  to  judge  his  work  one  way  or  another. 
He  knew,  after  he  had  been  in  the  post  two  months, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  stay  more  than  a  few  months 
longer.  Under  such  circumstances  no  man  can  do 
more  than  merely    '  carry  on  '    with  routine  work. 
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I  have  not  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  the  period  during  which  Sir 
Redvers  was  in  Dublin.  Whether  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  a  longer  tenure  in  impressing  his  views 
on  the  Government,  and  been  able  to  carry  out  any 
constructive  reforms  on  the  lines  which  he  con- 
sidered the  right  ones,  is  doubtful.  He  was  far  too 
little  of  a  politician  to  do  his  best  in  an  office  which 
was  of  a  purely  political  nature.  It  would  have 
been  the  same  whichever  party  was  in  power.  He 
could  not  agree  with  a  policy  of  mere  coercion,  and 
he  certainly  would  not  have  agreed  with  one  of 
weak-kneed  conciliation.  It  was  certainly  a  good 
day  for  the  Army,  and  probably  for  himself,  when 
he  left  the  maze  of  Irish  politics  to  go  to  the  work 
at  the  War  Office,  for  which  his  whole  previous 
training  had  so  well  fitted  him. 

Colonel  Butler  hints  that  his  independence  of  view 
was  remembered  to  his  disadvantage  in  later  days. 
It  is  possible.  But  if  the  Conservative  Ministry 
objected  so  strongly  to  Sir  Redvers'  views,  why 
did  they  keep  him  so  long  at  Dublin  Castle, 
when  Wolseley  was  crying  out  for  him  at  the  War 
Office  ? 

Sir  Redvers'  memory  long  remained  green  in  Kerry 
and  Clare.  Twenty  and  more  years  later,  when  he 
died,  a  telegram  was  received  from  a  Kerry  priest, 
an  ardent  Nationalist,  testifying  to  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Irish  peasantry  and  saying 
that  he  was  the  only  British  soldier  he  knew  of  able 
to  inspire  that  feeling. 
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